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Scribefdi recte tapere ett et principinmt etfim, 

xioR. Ars Poet Ter. S09. 

Somd judgment if the groand of vritiDrwell. 

RoseoiCMOir. 

Mr .Locke has an admirable reflection upon 
the difference of wit and judgment, whereby 
be endeavours to shew the reason why they are 
not always the talents of the same person. 
His words are as follow : ^ And hence, perhaps, 
may be given some reason of that common ob- 
servation, ^ That men who have a great deal of 
wit, and prompt^ memoiies, have not always the 
clearest judgment, or deepest reason. For wit 
lying most in the assemblage of ideas, and put- 
ting those together with quickness and variety, 
wherein can be found any resemblance or con- 
gruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures, and 
agreeable visions in the fuicy ; judgment, on the 
contrary, lies quite on the other side, in separa- 
ting carefully one from another, ideas wherein 
can be found t)ie least difference, thereby to avoid 
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being misled by similitude, and by affinity to take 
one thing for another. This is a way of proceed- 
ing quite contrary to metaphor and allusion; 
wherein, for the most part, lies that entertain- 
ment and pleasantry of wit, which strikes so lively 
on the fancy, and is therefore so acceptable to all 
people.' 

This is, I think, the best and most philosophi- 
cal account that I have ever met with of wit, 
which generally, though not always, consists in 
such a resemblance and congruity of ideas as this 
author mentions. I shall only add to it, by way 
of explanation, that every resemblance of ideas is 
not that which we call wit, unless- it be such an 
one that gives delight and surprise to the reader. 
These two properties seem essential to wit, more 
particularly the last of them. In order therefore 
that the resemblance in the ideas be wit, it is ne- 
cessary that the ideas should not lie too near one 
another in the nature of things ; for where the 
likeness is obvious, it gives no surprise. To 
compare one man's singing with that of another, 
or to represent the whiteness of any object by 
that of milk and snow, or the variety of its co- 
lours by those of the rainbow, cannot be called 
wit, unless besides this obvious resemblance, 
there be some further congruity discovered in 
the two ideas, that is capable of giving the reader 
some surprise. Thus when a poet tells us the 
bosom of his mistress is as white as snow, there 
is no wit in the comparison ; but when he adds, 
with a sigh, it is as cold too, it then grows into 
wit. Every reader's memory may supply him 
with innumerable instances of the same nature. 
For this reason, the similitudes in heroic poets, 
who endeavour rather to fill the mind with great 
conceptions, than to divert it with such as are new 
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and surprising, have seldom any thing in them 
that can be called wit. Mr. Locke's account of 
Tvit, with this short explanation, comprehends 
most of the species of wit, as metaphors, simili* 
tudes, allegories, enigmas, mottos, parables, fa- 
bles, dreams, visions, dramatic writings, bur- 
lesque, and all the methods of allusion. There 
are many other pieces of wit (how remote soever 
they may appear at first sight from the foregoing 
description) which upon examination will be 
found to agree with it. 

As true wit generally consists in this resem- 
blance and congruity of ideas, false wit chiefly 
consists in the resemblance and congruity some- 
times of single letters, as in anagrams, chrono- 
grams, lipograms, and acrostics : sometimes of 
syllables, as in echoes and doggerel rhymes: 
sometimes of words, as in puns and quibbles; 
and sometimes of whole sentences or poems, cast 
into the figures of eggs, axes, or altars : nay, some 
carry the notion of wit so far, as to ascribe it even 
to external mimicry ; and to look upon a man as 
an ingenious person, that can resemble the tone, 
posture, or face of another. 

As true wit consists in the resemblance of 
ideas, and false wit in the resemblance of words, 
according to tlie foregoing instances; there is 
another kind of wit which consists partly in the 
resemblance of ideas, and partly in the resem- 
blance of words, which for distinction sake I shall 
c^l mixt wit. This kind of wit is that which 
abounds in Cowley, more than in any author that 
ever wrote. Mr. Waller has likewise a great 
deal of it. Mr. Dryden is very sparing in it. 
Milton had a genius much above it. Spenser is 
in the same class with Milton. The Italians, even 
in tlieir epic poetry, are full of it. JMonsieur 
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Boileaiif who formed himself upon the ancient 
poetSf has eveiy where rejected it with scorn. If ' 
we Ipok after mixt wit among the Greek writers, 
we shall find it no where but in the epijpiramma^ 
dsts. There are indeed some strokes of it in the 
litde poem ascribed to Musaeus, which by that^ as 
well as many other marks, betrays itself to be a 
modem eompositicm. If we look into the Latin 
writers, we find none of this mixt wit in VirgpU, 
Lucretius, or CatuUus ; Very little in Horace, but 
a great deal of it in Ovid, and scarce any thing 
else in MartiaL 

Out of the innumerable branches of mixt wit, I 
shall choose one instance which may be met tnth 
in dl the writers of this class. The passion of 
love in its nature has been thought to resemblo 
fire ; for which reason the words fire and flame 
are made use of to mgnify love. The witty poets 
therefore have taken an advantage from the 
double meaning of the word fire, to make an infi* 
nite number of witticisms. Cowley observing 
the cold regard of his mistress's eyes, and at the 
same time their power of producing love in him, 
considers them as burning-glasses made of ice} 
and finding himself able to live in the greatest 
extremities of love, concludes the torrid zone to 
be habitable. When his mistress has read Ids 
letter written in juice of lemon, by holding it to 
the fire, he desires her to read it over a second 
time by love's flame. When she weeps, he wishes 
it were inward heat that distilled those drops from 
the limbec. When she is absent, he is beyand 
eighty, that is, thirty degrees nearer the pole 
than when she is with him. His ambitious love 
b afire that naturally mounu upwards ; his happy 
love is the beams of heaven, and his unhappy rove 
flames of hell. When it does not let him sleepi it 
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is a flame that sends up no smoke ; when it is op- 
posed by counsel and advice, it is a fire that rag^cs 
the more by the winds blowing upon it. Upon 
the dying of a tree, in which he had cut his loves, 
he observed that his written flames had burnt up 
•nd withered the tree. When he resolves to give 
over his passion, he tells us that one burnt like 
him for ever dreads the fire. His heart is an 
iEtna, that instead of Vulcan's shop, encloses Cu- 
pid's forge in it. His endeavouring to drown his 
love in wine, is throwing oil upon the fire. He 
would insinuate to his mistress, that the fire of 
love, like that of the sun (which produces so 
many living creatures) should not only warm, but 
beget. Love in another place cooks Pleasure at 
his fire. Sometimes the poet's heart is frozen in 
every breast, and sometimes scorched in every 
eye. Sometimes he is drowned in tears, and 
burnt in love, like a ship set on fire in the middle 
of the sea. 

The reader may observe in every one of these 
instances, that the poet mixes the qualities of fire 
with those of love; and in the same sentence 
speaking of it both as a passion and as real fire, 
surprises the reader with those seeming resem- 
blances or contradictions, that made up all the 
Wit'in this kind of writing. Mixt wit therefore 
b a composition of pun and true wit, and is more 
or less perfect, as the resemblance lied in the 
ideas or in the words. Its foundations are laid 
partly in falsehood and partly in truth; reason 
puts in her claim for one half of it, and extrava- 
gance for the other. The only province there- 
fore for this kind of wit, is epigram, or those lit- 
de occasional poems, that in their own nature 
are nothing else but a tissue of epigrams. I can- 
not conclude this head of mixt wit, witliout own- 

VOL. II. B 
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ing that the admirable poet, out of whom I have 
taken the examples of it, had as much true wit as 
any author that ever writ ; and indeed all other 
talents of an extraordinary genius. 

It may be expected, since I am upon this sub- 
ject, that I should take notice of Mr. Dry den's 
definition of wit ; which, with all the deference 
that is due to the judgment of so great a man^ is 
not so properly a definition of wit as of good wri- 
ting in general. Wit, as he defines it, is * a pro- 
priety of words and thoughts adapted to the sub- 
ject.' If this be a true definition of wit, I am apt 
to think that Euclid was the greatest wit that ever 
set pen to paper. It is certain there never was 
a greater propriety of words and thoughts adapted 
to the subject, than what that author has made 
use of in his Elements. I shall only appeal to 
my reader, if this definition agrees with any no- 
tion he has of wit. If it be a true one, I am sure 
Mr. Dryden was not only a better poet, but a 
greater wit than Mr. Cowley ; and Virgil a much 
more facetious man than either Ovid or MarUal. 

Bouhours, whom I look upon to be the most 
penetrating of all the French critics, has taken 
pains to shew, that it is impossible for any thought 
to be beautiful which is not just, and has not its 
foundation in the nature of things ; that the basi;* 
of all wit is truth ; and that no thought can be va- 
luable, of which good sense is not the ground- 
work. Boileau has endeavoured to inculcate the 
same notion in several parts of his writings, both 
in prose and verse. This is that natural way of 
writing, that beautiful simplicity, which we so 
much admire in the composition of the ancients ; 
and which no body deviates from, but those who 
Want strength of genius to make a thought shine 
iu its own natural beauties. Poets who want this 
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strength of genius to give that majestic simplicity 
to nature, which we so much admire in the works 
of the ancients, are forced to hunt after foreign 
ornaments, and not to let any piece of wit of what 
kind soever escape them. 1 look upon these wri- 
ters as Goths in poetry, who like those in archi- 
tecture, not being able to come up to the beautiful 
simplicity of the old Greeks and Romans, have 
endeavoured to supply its place with all the ex- 
travagancies of an irregular fancy. Mr. Dryden 
makes a very handsome observation on Ovid's 
writing a letter from Dido to iEneas, in the fol- 
lowing words : ' Ovid,' says he, speaking of Vir- 
gil's fiction of Dido and ^Eneas, ' takes it up after 
him, even in the same age, and makes an ancient 
heroine of Virgil's new created Dido ; dictates a 
letter for her just before her death to the ungrate- 
ful fugitive, and' very unluckily for himself, is for 
measuring a sword with a man so much superior 
in force to him on the same subject. I think I 
may be judge of this, because I have translated 
both. The famous author of the Art of Love 
• has nothing of his own ; he borrows all from a 
greater master in his own profession, and which 
is woi*se, improves nothing which he finds. Na- 
ture fails him, and being forced to his old shift, 
he has recourse to witticism. This passes indeed 
with his soft admirers, and gives him the prefer- 
ence to Virgil in their esteem.' 

Were not I supported by so great an authority 
as that of Mr. Dryden, I should not venture to 
observe, that the taste of most of our English 
poets, as well as readers, is extremely Gothic. 
He quotes Monsieur Segrais for a threefold dis- 
tinction of the readers of poetry ; in the first of 
which he comprehends the rabble of readers, 
whom he does not treat as such with regard to 
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their qualityy but to their numbers and the cotanm* 
ness of their taste; His words are aa follows 
< Sej^rais has distinguised the readers of poetrjr, 
according to their capacity of judging^ into three 
classes.' [He might have said the same of wri* 
ters, too if he bad pleased.] < In the lowest form 
he places tho^e whom he calls Les Petits Espritsf 
such things as ar^ oUr upper-gallery audience in 
a play-house ; who like nothing but the husk and 
rind of wit^ and prefer a quibble, a conceit, an 
epigram, before solid^ s^nse and elegant expres* 
sion. These are mob readers. If Virgil and 
Martial stood for j^rliament-meny we know al- 
ready who could carry it. But though they mado 
the greatest appearance in the field, and cried 
the loudest, the best on it is, they are but a sort 
of French huguenots, or Dutch boors, brou^^ht 
over in herds, but nbt naturalized ; who have net 
lands of two pounds per annum in Parnassus, and 
therefore are not privileged to polh* Their au^ 
thors are of the same level, fit to represent them 
on a mountebank's stage, or to be masters of the 
ceremonies in a bear-garden : yet these are thejr 
who have the most admirers. But it often hap« 
pens, to their mortification, that as their readers 
improve their stock of sense (as they may bf 
reading better books, and by conversation with 
men of judgment) they soon forsake them.* 

1 must not dismiss this subject without ob« 
serving, that as Mr. Locke in the passage above- 
mentioned has discovered the most fruitful source 
of wit, so there is another of a quite contrarjr 
nature to it, which does likewise branch itself 
out into several kinds. For not only the resem- 

* To poll is used here as signifying to vote ; but m pro- 
priety of speech^ the poll only ascertains the maioiily of 
votes. 
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folance, but the opposition ot ideas, does very 
often produce wit ; as I could shew in several 
little points, turns, and antitheses, that I may pos- 
sibly enlarge upon in some future speculation. 

C. 
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Muman9 capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si veHt, et varias inducere plumai^ 
Utmiqiie collaiia membris, ut tiirpiter atrum 
Detinat in piacetn muUer formota tupeme / 
Spectatum admisai riaum teneatia amici ? 
Credite^ J'taonea, iati tabula, fore librum 
JPeraimilem, cujua, velut <tgri aanrnia, van<t 
Fingentur apeciea ' 

HoR. Ars Poet ver. 1. 

If in a piotare, Piso, you should see 

A handsome woman with a fish's tail. 

Or a man's head upon a horse's neck. 

Or limhs of beast, of the most different kinds, 

Cover'd with feathers of all sorts of birds ; 

Wou'd you not langh, and think the painter mad I 

Trust me that book is as ridiculous. 

Whose incoherent style, like sick men's dreams, 

Taries all shapes, and mixes all extremes. 

. lioSCOMMON. 

It is very hard for the mind to disengage itself 
from a subject on which it has been long employ- 
ed. The thoughts will be rising of themselves 
from time to time, though we give them no en- 
couragement ; as the tossings and fluctuations ot* 
the sea continue several hours after the winds are 
laid. 

It is to this that I impute my last night's dream 
or vision, which formed into one continued alle- 
gory the several schemes of wit, whether false, 
B 2 
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mixed, or true, that have been the subject of my 
late papers. 

Methought I was transported into a country 
that was filled with prodigies and enchantments^ 
governed by the goddess of Falsehood, and inti- 
tled the Region of False Wit. There was no- 
thing in the fields, the woods, and the rivers, that 
appeared natural. Several of the trees blossom- 
ed in leaf-gold, some of them produced bone- 
lace, and some of them precious stones. The 
fountains bubbled in an opera tune, and were fil- 
led with stags, wild-boars, and mermaids that 
lived among the waters ; at the same time that 
dolphins and several kinds of fish played upon 
the banks, or took their pastime in the mea- 
dows. The birds had many of them' golden 
beaks, and human voices. The flowers perfumed 
the air with smells of incense, ambergrease, and 
pulvillios;* and were so interwoven with one 
another, that they grew up in pieces of embroid- 
ery. The winds were filled with sighs and mes- 
sages of distant lovers. As I was walking to and 
fro in this enchanted wilderness, I could not for- 
bear breaking out into soliloquies upon the sev- 
eral wonders which lay before me, when, to my 
great surprise, I found there were artificial echoes 
in every walk, that by repetitions of certain words 
which I spoke, agreed with me, or contradicted 
me, in every thing I said. In the midst of my 
conversation with these invisible companions, I 
discovered in the centre of a very dark grove a 
monstrous fiibric built after the Gothic manner, 
and covered with innumerable devices in that bar- 
barous kind of sculpture. I immediately went 
up to it, and found it to be a kind of heathen tem- 



* Pulvillios^ sweet scents. 
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pie consecrated to the god of Dulness. Upon 
my entrance I saw the deity of the place dressed 
in the habit of a monk, with a book in one hand 
and a rattle in the other. Upon his right hand 
was Industry, with a lamp burning before her ; and 
on his left Caprice, with a monkey sitting on her 
shoulder. Before his feet there stood an altar of 
a very odd make, which, as I afterwards found, 
was shaped in that manner to comply with the in- 
scription that surrounded it. Upon the altar 
there lay several offerings of axes, wings, and 
^ggs, cut in paper, and inscribed with verses. 
The temple was filled with votaries, who applied 
themselves to dififerent diversions, as their fan- 
cies directed them. In one part of it I saw a re- 
giment of anagrams, who were continually in-mo- 
lion, turning to the right or to the left, facing about, 
doubling their ranks, shifting their stations, and 
throwing themselves into all the figures and 
counter-marches of the most changeable and per- 
plexed exercise. 

Not far from these was the body of acrostics, 
made up of very disproportioned persons. It was 
disposed into three columns, the officers planting 
themselves in a line on the left hand of each co- 
lunm. The officers were all of them at least six 
feet high, and made three rows of very proper 
men ; but the common soldiers, who filled up the 
spaces between the officers, were such dwarfs, 
cripples, and scarecrows, that one could hardly 
look upon them without laughing. There were 
behind the acrostics two or three files of chro- 
nograms, which differed only from the former, as 
their officers were equipped (like the figure of 
Time) with an hour-glass in one hand, and a 
scythe in the other, and took their posts promis- 
cuously among the private men whom they com- 
manded* 
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In the body of the temple, and before the ^ve^3r 
face of the deity, methought I saw the phantom 
of Tryphiodorus, the lipogrammatist, engaged in 
a ball with four-and-twenty persons, who pursued 
him by turns through all the intricacies and laby- 
rinths of a country-dance, without being able to 
overtake him. 

Observing several to be very busy at the wes- 
tern end of the temple, I inquired into what they 
were doing, and found there was in that quarter 
the great magazine of rcbusses. These were 
sevend things of the most different natures, tied 
up in bundles, and thrown upon one another in 
heaps like faggots. You might behold an anchor, 
a night-rail, and a hobby-horse bound up to- 
gether. One of the workmen seeing me very 
much surprised, told me, there was an infinite 
deal of wit in several of those bundles, and that 
he ' would explain them to me if I pleased ; I 
thanked him for his civility, but told him I was in 
very great haste at that time. As I was going 
out of the temple, I observed in one comer of it 
a cluster of men and women laughing very 
heartily, and diverting themselves at a game of 
crambo. I heard several double rhymes as I 
passed by them, which raised a great deal of 
mirth. 

Not fiar from these was another set of merry 
people engaged at a diversion, in which the whole 
jest was to mistake one person for another. To 
give occasion for these ludicrous mistakes, they 
were divided into pairs, ever)' pair being covered 
from head to foot with the same kind of dress, 
though perhsfps there was not the least resemb- 
lance in their faces. By this means an old man 
was sometimes mistaken for a boy, a woman for 
a man, and a black-a-moor for an European, which 
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very often produced great peals of laughter. 
These I guessed to be a party of puns. But 
being very desirous to get out of this world of 
mi^ic, which had almost turned my brain, I left 
the temple, and crossed over the fields that lay 
about it with all the speed I could make. I was 
not gone far, before I beard the sound of trumpets 
and alarms, which seemed to proclaim the march 
of an enemy ; and, as I afterwards found, was in 
reality what I apprehended it. There appeared 
at a great distance a very shining light, and in the 
midst of it, a person of a most beautiful aspect ; 
her name was Truth. On her right hand there 
marched a male deity, who bore several quivers 
on his shoulders, and grasped several arrows in 
his hand. His name was Wit. The approach of 
these two enemies filled ail the. territories of False 
Wit with an unspeakable consternation, insomuch 
that the goddess of those regions appeared in 
person upon her frontiers, with the several in* 
lerior deities, and the different bodies of forces 
which I had before seen in the temple, who were 
now drawn up in array, and prepared to give their 
foes a warm reception. As the march of the 
enem^ was very slow, it gave time to the several 
inhabitants who bordered upon the regions of 
Falsehood to draw their forces into a body, with a 
design to stand upon their guard as neuters, and 
attend the issue of the combat. 

I must here inform my reader, that the frontiers 
of the enchanted region, which I have before de* 
scribed, were inhabited by the species of Mixed 
Wit, who made a very odd appearance when they 
were mustered together in an armyv There were 
men whose bodies were stuck full of darts, and 
women whose eyes were burning-glasses : men 
lhat had hearts of fire> and women that had 
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breasts of snow. It would be endless to describe 
several monsters of the like nature, that composed 
this great army ; which immediately fell asunder^ . 
and divided itself into two parts, the one half 
throwing themselves behind the banners of Truth, 
and the other behind those of Falsehood. 

The goddess of Falsehood was of a gigantic 
stature, and advanced some paces before the front 
of her army; but as the dazzling light which 
flowed from Truth began to shine upon her, she 
faded insensibly ; insomuch that in a little space, 
she looked rather like an huge phantom, than a 
real substance. At length, as the goddess of 
Truth approached still nearer to her, she fell 
away entirely, and vanished amidst the bright- 
ness of her presence ; so that there did not re- 
main the least trace or impression of her figure 
in the place where she had been seen. 

As at the rising of the sun the constellations 
grow thin, and the stars go out one after another, 
till the whole hemisphere is extinguished ; such 
was the vanishing of the goddess : and not only 
of the goddess herself, but of the whole army 
that attended her, which sympathized with their 
leader, and shrunk into nothing, in proportion as 
the goddess disappeared. At the same time the 
whole temple sunk, the fish betook themselves 
to the streams, and the wild beasts to the woods, 
the fountains recovered their murmurs, the birds 
their voices, the trees their leaves, the flowers 
their scents, and the whole face of nature its 
true and genuine appearance. Though I still 
continued asleep, I fancied myself as it were 
awakened out of a dream, when I saw this region 
of prodigies restored to woods and rivers, fields 
and meadows. 

Upon the removal of that wild scene of won« 
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ders, which had very much disturbed my ima- 
gination, I took a full :8urvey of the persons of 
Wit and Truth ; for indeed it was impossible to 
look upon the first, without seeing the other at 
the same time. There was behind them a strong 
compact body of figures. The genius of Heroic 
Poetry appeared with a sword in her hand, and a 
laurel on her head. Tragedy was crowned with 
cypress, and covered with robes dipped in blood. 
Satire had smiles in her look, and a dagger under 
her gai*ment. Rhetoric was known by her 
thunderbolt ; and Comedy by her mask. After 
several other figures. Epigram marched up in the 
rear, who had been poste4 there at the beginning 
of the expedition, that he might not revolt from 
the enemy, whom he was suspected to favour in 
his heart. I was very much awed and delighted 
with the appearance of the god of Wit ; there 
was something so amiable, and yet so piercing in 
his looks, as inspired me at once with love and 
terror. As I was gazing on him, to my un- 
speakable joy he took a quiver of arrows from 
his shoulder, in order to make me a present of 
it ; but as I was reaching out my hand to receive 
it of him, I knocked it against a chair, and by 
that means awaked. C. 
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m ^ vMmus ambitiota 
Paupertate omnet' Jw. Sat ui. ISiw 

The &ee of wealth in poverty we wear. 

The most improper things we commit in the 
conduct of our lives, we are led into by the force 
of fashion. Instances might be given, in which « 
prevailing custom makes us act against the mlei 
of nature, law, and common sense ; but at present 
I shall confine my consideration to the effect it 
lias upon men's minds, by looking into our beha* 
viour when it is the £&shion to go into mourning. 
The custom of I'epresenting the grief we have for 
the loss of the dead by our habits, certainly had 
its rise from the real sorrow of such as were too 
much distressed to take the proper care they 
ought of their dress. By degrees it prevailed, 
that such as had this inward oppression upon 
their minds, made an apology for not joining with 
the rest of the world in their ordinary diversions 
by a dress suited to their condition. This there- 
fore was at first assumed by such only as were 
under real distress ; to whom it was a relief that 
they had nothing about them so light and gay as 
to be irksome to the gloom and melancholy of 
their inward reflections, or that might misrepre- 
sent them to others. In process of time this 
laudable distinction of the sorrowful was lost, and 
mourning is now worn by heirs and widows. 
You see nothing but magnificence and solemnity 
in the equipage of the relict, and an air of release 
from servitude in the pomp of a son who has lost 
a wealthy father. This fashion of sorrow is now 
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become a generous part of the ceremonial be- 
tween princes and sovereigns, who, in the lan- 
guage of all nations, are styled brothers to each 
other, and put on the purple* upon the death of 
any potentate with whom they live in amity. Cour- 
tiers, and all who wish themselves such, are im- 
mediately seized with grief from head to foot upon 
this disaster to their prince; so that one may- 
know by the very buckles of a gentleman-usher, 
what degree of friendship any deceased monarch 
maintained with the court to which he belongs. 
A good courtier's habit and behaviour is hiero- 
glyphical on these occasions. He deals much in 
whispers, and you may sec he dresses according; 
to the best intelligence. 

The genei*al affectation among men, of ap- 
pearing greater than they are, makes the whole 
world run into the habit of the court. You see 
the lady, who the day before was as various as a 
rainbow, upon the time appointed for beginning 
to mouni, as dark as a cloud. This humour does 
not prevail only on those whose fortunes can 
support any change in their equipage, nor on 
those only whose incomes dimand the wanton- 
ness of new appearances ; but on such also who 
have just enough to clothe them. An old ac- 
quaintance of mine, of ninety pounds a year, who 
has naturally the vanity of being a man of fashion 
deep at his heart, is very much put to it to bear 
the mortality of princes. He made a new black 
suit upon the death of the King of Spain, he 
turned it for the King of Portugal, and he now 
keeps his chamber while it is scouring for the 
Emperor. He is a good economist in his extra- 
Ts^ance, and makes only a fresh black button on 

* Royal and princely mourners arc clad in purple. 
VOL. H. C 
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his iron-grey suit for any potentate of small t 
ritories ; he indeed adds his crape hat-band fc 
prince whose exploits he has admired in the i 
zette. But whatever compliments may be mj 
on these occasions, the true moumers are 
mercers, silkmen, lacemen, and milleners. 
prince of a merciful and royal disposition wo 
reflect with great anxiety upon the prospect of 
death, if he considered what numbers would 
reduced to misery by that accident only, 
-would think it of moment enough to direct, t 
in the notification of his departure, the hon 
done to him might be restrained to those of 
household of the prince to whom it should 
signified. He would think a general moufm 
to be in a less degree the same ce/emony w\ 
is practised in barbarous nations, of killing tl 
slaves to attend the obsequies of their kings. 

I had been wonderfully at a loss for m 
months together, to guess at the character < 
man who came now and then to our eolfee-hoi 
He ever ended a news-paper with this reflect 
* Well, I see all the foreign princes- are in g 
health.' If you asked, ' Pray, sir, what says 
postman from Vienna ?' He answered, * Make 
thankful, the German Princes are all w 
< What does he say from Barcelona ?' ' He c 
not speak but that the country agrees very ^ 
with the new Queen.* After very much inqi; 
I found this man of universal loyalty was a wh 
sale dealer in silks and ribbons. His way is 
seems, if he hires a weaver or workman, to I 
it inserted in his articles, ' that all this shal 
well and truly performed, provided no for< 
potentate shall depart this life within the t 
above mentioned.* It happens in all public mo' 
ings that the many tx'adcs which depend upon 
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habits, are during that folly eitlicr pinched with 
present want, or terrified with the apparen'. ap- 
proach of it. All the atonement whicli men can 
make for wanton expenses (which is a iovt of in- 
sulting the scarcity under which others hbour) is, 
that the superfluities of the wealthy give supplies 
to the necessities of the poor ; but instead of any 
other good arising from the affectation of being in 
courtly habits of mourning, all order seems to be 
destroyed by it ; and the true honour which one 
court does to another on that occasion, loses its 
force and efficacy. When a foreign minister 
beholds the court of a nation (which flourishes in 
riches and plenty) lay aside upon the loss of his 
master, all marks of splendour and inagnificence, 
though tlie head of such a joyful people, he will 
conceive a greater idea of the honour done to his 
master, than when he sees the generality of the 
people in the same habit. When one is afraid to 
ask the wife of a tradesman whom she has lost of 
her family ; and after some preparation endea- 
vours to know whom she mourns for ; how ridi- 
culous is it to hear her explain herself, * That wc 
have lost one of the house of Austria I* Princcr, 
are elevated so highly above the rest of mankind, 
that it is a presumptuous distinction to take a 
part in honours done to their menwics, except 
vre haAre authority for it, by being related in a 
particular manner to the court which pays the ve- 
neration to their friendship, and seems to express 
on such an occasion the sense of the uncertainty 
of human life in general, by assuming the habit of 
sorrow, though in the full possession of triumph 
and royalty. R. 
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Demetri, teque, TigeVi 

Discipulanm inter jubeo plorare catkedras. 

HoR. 1 Sat z. 90. 

Demetrius and Ti^Uias, know your place ; 

Go hence, and whine among the schooUboy race. 

After having at large explained what wit is, and 
described the false appearances of it, all that la- 
bour seems but an useless inquiry, without some 
time be spent in considering the application of it. 
The seat of wit, when one speaks as a man of the 
town and the world, is the playhouse ; I shall 
therefore fill this paper with reflections upon the 
use of it in that place. The application of wit in 
the theatre has as strong an effect upon the man- 
ners of our gentlemen, as the taste of it has upon 
the writings of our authors. It may, perhapSy 
look like a very presumptuous work, though not 
foreign from the duty of a Spectator, to tax the 
writings of such as have long had the general 
applause of a nation; but I shall always make 
reason, truth, and nature the measures of praise 
and dispraise ; if those are for me, the generality 
of opinion is of no consequence against mc ; if 
they are against me, the general opinion cannot 
long support me. 

Without further preface, I am going to look 
into some of our most applauded plays, and see 
whether they deserve the figure they at present 
bear in the imaginations of men or not. 

In reflecting upon these works, I shall chiefly 
dwell upon that for which each respective play is 
most celebrated. The present paper shall be 
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employed upon Sir Fopling Flutter.* The re» 

ceived character of this play is, that it is the pat- 
tern of genteel comedy. Dorimant and Harriot 
are the characters of greatest consequence, and 
if these are low and mean, the reputation of the 



I will take tor granted, that a fine gentleman 
should be honest in his actions, and refined in his 
language. Instead of this, our hero in this piece 
is a direct knave in his designs, and a clown in his 
language. . Bellair is his admirer and friend ; in 
return for which, because he is forsooth a greater 
-wit than his said friend, he tliinks it reasonable to 
persuade him to marry a young lady, whose vir- 
tue, he thinks, will last no longer than till she is 
a wife, and then she cannot but fall to his share, 
as he is an irresistible fine gentleman. The false- 
hood to Mrs. Loveit, and the barbarity of tri- 
un^pbing over her anguish for losing him, is 
another instance of his honesty, as well as his 
good-nature. As to his fine language ; he culls 
the orange-woman, who, it seems, is inclined to 
grow fat, ' An overgrown jade, v/ith a flasket of 
guts before her ;* and salutes her with a pretty 
phrase of ' How now, Double Tripe ?' Upon the 
mention of a country-gentlewoman, whom he 
knows nothing of, (no one can imagine why) * he 
will lay his life she is some awkward ill-fashioned 
country-toad, who not having above four dozen of 
hairs on her head, has adorned her baldness with 
a large white fruz, that she may look sparkishly 
in the fore-front of the king's box at an old play.' 
Unnatural mixture of senseless common-place I 

• The Man of the Mode. Sir Fopling was Benu Heu it, 
son of Sir Thomas Hewit, of Pishiobury in HcJtfonlsliire, 
bart. ; aikd the author's own character is represented in 
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As to the generosity of his temper, he tells his 
poor footman, * If he did not wait better,' he 
would turn him away, in the insolent phrase of, 

* I'll uncase you.' 

Now for Mrs. Harriot. She laughs at obedi- 
ence to an absent mother, whose tenderness Busy 
describes to be very exquisite, for * that she is so 
pleased with finding Harriot again, that she can- 
not chide her for being out of the way,' This 
witty daughter and fine lady has so little respect 
for this good woman, that she ridicules her air in 
taking leave, and cries, ' In what struggle is my 
poor mother yonder I See, see, her head totter- 
ing, her eyes staring, and her under lip trem- 
bling.' But all this is atoned for, because ' she 
haft more wit than is usual in her sex, and as 
much malice, though she is as wild as you could 
wish her, and has a demureness in her looks that 
Miakcs it so surprising.' Then to recommend her 
as a fit spouse for his hero, ttie poet makes her 
speak her sense of marriage very ingenuously : 

* I think,* says she, * I might be brought to en- 
dure him, and that is all a reasonable woman 
should expect in an husband.' It is methinks 
unnatural, that we are not made to understand, 
how she that was bred under a silly pious old 
mother, that would never trust her out of her 
sight, came to be so polite. 

It cannot be denied, but that the negligence of 
every thing which engages the attention of the 
sober and valuable part of mankind, appears very 
well drawn in this piece. But it is denied, that 
it is necessary to the character of a fine gentle- 
man, that he should in that manner trample upon 
all order and decency. As for the character of 
DoriniiUil, it is more of a coxcomb than that of 
Fopling. He says of one of his companions, that 
a good correspondence between them is their 
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mutual interest Speaking of that friendi he de- 
clareS) their being much together, < makes the 
women think the better of his understandings and 
judge more favourably of my reputation. It 
makes him pass upon some for a man of very 
good sense, and me upon others for a very civU 
person.' 

This whole celebrated piece is a perfect contra- 
diction to good manners, good s«nsc, and com- 
mon honesty ; and as there is nothing in it but 
what is built upon the ruin of virtue and inno- 
cence, according to the notion of merit in this 
comedy, I take the Shoemaker* to be in reality 
the fine gentleman of the play : for it seems he is 
an atheist, if we may depend upon his character, 
as given by the orange-woman, who is herself far 
from being the lowest in the play. She says of a 
fine man who is Dorimant's companion, there < is 
not such another heathen in the town except the 
Shoemaker.' His pretension to be the hero of the 
drama appears still more in his own description 
of his way of living with his lady. * There is,' 
says he, * never a man in town lives more like a 
gentleman with his wife than I do ; I never mind 
her motions; she never inquires into mine. We 
speak to one another civilly, hate one another 
heartily ; and because it is vulgar to lie and soak 
together^ we have each of us our several settle- 
bed.' 'that of * soaking together* is as good as if 
Dorimant had spoken it himself; and I think, 
since he puts human nature in as ugly a form as 
the circumstance will bear, and is a staunch un- 
believer, he is very much wronged in having no 
part of the good fortune bestowed in the last act. 

To speak plain of this whole work, I think no- 

• He also was a real person, and got vast employment by 
the representation him in this play. 
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thing but being lost to a sense of innocence and 
virtue, can make any one see this comedy, with- 
out observing more frequent occasion to move 
sorrow and indignation, than mirth and laughter. 
At the same time I allow it to be nature, but it is 
nature in its utmost corruption and degeneracy.* 

R. 
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Jllottu doceri gaudet lonicos 
Jktatura virgo, Jinguntur artibut 
Jam nunc, et incestot amorea 
De tenero meditatur wtgui, 

HoR. 1 Od. vi. 21. 

Behold a ripe and melting maid 

Bound 'prentice to the wanton trade : 

Ionian artists at a mighty price. 

Instruct her in the mysteries of vice. 

What nets to spread, where subUe baits to lay ; 

And with an early hand they form the tempered -oUgr* 

HOS&OMMON. 

The two following letters are upon a subject of 
very great importance, though expressed without 
any air of gravity. 

' TO THE SPECTATOR. 

* SIR, 

' I TAKE the freedom of asking your ad- 
vise in behalf of a young country kinswoman ot 
mine who is lately come to town, and under my 
care for her education. She is very pretty, but 
you cannot imagine how unformed a creature it 
is. She comes to my hands just as nature left her, 
half finished, and without any acquired improve - 

* < How could it be otherwise, when the author of this 
play was Sir George Etheridge, and the character of Dori- 
mout that of Wilmot, Earl of Uochester V 
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ments. When I look on her I often think of the 
Belle Sauvage mentioned in one of your papers. 
Dear Mr. Spectator, help me to make her com- 
prehend the yisible graces of speech, and the 
dumb eloquence of motion ; for she is at present 
a perfect stranger to both. She knows no way to 
express herself but by her tongue, and that al- 
ways to signify her meaning. Her eyes serve 
her yet only to see with, and she is utterly a fo- 
reigner to the language of looks and glances. 
In this I fancy you could help her better tlian 
any body. I have bestowed two months in teach- 
ing her to sigh when she is not concerned, and 
to smile when she is not pleased, and am asha- 
med to own she makes little or no improvement. 
Then she is no more able now to walk, than she 
was to go at a year old. By walking, you will 
easily know I mean that regular but easy motion 
which gives our persons so Irresistible a grace as 
if we moved to music, and is a kind of disenga- 
ged figure ; or, if I may so speak, recitative 
dancing. But the want of this I cannot blame in 
her, for I find she has no ear, and means nothing 
by walking but to change her place. I could par- 
don too her blushing, if she knew how to carry 
herself in it, and if it did not manifestly injure 
her complexion. 

/ They tell me you are a person who have seen 
the world, and are a judge of fine breeding ; 
which makes me ambitious of some instructions 
from you for her improvement : which when you 
have favoured me with, I shall further advise with 
you about the disposal of this fair forester in mar- 
riage; for I will make it no secret to you, that her 
person and education are to be her fortune, 
I am, SIR, 
Your very humble servant, 
Celimsnk/ 
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*SIR, 

* Being employed by Celimene to make 
up and send to you her letter, I make bold to re- 
commend the case therein mentioned to your con* 
sideration, because she and I happen to differ i 
little in our notions. I, who am a rough man, an 
afraid the young girl is in a fair way to be spoil- 
ed : therefore, pray, Mr. Spectator, let us hav« 
your opinion of this fine thing called fine breed- 
ing ; for I am afraid it differs too much from that 
plain thing called good breeding. 

Your most humble servant.* 

The general mistake among us in the educa- 
ting our children is, that in our daughters we take 
care of their persons, and neglect their minds ^ 
in our sons we are so intent upon adorning their 
minds, that we wholly neglect their bodies. It ia 
from this that you shall see a young lady celebra- 
ted and admired in all the assemblies about town, 
when her elder brother is afraid to come into a 
room. From this ill management it arises, that 
we frequently observe a man's life is half spent, 
before he is taken notice of ; and a woman in the 
prime of her years is out of fashion and neglec- 
ted. The boy i shall consider upon some other 
occasion, and at present stick to the girl : and I 
am the more inclined to this, because I have sev- 
eral letters which complain to me, that my female 
readers have not understood me for some days 
last past, and take themselves to be unconcerned 
in the present tuiii of my writing. When a^irl 
is safely brought from her nurse, before she is 
capable of forming one simple notion ^f any 
thing in life, she is delivered to the hands of her 
dancing master; and with a collar round her neck, 
the pretty wild thing is taught a fantastical gra- 
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vity of behaviour, and forced to a particuiar way 
of holding her head, heaving her breast, and 
moving with her whole body ; and all this under 
psdn of never having an husband, if she steps, 
looks, or moves awry. This gives the young 
lady wonderful workings of imagination, what is 
to pass between her and this husband, that she is 
every moment told of^ and for whom she seems 
to be educated. Thus her fancy is engaged to 
turn all her endeavours to the ornament of her 
person, as what must determine her good .and ill 
in this life ; and she naturally thinks, if she is 
tall enougli, she is wise enough for any thing 
for which her education makes her think she is 
designed. To make her an agreeable person is 
the main purpose of her parents ; to that is all 
their cost, to tiiat all their care directed; and 
from this general folly of parents we owe our pre- 
sent numerous race of coquettes. These re- 
flections puzzle me, when I think of giving my 
advice on the subject of managing the wild thing 
mentioned in the letter of my correspondent. 
But sure there is a middle way to be followed ; 
the management of a young lady's person is. not 
to be overlooked, but the erudition* of her mind 
is much more to be regarded. According as 
this is managed, you will see the mind follow the 
appetites of the body, or the body express the 
virtues of the mind. 

Cleomira dances with all the elegance of mo- 
tk>n imaginable ; but her eyes are so chastised 
with the simplicity and innocence of her thoughts, 
that she raises in her beholders admiraticoi and 
good-will, but no loose hope or wild imagination. 

* ESradition seems to he used here in aa vmooBimoii sense* 
£Dr enltiration or instructioib 
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The trae art in this case is, to make the mind anc 
body improve together ; and if possible, to mab 
gesture follow bought, and not left thought bi 
employed upon gesture. R. 
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Saltare eleg-antiHa qudm tteceaae eat probat. 

^ALLVST. 

Too fine a danoer for a yirtaous woman. 

LuciAN in one of his dialogues, introduces \ 
philosopher chiding his friend for his being j 
lover of dancing, and a frequenter of balls. Th< 
other undertakes the defence of his favourite di 
version, which he says, was at first invented by th< 
goddess Rhea and preserved the life of Jupite: 
himself, from the cruelty of his father Saturn 
He proceeds to shew, that it had been approve( 
by the greatest men in all ages; that Homei 
calls Merion a fine dancer ; and says, that th< 
graceful mien and great agility which he had ac 
quired by that exercise, distinguished him abov< 
the rest in the armies both of Greeks and Trojans 
He adds, that Pyrrhus gained more reputatioi 
by inventing the dance which is called after hi: 
name, than by all his other actions : that the La 
cedemonians, who were the bravest people ir 
Clreece, gave great encouragement to Uiis diver 
sion, and made their Hormus, (a dance much re- 
sembling the French Brawl) famous over all 
Asia : that there were still extant some Thessa- 
Ionian statues erected to the honour of their best 
dancers 5 and that he wondered how his brotliei 
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philosopher could declare himself against the 
opinions of those two persons, whom he profes- 
sed so much to admire, Homer and Hesiod ; the 
latter of which compares valour and dancing to- 
gether, and says, that < the gods have bestowed 
fortitude on some men, and on others a disposi- 
tion for dancing/ 

Lastly, he puts him in mind that Socrates, 
(who, in the judgment of Apollo was the wisest 
of men) was not only a professed admirer of this 
exercise in others, but learned it himself when 
he was an old man. 

The morose philosopher is so much affected 
by these and some other authorities, that he be- 
comes a convert to his friend, and desires he 
would take him with him when he went to his 
next balL 

I love to shelter myself under the examples of 
great men ; and, I thmk I have sufficiently shew- 
ed that it is not below the dignity of these my 
speculations to take notice of the following letter, 
which, I suppose, is sent mc by some substantial 
tradesman about 'Change. 

*8IR, 

< I am a man in years, and by an honest in- 
dustry in the world have acquired enough to give 
my children a liberal education, though I was an 
utter stranger to it myself. My eldest daughter, 
a girl of sixteen, has for some time been under 
the tuition of monsieur Rigadoon, a dancing- 
master in the city ; and I was prevailed upon by 
her and her mother to go last night to one of his 
balls. I must own to you, sir, that having never 
been to any such place before, I was very much 
ideased and surprised with that part of his enter- 
uunment which he called French Dancing. There 
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were several young men and women, whose limba 
seemed to have no other motion but purely what 
the music gave them. After this part was over, 
they began a diversion which they call countrj 
dancing, and wherein there were also some thing? 
not disagreeable, and divei*s emblematical figures 
composed, as I guess, by wise men, for the in 
structionof youth. 

* Among the rest, I observed one, which I thinli 
they call " Hunt the Squirrel," in which while thi 
woman flies the man pursues her ; but as sooi 
as she turns, he runs away, and she is obliged t< 
follow. 

* The moral of this dance does, I think, verj 
aptly recommend modesty and discretion to thi 
female sex. 

' But as the best institutions are liable to cor 
ruptions, so, sir, I must acquaint you, that ven 
great abuses are crept into this entertainment 
I was amazed to see my girl handed by and hand 
ing young fellows with so much familiarity ; an< 
I could not have thought it had been in the child 
They very often made use of a most impuden 
and lascivious step, called "Setting," which 
know not how to describe to you, but by tellinj 
you that it is the \ery reverse of " Back to Back.' 
At last an impudent young dog bid the fiddler 
play a dance called " Moll Pately," and after hav 
ing made two or three capers, ran to his partner 
locked his arm in hers, and whisked her roun< 
cleverly above ground in such a manner, that 1 
who sat upon one of the lowest benches, saw fur 
tlier above her shoe than 1 can thhik fit to ac 
quaint you with. I could no longer endure thos« 
enormities; wherefore, just as my girl was goinj 
to be made a whirligig, 1 ran in, seized oa th' 
child, and carried her home. 
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< Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a Hcvol. I 
suppose this diversion might be at first invented 
to keep up a good understanding between young 
men and women, and so far I am not against it ; 
but I shall never allow of these things. I know 
not what you will say to this case at present, but 
am sure had you been with me, you would have 
seen matter of great speculation. I am, 

Yours, &c. 

I must confess I am afraid that my correspon- 
dent had too much reason to be a little out of 
humour at the treatment of his daughter, but I 
conclude that he would have been much more so, 
had he seen one of those kissing dances, in which 
Will Honeycomb assures me the^ are obliged to 
dwell almost a minute on the fair one's lips, or 
they will be too quick for the music, and dance 
quite out of time. 

I am not able, however, to give my final sen- 
tence i^^ainst this diversion; and am of Mr. Cow- 
ley's opmion, that so much of dancing, at least, 
as belongs to the behaviour and handsome car- 
riage of the body, is extremely useful, if not ab« 
solutely necessary. 

We generally form such ideas of people at 
first sight, as we are hardly ever persuaded to 
lajr aside afterwards : for this reason, a man would 
wish to have nothing disagreeable or uncomely 
in his approaches, and to be able to enter a room 
with a good grace. 

I might add, that a moderate knowledge in the 
little rules of good-breeding, gives a man some 
assurance, and makes him easy in all companies. 
For want of tliis, I have seen a professor of a lib- 
eral science at a loss to salute a lady ; and a most 
excellent mathematician not able to determine 
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whether he should stand or sit while my lord 
drank to him. 

It is the proper business of a dancing-master 
to regulate these matters ; though I take it to be 
a just observation, that unless you add Something 
of your own to what these fine gentlemen teach 
you, and which they are wholly ignorant of them- 
selves, you will much sooner get the character of 
an affected fop, than of a well-bred man. 

As for country-dancing, it must indeed be con- 
fessed that the great familiarities between the 
two sexes on this occasion may sometimes pro- 
duce very dangerous consequences ; and I hav© 
often thought that few ladies' hearts are so obdu- 
rate as not to be melted by the charms of musiC) 
the force of motion, and an handsome young felloW) 
who 18 continually playing before their eyes, and 
convincing them that he has the perfect use of all 
his limbs. 

But as this kind of dance is the particular in- 
vention of our own country, and as every one is 
more or less a proficient in it, I would not dis- 
countenance it; but rather suppose it may be 
practised innocently by others, as well as myself, 
who am often partner to my landlady's eldest 
daughter. 

POSTCRIPT, 

Having heard a good character of the collection 
of pictures which is to be exposed to sale on Fri- 
day next ; and concluding from the following let- 
ter that the person who collected them is a man 
of no unelegant taste, I will be so much his friend 
as to publish it, provided the reader will only 
look upon it as filling up the place of an advertise- 
ment : 
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From the Three Chairs^ in the Piazzas^ Covent- 
Garden. 

« SIR, May 16, 1711. 

< As you arc a Spectator, I think we who 
make it our business to exhibit any thing to pub« 
lie view, ought to apply ourselves to you for your 
approbation. I have travelled Europe to furnish 
out a show for you, and have brought with me 
what has been admired in cveiy country through 
which I passed. You have declared in many pa- 
pers, that your greatest delights are those of the 
eye, which I do not doubt but I shall gratify with 
as beautiful objects as yours ever beheld. If 
castles, forests, ruins, fine women, and gleeful 
men, can please you, I dare promise you much 
satisfaction, if you will appear at my auction on 
Friday next. A sight is, I suppose, as grateful to 
a Spectator, as a treat to another person, and 
therefore I hope you will pardon this invitation 
from, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
X. J* Ghaham.* 
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JVe« duo twrha sumu B ■ ■ 

Ovid, Met. i. 355. 

We two are a multitade. 

One would think that the larger the company is 
in which we are engaged, the greater variety of 
thoughts and subjects would be started in dis- 
course ; but instead of this, we find that con- 
D 2 
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versation is never so much straitened and con- 
fined as in numerous assemblies. When a mul 
titude meet together on any subject of discourse 
their debates are taken up chiefly with forms an( 
general positions ; nay, if we come into a mon 
contracted assembly of men and women, the tall 
generally runs upon the weather, fashions, news 
and the like public topics. In proportion as con 
versation gets into clubs and knots of friends, i 
descends into particulars, and grows more frei 
and communicative : but the most open, instruc 
tive, and unreserved discourse, is that which pas 
ses between two persons who are familiar and in 
timate friends. On these occasions, a man give 
a loose to every passion and eveiy thought that i 
uppermost, discovers his most retired opinions c 
persons smd things, tries the beauty and strengt! 
of his sentiments, and exposes his whole soul t 
the examination of his friend. 

Tully was the first who observed, that friend 
ship improves happiness and abates miseiy, b 
the doubling of our joy, and dividing of our grief 
a thought in which he hath been followed by a 
the essayers upon friendship that have writte 
since his time. Sir Francis Bacon has finely dc 
scribed other advantages, or, as he calls then 
fruits of friendship ; and, indeed, there is no sul 
jcct of morality which has been better handle 
and more exhausted than this. Among the sev< 
ral fine things which have been spoken of it, 
shall beg leave to quote some out of a very ai 
cient author, whose book would be regarded t 
our modern wits as one of the most shining traci 
of morality that is extant, if it appeared under tli 
name of a Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecia 
philospher: I mean the little apocryphal trcatis< 
entitled The Wisdom of the Son of Sirach. 1 lo 
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finely has he described the art of making friendly 
hy an obliging and affable behaviour ! And laid 
down that precept, which a late excellent author 
iias delivered as his own, That we should have 
many well-wishers, but few friends. ' Sweet lan- 
guage will multiply friends ; and a fair speaking 
tongue will increase kind greetings. Be in peace 
with many, nevertheless have but one counsellor 
of a thousand/* With what prudence does h^ 
caution us in the choice of our friends ! And with 
what strokes of nature (I could almost say of hu- 
mour) has he described the behaviour of a treach- 
erous and self-interested friend ! 'If thou wouldest 
get a friend, prove him first, and be not hasty to 
credit him : for some man is a friend for his own 
occasion, and will not abide in the day of thy 
l;rouble. And there is a friend who being turned 
to enmity and strife, will discover thy reproach.* 
Again, ' Some friend is a compamion at the table, 
and will not continue in the day of thy aiHiction : 
but in thy prosperity he will be as thyself, and 
will be bold over thy servants. If thou be brought 
low he will be against thee, and hide himself 
from thy face.'t What can be more sti^ang and 
pointed than the following verse ? * Separate thy- 
self from thine enemies, and take heed of thy 
friends.' In the next words he particularizes 
one of those fruits of friendship which is describ- 
ed at length by the two famous authors above- 
mentioned, and falls into a general eulogium of 
friendship, which is very just as well as very sub- 
lime. * A faithful friend is a strong defence ; and 
he that hath found such a one hath found a trea- 
fiure. Nothing doth countervail a faithful friend, 
and his excellency is invaluable. A faithful 
friend is the medicine of life ; and they that fear 
* Ecclufi vi. 5, 6. t Il>»d. vi. 7, etseqq. 
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the Lord shall find him. Whoso fcarcth the Lor 
shall direct his friendship aright; for as he is, s 
shall his neighbour (that is his friend) be also.' 
I do not remember to have met with any s^yni 
that has pleased me more than that of a friend 
being the medicine of life, to express the efiicac 
of friendship in healing the pains and anguis 
which naturally cleave to our existence in th 
world ; and am wonderfully pleased witli the tui 
in the last sentence, that a virtuous man shall i 
a blessing meet with a friend who is as virtuous j 
himself. There is another saying in* the san 
author, which would have been very much a< 
mired in an heathen writer : ' Forsake not an o 
friend, for the new is not comparable to him: 
new friend is as new wine ; when it is old the 
shalt drink it with pleasure.'t With what streng 
of allusion, and force of thought, has he descri 
ed the breaches and violations of friendship ?. 
' Whoso casteth a stone at the birds frayeth the 
away ; and he that upbf aidcth his fi*iend, breake 
friendship. Though thou drawest a sword at 
friend, yet despair not, for there may be a retur 
ing to favour. If thou hast opened thy mou 
against thy friend, fear not, for there may be 
reconciliation ; except for upbraiding, or pric 
or disclosing of secrets, or a treacherous woun- 
for, for these things every friend will depart 
W c may observe iu this and several other pr 
cepts in this author, those little familiar instanc 
and illustrations which arc so much admired 
the moral writings of Horace and Epictcti 
There are very beautiful instances of this natu 
in the following passages, which arc likcwi 
written upon the same subject; * Whoso disc 

• Ecclus. vi. 15 — IS. r\h'' \ l''- 

i Ibid. xxii. 20, iJl, 22. 
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vereth secrets, loseth his credit, and shall never 
find a friend to his mind. Love thy friend, and 
be faithful unto him; but if thou bewrayeth his 
secrets, follow no more after him : for as a man 
hath destroyed his enemy, so hast thou lost the 
love of thy friend ; as one that letteth a bird go 
out of his hand, so hast thou let thy friend go, and 
ahall not get hira again : follow after him no more, 
for he is too far off; he is as a roe cscs^d out 
of the snare. As for a wound it may be bound 
up, and after reviling there may be a reconcilia- 
tion ; but he that bewrayeth secrets, is without 
hope.** 

Among the several qualifications of a good 
friend, this wise man has very justly* sinjjled out 
constancy and faithfulness as the principal: to 
these, others have added virtue, knowledge, dis- 
cretion, equality in age and fortune, and as Cicero 
calls it, Morum comitasy < a pleasantness of tem- 
per.* If I were to give my opinion upon such an 
exhausted subject, I should join to these other 
qualifications, a certain equability or evenness of 
behaviour. A man often contracts a friendship 
with one whom perhaps he does not find out till 
after a year's conversation ; when on a sudden 
some latent ill humour breaks out upon him, 
which he never discovered or suspected at his 
first entering into an intimacy with him. There 
are several persons who in some c6rtain periods 
of their lives are inexpressibly agreeable, and iii 
others as odious and detestable. Martial has 
given us a very pretty picture of one of this spe- 
cies, in the following epigram : 

* DijficiU8ffcLciU$yjucundu8, acerbut idem, 
J^Ctc tecum pottum viTfere, nee tine te* 

Epic. xii. 47^ 



* Beclus. xxvii. 16^ et seqq. 
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In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow ; 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen ahout thel^5 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a 
friendship with one, who, by these changes and 
vicissitudes of humour, is sometimes amiable, 
and sometimes odious: and as most men^ are at 
some times in admii-able frame and disposition of 
mind, it should be one of the greatest tasks of 
wisdom to keep ourselves well when we are so, 
and never to go out of that which is the agreeable 
part of our character. C. 
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Bic seg^efea, iUic veniunt feliciua uva^ 
Arhoreifatua alibi, atgiie injiusa tdrescunt 
Gramina, J\iotine vides, cr'oceos ut Tmolut odoreVf 
India mittii ebitr, molleB sua ihura Sabai? 

Chalybdes nudlfernim, virosaque Ponttts 
Castoren, Kliadum palmas Epinis equarum? 
ConHnuo has legeSf atenmque fosdera cevUs 
Impoauit iiatura locis. Virg. Georg. i. 54. 

This gi-ound with Bacchus, that with Ceres suits ; 
Tlint other loads the trees with happy fruits ; 
A fourth with gniss, unbidden, decks the ground : 
Thus Tmolus is with yellow saffron crown d ; 
India black ehon and white iv'ry bears; 
And soft Idumc weeps her od'rous tears : 
Thus Pontus sends her beaver stones from far : 
And naked Spanianls temper steel for wai' : 
Epirus for tir Filcan chariot breeds 
(In hopes of ^alnis) a race of running steeds. 
This is th' original contract: these the laws 
Jmpos'd by nature, and by nature's cause. 



There is no place in the town which I so much 
love to frequent as the Royal Exchange. Ii gives 
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secret satisfaction, and in some measure 
ies my vanity, as I am an Englishman, to sec 
h an assembly of countrymen and foreigners, 
Iting together upon the private business of 
ind, and making this metropolis a kind of 
iunt for the whole earth. I must confess I 
Qpon high-change to be a great council, in 
I all considerable nations have their repre- 
;ives. Factors in the trading world are 
ambassadors are in the politic world ; they 
iate affairs, conclude treaties, and maintain 
)d correspondence between those wealthy 
ies of men that are divided from one ano- 
ly seas and oceans, or live on the different 
nities of a continent. I have often been 
;d to hear disputes adjusted between an in- 
nt of Japan and an alderman of London, or 

a subject of the Great Mogul entering into 
ue with one of the Czar of Muscovy. I am 
ely delighted in mixing with these several 
:ers of commerce, as they are distinguished 
eir different walks and different languages, 
times I am jostled among a body of Arme- 
, sometimes I am lost in a crowd of Jews ; 
>metimcs make one in a group of Dutch- 

I am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at 
mt times ; or rather fancy myself like the 
hilosopher, who upon being asked what 
lyman he was, replied, that he was a citizen 
world. 

>ugh I very frequently visit this busy mul- 
of people, I am known to nobody there but 
end Sir Andrew, who often smiles upon me 
sees me bustling in the crowd, but at the 
time connives at my presence without ta- 
further notice of me. There is indeed a 
ant of Egypt, who just knows me by sight, 
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having fomerly remitted me some money to 
Grand Cairo ; but as I am not versed in the mo- 
dern Coptic, our conferences go no farther than a 
bow and a grimace. 

This grand scene of business gives me an infi- 
nite variety of solid and substantial entertainments. 
As I am a great lover of mankind, my heart natu- 
rally overflows with pleasure at the sight of a 
prosperous and happy multitude, insomuch that 
at many public solemnities I cannot forbear ex- 
pressing my joy with tears that have stolen down 
my cheeks. For this reason I am wonderfully de- 
lighted to sec such a body of men thriving la 
their own private fortunes, and at the same time 
promoting the public stock ; or in other words> 
raising estates for their own families, by bringing 
into their country whatever is wanting, and car- 
rying out of it whatever is superfluous. 

Nature seems to have taken a particular care lo 
disseminate her blessings among the diflerent 
rfcgions of the world, with an eye to this mutual 
intercourse and traffic among mankind, that the na- 
tives of the several parts of the globe might have a 
kind of dependence upon one another, and be 
united together by their common interest. Al- 
most every degree produces something peculiar 
to it. The food oiten grows in one country, and 
the sauce in anotiier. The fruits of Portugal arc 
corrected by the products of Barbadoes, and the 
infusion of a China plant is sweetened by the pith 
of an Indian cane. The Philippic islands give a 
flavour to our European bowls. The single dress 
of a woman of quality is often the product of an 
hundred climates. The muff* and the fan come 
together from the different ends of the earth. The 
scarf is sent from the torrid zone, and the tippet 
from beneath the pole. The brocade pciticout 
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out of the mines of Peru, and the diamond 
face out of the bowels of Indostan. 
we consider our own country in its natural 
>ect, without any of the benefits and advan- 
of commerce, what a barren uncomfortable 
>f earth falls to our share ! Natural historians 
18, that no fruit grows originally among us, 
es hips and haws, a«oms and pig-nuts, with 
delicacies of the like nature ; that our cli- 
of itself, and without the assistance of art, 
nake no farther advances towards a plum 
to a sloe, and carries an apple to no greater 
jction than a crab: that our melons, our 
ties, our figs, our apricots, and cherries, are 
gers among us, imported in different ages, 
laturalized in our English gardens ; and that 
would all degenerate and fall away into the 
. of our own country, if they were wholly ne- 
ed by the planter, and left to the mercy of 
;un and soil. Nor has traffic more enriched 
vegetable world, than it has improved the 
e face of nature among us. Our ships are 
I v/itU the harvest of every climate. Our ta- 
are stored with spices, and oils, and wines, 
rooms are fiiled with pyramids of China, and 
led with the workmanship of Japan. Our 
ling's draught comes to us from the remotest 
5rs of tlie earth. We repair our bodies by 
rugs of America, and repose ourselves under 
in canopies. JVly friend, Sir Andrew, calls 
ineyards of France our gardens ; the spice 
is, our hot-beds ; the Persians, our silk-wea- 
and the Chinese our potters. Nature in- 
fumishes us with the bare necessaries of 
but traffic gives us a great variety of what is 
il, and at the same time supplies us with 

L. II. £ 
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every thing that is convenient and ornamental. 
Nor is it the least part of this our happiness, that 
whilst we enjoy the remotest products of the 
north and south, we are free from those extremi- 
ties of weather which give them birth ; that our . 
eyes are refreshed with the green fields of Brir- 
tain, a^ the same time that our palates are feasted 
>yith fruits that rise between the tropics. 

For these reasons there are not more useful 
members in a commonwealth than merchants. 
They knit mankind together in a mutual inter* 
course of good offices, distribute the gifts of na- 
ture, find work for the poor, add wealth to the 
rich, and magnificence to the great. Our Eng- 
lish merchant converts the tin of his own country 
into gold, and exchanges its wool for rubies. The 
Mahometans are clothed in our British manu- 
facture, and the inhabitants of the frozen zone 
warmed with fleeces of our sheep. 

When I have been upon the 'Change, I have 
often fancied one of our old kings standing in 
person, where he is represented in effigy, and 
lookhig down upon the wealthy concourse of 
people with which that place is every day filled. 
In this case, how would he be surprised to hear 
ull the languages of Europe spoken in this Uttlc 
spot of his former dominions, and to sed so many 
private men, who in his time would have been 
the vassals of some powerful baron, negotiating 
like princes for greater sums of money than were 
formerly to be met with in the royal treasury I 
Trade, without enlarging the British territories, 
has i^ivcn us a kind of additional empire. It has 
multiplied the number of the rich, made our lan- 
ded estates infinitely more valuable than they 
were formerly, and added to them an accession of 
other estates as valuable as the lands themselves. 
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Interdum viilgua rectum videt, 

HoR. 1 Ep. ii C3. 

Sometimes ihe vulgar see and judge aright. 

lEN I travelled, I took a particular delight in 
ring the songs and fables that are come from 
ler to son, and are most in vogue among the 
imon people of the countries through which I 
sed ; for it is impossible that any thing should 
miversally tasted and approved by a multitude, 
agh they are only the rabble of a nation, M^hich 
1 not in it some peculiar aptness to please and 
tify the mind of man. Human nature is the 
le in all reasonable creatures^ and whatever 
s in with it, will meet with admirers amongst 
ders of all qualities and conditions. Molicrc, 
ire are told by Monsieur Boileau, used to read 
his comedies to an old woman who was his 
ise-keeper, as she sat with him at her work by 
chimney comer ; and could foretell the suc- 
s of his play in the theati'e, from the reception 
let at his fire-side, for he tells us the audience 
ays followed the old woman, and never failed to 
»h in the same place. 

know nothing which more shews the essential 
inherent perfection of simplicity of thought, 
ve that which I call the Gothic manner in wri- 
than this, that the first pleases all kinds of 
ites, and the latter only such as have formed to 
mselves a wrong artificial taste upon little fan- 
il authors and writers of epigram'. Homer, 
•gil, or Milton, so far as the language of their 
sms is understood, will please a reader of plain 
;unon sense, who would neither relish nor 
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comprehend an epigram of Martial, or a poem 
of Cowley ; so, on the contrary, an ordinary song 
or ballad that is the delight of the common peo- 
ple, cannot fail to please all such readers as are 
not unqualified for the entertainment by their af- 
fectation or ignorance ; and the reason isplain^ be- 
cause the same paintings of nature, which re- 
commend it to the most ordinary reader, will ap- 
pear beautiful to the most refined. 

The old song of Chevy-Chase is the favourite 
ballad of the common people of England, and Ben 
Jonson used to say, he had rather have been the 
author of it tlian of all his works. Sir Philip 
Sidney, in his discourse of Poetry, speaks of it 
in the following words : ^ I never heard the old 
song of Percy and Douglas, that I found not my 
heart more moved than with a trumpet ; and yet 
it is sung by some blind crowder with no rougher 
voice than rude style, which being so evil appa- 
relled in the dust and cobweb of that uncivil age, 
what would it work trimmed in the gorgeous 
eloquence of Pindar ?' For my own part, I am 
so professed an admirer of this antiquated song' 
that I shall give my reader a critique upon it 
without any further apology for so doing. 

The greatest modern critics have laid it dow 
as a rule. That an heroic poem should be fount 
ed upon some important precept of moralit 
adapted to the constitution of the country in whi 
the poet writes. Homer and Virgil have fonr 
their plans in this view. As Greece was a c 
lection of many govcrrunents, who suRercd v 
much among themselves, and gave the Per 
emperor, who was their common enemy, many 
vantages over them by their mutual jealousies 
animosities, Ilonicr,* in order to establish an 

• This anachi-onism vith respect to Homer cannot f 
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them an union, which was so necessary for their 
safety, grounds his poem upon the discords of 
the several Grecian princes who were engaged 
in a confederacy against an Asiatic prince, and 
the several advantages which the enemy gained 
by such discords. At the time the poem we are 
now treating of was written, tlie disscntions of 
the barons,* who were then so many petty princes, 
ran very high, whether they quarrelled among 
themselves, or with their neighbours, and produ- 
ced unspeakable calamities to the country. The 
poet, to deter men from such unnatural conten- 
tions, describes a bloody battle and dreadful scene 
of death, occasioned by the mutual feuds which 
reigned in the families of an English and Scotch 
nobleman. That he designed this for the in- 
struction of his poem, we may learn from his 
four last lines, in which, after the example of the 
modem tragedians, he draws from it a precept 
for the benefit of his readers : 

God save the king, and bless the land 

In plenty, joy, and peace ; 
And grant henceforth that foul debate 

'Twixt noblemen may cease. 

The next point observed by the greatest heroic 
poets, hatli been to celebrate persons and actions 
which do honour to their country: thus Virgil's 

aotUe. Homer flourished 850 years before the christian sera, 
and according to others 980, which calculation places him 
near the age of Solomon. 

• There is here a similar chronological inaccuracy with 
respect to Chevy-Chase. The dissentions of the barons were 
long over before the event which is commonly supposed to 
have |;iTen occasion to this ballad. The battle of Ottcrburn, 
QSoaUy called Chevy-Chase, was fought A. D. 1388, in the 
renpis of Richard II. of England, and Robert II. of Scotland. 
Others with less probability have brought down the action to 
the reigns of Hcniy lY. of England, aud James I. of Scotland. 
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cro was the founder of Rome, Homer's a prince 
»f Greece ; and for this reason Valerius Flaccufl 
ind Statius, who were both Romansy might be 
justly derided for having chosen the expedition 
of the Golden Fleece, and the Wars of Thebes, 
for the subjects of their epic writings. 

The poet before us has not only found out an 
hero in his own country, but i*aises the reputation 
of it by several beautiful incidents. The Eng- 
lish are the first who take the field, and the last 
who quit it. The English bring only fifteen hun- 
dred to the battle, the Scotch two thousand. 
The English keep the field with fifty-three ; the 
Scotch retire with fifty-five : all the rest on each 
side being slain in battle. But the most remark- 
able circumsiance of this kind is the different 
nuuiner in which the Scotch and English kings 
receive the news of this fight, and of the great 
men's deaths, who commanded in it. 

T!)is news was brought to Edinburgh^ 

AVIicre Scotlamrs king did rciga. 
That brave Earl Douglas sudden^'' 

Was with an arrow slain. 

heavy news. King James did say, 
Scotland can witucss be, 

1 have not any captain more 
Of such account as he. 

Like tidings to King Ilcnry came 

Within as short a space,* 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slain in Chevy -Chase. 

Now God be with him, said our king.« 

Sith 'twill no better be, 
I trust I have within my realm 

Five hundred as good as he. 

Yet shall not Scot nor Scotland sny. 
But I will vengeance take, 

* Impos;^ibIe ! for it was more than three tunes t 
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And be verenged cm them all 
For bniTe Lord Percy's take. 

This TOW full well the king perform'd 

After on Humble-down, 
In one day fifty knights were slain. 

With lords of great renown. 

And of the rest of small account 
Did many thousands die, &o. 

At the same time that our poet shews a laudable 
partiality to his countrymen, he represents the 
Scots after a manner not unbecoming so bold and 
brave a people : 

Earl Douglas on a milk-white steed. 

Most like a baron bold. 
Rode foremost of the company^ 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

His sentiments and actions are erery way suitable 
to an hero. One of us two, says he, must die: I 
am an earl as well as yourself, so that you can 
have no pretence for refusing the combat : how- 
ever, says he, it is pity, and indeed would be a 
sin, that so many innocent men should perish for 
our sakcs, rather let you and I end our quarrel in 
single fight : 

Ere thus I will out-braved be, 

One of us two shall die, 
I know thee well, an earl thou art. 

Lord Percy, so am I. 

But trust me, Percy, pit^ it were 

And great offence to kill 
A^ of these our harmless men. 

For they have done no ill. 

Let thou and I the battle try. 

And set our men aside ; 
Accurst be he. Lord Percy said. 

By whom it is deny'd. 

When these brave men had distinguished 
themselves in the battle, and in single combat 
with each other, in the midst of a generous 
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y, full of heroic sentiment, the Scotch Ctrl fieU 
id with his dying words encourages his men 
3venge his death, representing to them, as t 
lost bitter circumstance of it> that his rival s 
lim fall : 

With that there came an arrow keea 

Out of an E^lish how. 
Which struck Earl Douglas to the heut 

A deep and deadly hlow. 

Who never spoke more words than th^se^ 

Fight on, mv meri7r-men all. 
For why, my life is at an end. 

Lord Percy sees my fall. 

Merry-men, in the language of those times, is 
more than a cheerful word for companions a 
fellow soldiers. A passage in the eleventh bo 
of Virgil's iEneid is very much to be admin 
where Camilla, in her last agonies, instead 
weeping over the wound she had received, 
one might have expected from a warrior of \ 
sex, considers only (like the hero of whom we 
now speaking) how the battle should be contin 
after her death : 

Turn tic expirana, &c. JEm. xi, 82Q. 

A gathering mist o'erclonds the cheerful eyes ; 
And from her checks the rosy colour flics, 
Then turns to her, whom of her female train. 
She trusted most, and thus she speaks with pain: 
Acca, 'tis past ! he swims before my sight. 
Inexorable death ; and claims his right. 
Bear my last words to Tumus ; fly with speed. 
And hid him timely to my charge succeed : 
Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve ; 
Farewell. 

Dryden. 

Tumus did not die in so heroic a m 
though our poet seems to have had his ey 
Tumus's speech in the last verse : 

Lord Percy sees my faH. 



' ■■ VicUHt etvicUm tendere paltnas 
AuwnU videre — JEn. zii. 1^36. 

The Latin ebiefs hare teen me beg my life. 

Daydxn. 

Earl Percy's lamentation over his enemy is 
gemerous, beautiful, and passionate : I must only 
caution the reader not to let the simplicity of 
the style, which one may well pardon in so old a 
poet, prejudice him a^nst the greatness of the 
thought: 

Then leaving life. Earl Per^ took 

The dead man by the hand. 
And said, Earl Douglas,' for thy life 

Would I had lost my land. 

O Christ ! my yery heart doth bleed 

With sorrow for thy sake ; 
For sure a more renowned knight 

Mischance did never take. 

The beautiful line, < Taking the dead man by the 
hand/ will put the reader in mind of iEneas's be- 
haviour towards Lausus, whom he himself had 
slain as he came to the rescue of his aged &ther : 

m4t vero ut DuUum vidit tnorientist et ora^ 
Ora modia AnchUiadea paUenHa nUris; 
Jngemuitf tnUerana gravittr, dextramque tedendit. 

An. X. 821. 
The pious prince beheld young Lausus dead ; 
He griev'd) he wept, then grasped his hand and said, 8co. 

Dry DEN. 

I shall take another opportunity to consider the 
other parts of this old song. C. 
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Scribere juatUt amor, 

Ovid. Epistiv. 10. 

Love bade me write. 

The entire conquest of our passions is so difficult 
a work, that they who dpspair of it should think 
of a less difficult task, and only attempt to regu- 
late them. But there is a third thing which may 
contribute not only to the ease, but also to the 
pleasure of our life ; and that is refining our pas- 
sions to a greater elegance than we receive them 
from nature. When the passion is Love, this 
work is performed in innocent, though rude and 
uncultivated minds, by the mere force and dignity 
of the object. There are forms which naturally 
create respect in the beholders, and at once in- 
flame and chastise the imagination. Such an im- 
pression as this gives an immediate ambition to 
deserve, in order to please. This cause and 
effect are beautifully described by Mr. Drydeu in 
the fable of Cymon and Iphigenia. After he has 
represented Cymon so stupid, that 

He whistled as he wcnt> for want of thought ; 
he makes him fall into the following scene, and 
shews its influence upon him so excellently, that 
it appears as natural as wonderful : 

It happen'd on a summer's holiday. 
That to the greenwood-shade he took his way f 
His quarter-staff, which he could ne'er forsaJie, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 
He trud^d along, unknowing what he sought. 
And whisUed as he went, for want of thought. 

By chance conducted, or by thirst constrain'dj 
The deep recesses of the grove he gain'd ; 
Where in a plain, defended by the wood. 
Crept through the matted grass a crystal floods 
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By whieh an alabuter foantain stood 9 
And on the margin of the fount waalaid 
(Attended by her slaves) a sleeping maid. 
Like Dian and her nymphs, when lir'd with sportv 
To rest by cool Kiirous they resort : 
The dame herself the goddess well expressed, 
Not more distinguished by Iter purple vc8t» 
Than by the charming features of ner f)sfic» 
And e'en in slumber a suiierior grace ; 
Her eomely limbs compos'd with decent care. 
Her body shaded with a slight cymarr; 
Her bosom to the view was only bare : 
The fanning wind upon her bosom blows. 
To meet the fanning wind her bosom rose ; 
The .fanning wind and purling streams continue her 
repose. 

The fool of nature stood with stupid eyes. 
And gaping mouth, that testifyM surprise ; 
Fiz'd on her face, nor could remove Lis sight. 
New as be was to love, and novice in delight : 
Long mute he stood, and leaning on his staff. 
His wonder witness'cl with an idiot lau^h ; 
Then would have spoke, but by his ghmm'ring sense 
Firat found his want of words, and fear'd offcniie : 
Doubted for what he was he should be known 
By fail elown* accent, and his country-tone. 



But lest this fine description should be cxccptcf? 
against, as the creation of tliat great master Mr. 
Diyden, and not on account of what has really 
ever happened in the world, I shall give you ver- 
batim, the epistle of an enamoured footmaain the 
country to his mistress. Their surnames shall 
not be inserted, because their passions demand a 
greater respect than is due to their quality — 
James is servant in a great family, and Elizabeth 
waits upon the daughter of one as numerous « 
some miles off her lover. James, before he be- 
held Betty, was vain of his strength, a rough 
wrestler, and quairclsome cudgel-player ; Betty 
a public dancer at may-poles, a romp at stool-ball : 
he always following idle women, she playing 
among the peasants : he a countiy bully, she a 
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country coquette. But love has made her con- 
stantly in her mistress's chamber, where the 
young lady gratifies a secret passion of her own, 
by making Betty talk of James ; and James is 
become a constant waiter near his master's apart- 
ment, in reading, as well as he can, romances* 
I cannot learn who Molly is, who it seems walked 
ten miles to carry the angry message, which gave 
occasion to what follows : 

' MY DEAR BETTY, May 14, 1711. 

^ Remember your bleeding lover who lies 
bleeding at the wounds Cupid made with the ar- 
rows he borrowed at the eyes of Venus, which is 
your sweet person. 

' Nay more, with the token you sent me for my 
love and service offered to your sweet person ; 
which was your base respects to my ill conditions; 
when, alas ! there is no ill conditions in me, but 
quite contrary ; all love and purity, especially to 
your sweet person ; but all this I take as a jest. 

' But the sad and dismal news which Molly 
brought me struck me to the heart, which was it 
seems, and is, your ill conditions for my love and 
respects to you. 

< For she told me, if I came forty times to you, 
you would not speak with me, which words 1 am 
sure is a great grief to me. 

' Now, my dear, if I may not be permitted to 
your sweet company, and to have the happiness 
of speaking with your sweet person, I beg the 
favour of you to accept of this my secret mind 
and thoughts, which hath so long lodged in my 
breast, the which if you do not accept, I believe 
will go nigh to break my heart. 

' For indeed, my dear, I love you above all the 
beauties I ever saw in all my life. 
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« The young gentleman, and my master's 
daughter, the Londoner that is come down to 
marry her, sat in the arbour most part of last 
night. Oh, dear Betty, must the nightingales 
sing to those who marry for money, and not to us 
true lovers ! Oh, my dear Betty, that we could 
meet this night where we used to do in the 
wood ! 

* Now, my dear, if I may not have the blessing 
of kissing your sweet lips, I beg I may have the 
happiness of kissing your fair hand, with a few 
lines from your dear self, presented by whom you 
please or think fit. I Ijelieve, if time would per- 
mit me, I could write all day; but the time being 
short, and paper little, no more from your never- 
failing lover till death. James — V 

Poor James ! since his time and paper were so 
short, I that have more than I can use well of 
both, will put the sentiments of this kind letter 

* This maD's name was Jam6s Hirst He was a servant to 
the Hon. Edward Wortley,Esq. and in deliyering a parcel of 
letters to his master, gave by mistake this letter, which he 
had just prepared for his sweetheart, and kept in its stead 
One of his master's. He quickly returned to rectify the 
Uander, bat it was too late. Unfortunately the letter to 
Better was the first that presented itself to Mr. Wortley, who 
had mdolged his curiosity in reading the love-tale of his en- 
tmonred footman. James requested to have it returned in 
Vain. James,' said his master, * you shall be a great 
BMUI9 and this letter must appear in the Spectator.' 

James succeeded in putting an end to Betty's ill conditions, 
Ind obtained her consent to marry him ; but the roan-iage 
Was prevented by her sudden death. James Hirst, soon 
ifter, from his regard and love for Betty, married her sister, 
and died about thirteen years ago, by Pennistone, in th« 
neighbourhood of Wortley, near Leeds. Betty's sister and 
Mieeessor, was probably the Molly who walked ten miles to 
earry the angry message which occasioned the preceding 
letter. 
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(the style of which seems to be confused with 
scraps he had got in hearing and reading what he 
did not understand) into what he meant to express. 

* DEAR CREATURE, 

* Can you then neglect him who has forgo*^ 
all his recreations and enjoyments, to pine away 
his life in thinking of you ? When I do so, you 
appear more amiable to me thian Venus does in 
the most beautiful description that ever was made 
of her. All this kindness you return with an ac- 
cusation, that I do not love you : but the contrary 
is so manifest, that T cannot think you in' earnest. 
But the certainty given me in your message by 
Molly, that you do not love me, is what robs me 
of all comfort. She says you will not see me : 
if you can have so much cruelty, at least write 
to me, that I may kiss the impression made by 
your fair hand. I love you above all things, and 
in my condition, what you look upon with indif- 
ference is to me the most exquisite pleasure or 
pain. Our young lady and a fine gentleman from 
London, who are to marry fo^r mercenary ends^ 
walk about our gardens, and hear the voice of 
evening nightingales, as if for fashion sake they 
courted those solitudes, because they have heard 
lovers do so. Oh Betty! could I hear these 
rivulets murmur, and birds sing, while you stood 
near me, how little sensible should I be that we 
are both servants, that there is any thing on earth 
above us ! Oh ! I could Avi'itc to you as long as I 
love you, till death itself. James.* 



N. B, By the words ill-conditions, James 
means, in a woman coquetry, in a man incon* 
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&enu8 immortale manet, tnultotgite per anno8 
Stat fortuna domis, et avi munerantur avomm. 

ViRC. Georg. iv. 808. 

Tk' immortal line in snre sueeeasion reigns. 

The fortune of the family remains, 

And grandsires' grandsons the long list eontains. 

Drydeit. 

ilAViNG already given my reader an account of 
'Several extraordinary clubs both ancient and 
modem, I did not design to have troubled him 
•with . any more narratives of this nature ; but I 
liave lately received information of a club, ivhich 
I can call neither ancient nor modem, that I daro 
say will be no less surprising to my reader than 
it was to myself; for which reason I shall^ com- 
municate it to the public as one of the greatest 
curiosities in its kind. 

A friend of mine complaining of a tradesman 
who is relatsd to him, after having represented 
him as a very idle worthless fellow, -who neglec- 
ted his family, and spent most of his time over a 
bottle, told me, to conclude his character, that 
he was a member of the Everlasting club. So 
very odd a title raised my curiosity to inquire 
into the nature of a club that had such a sound- 
ing name ; upon wliich my friend gave me the 
following account : 

The Everlasting dub consists of a hundred 
members, who divide the whole twenty-four 
hours among them in such a manoer, that the 
club sits-day and night from one end of the year 
to another ; no party presuming to rise till they 
are relieved by tHose who are in course to succeed 
them. By this means a' member of the Everlast* 
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ing club never wants company ; for though he is 
not upon duty hhnself, he is sure to find some 
who are ; so that if he be disposed to take a whet^ 
a nooning, an evening's draught, or a bottle after 
midnight, he goes to the club, and finds a knot of 
friends to his mind. 

It is a maxim in this club, that the steward 
never dies ; for as they succeed one another by 
way of rotation, no man is to quit the great elbow- 
chair which stands at the upper end of the table, 
till his successor is in reac^^ness to fill it: inso- 
much that there has not been a eede vacantt in 
the memoiy of man. 

This club was instituted towards the end (or as 
some of them say, about the middle) of the civil 
wars, and conthiued without interruption till the 
time of the great fire,* M'hich burnt them out, and 
dispersed them for several weeks. The steward 
at that time maintained his post till he had like to 
have been blown up with a neighbouring housei 
(which was demolished in order to stop the fire;) 
and would not leave the chair at last, till he had 
emptied all the bottles upon the table, and recei- 
ved 1 ope;ited directions from the club to withdraw 
himself. This st»^ward is frequently talked of in 
the ciub, and looked upon by every member of it 
as a greater num, tlian the famous captain men- 
lio cd in my Lord Clarendon, who was burnt in 
his ship because he would not quit it without or- 
ders. It is said, that towards the close of 1700, 
being the great year of jubilee, the club had it 
under consideration whether they should break 
up or continue their session; but after many 
speeches and debates, it wos at length agreed to 
sit out the other century. This resolution passed 
in a general club nemine contradiccntc, 

* Anno 1666. 
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Having given this short account of the institu- 
tion and continuation of the Everlasting club, I 
should here endeavour to say something of the 
manners and characters of its several members, 
vrhich I shall do according to the best lights I have 
received in this matter. 

It appears by their books in general, that, 
since their first institution, they have smoked fifty 
tons of tobacco, di*ank thirty thousand butts of ale, 
one thousand hogsheads of red port, two hundred 
barrels of brandy, and a kilderkin of small beer. 
There 'has been likewise a great consumption of 
cards. It Is also said, that they observe the law 
in Ben Jonson's club,* which orders the fire to be 
always kept in, (focus /lerennie esto) as well for the 
convenience of lighting their pipes, as to cure 
the dampness of the club-room. They have an 
eld woman in the nature of a vestal, whose busi- 
ness it is to cherish and perpetuate the fire which 
bums from generation to generation, and has seen 
the gkkss-house fires in and out abeve an hundred 
;times.~ 

The Everlasting club treats all other clubs 
•.with an eye of contempt, and talks even of the 
Kit-Cat and October as of a couple of upstarts. 
Their ordinary discourse, (as much, as I have been 
able to learn of it) tunis altogether upon such ad- 
ventures as have passed in their own assembly ; 
of members who have taken the glass in their 
turns for a week together, without stirring out of 
the club ; of others who have smoked an hundred 
pipes at a sitting; of others, who have not missed 
their morning's draughtfor twenty years together. 
• Sometimes they speak in raptures of a run of ale 

* Seetlie Leges Convi vales of this club, in Langbaine's 
XiTcs of English poctSj| &;c. Art. Ben Jonson. 

F 2 
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in King Charles's reign ; and sometimes reflect 
with astonishment upon games at whbt* which 
have been miraculously recovered by members of 
the society, wfien in all human probability the case 
was desperate. 

They delight in several old catches, which they 
sing at all hours to encourage one another to 
moisten their clay, and grow immortal by drink- 
ing ; with many other edifying exhortations of 
the like nature. 

There are four general clubs held in a year^at 
which time they fill up vacancies, appoint waiters^ 
confirm the old fire-maker, or elect a new one^ 
settle contributions for coals, pipes, tobacco, and 
and other necessaries. 

The senior member has outlived the whole 
club twice over, and has been drunk with the 
grand-fathers of some of the priesent sitting mem- 
bers. C. 
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O Dea certe ! Virg. JEn. i. 328. 

O goddess ! for no less you seem. 

It is very strange to consider, that a creature 
like man, who is sensible of so many weaknesses 
and imperfections, should be actuated by a love of 
fame : that vice and ignorance, imperfection and 
misery, should contend for praise, and endeavour 
as much as possil)le to make themselves objects* 
of admiration. 

But notwithstanding man's essential perfection 
is but very little, liis comparative perfection may 
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ry considerable. If he looks upon himself 
abstracted li^ht> he has not much to boast 
ut if he considers himself with regard to 
s> he may find occasion of glorying, if not 
own virtues, at least in the absence of ano- 
i imperfections. This gives a different turn 
i reflections of the wise man and the fool, 
irst endeavours to shine in himself, and the 
> outshine others. The first is humbled by 
mse of his own infirmities, the last is lifted 
the discovery of those which he observes in 
men. The wise man considers what he 
, and the fool what he abounds in. The 
nan is happy when he gains his own appro- 
I, and the fool when he recommends himself 
applause of those about him. 
: however unreasonable and absui*d this pas- 
)r admimtion may appear in such a creature 
n, it is not wholly to be discouraged; since 
n produces very good effects, not only as it 
ins him from doing anything which is mean 
^ntemptible, but as it pushes him to actions 
t are great and glorious. The principle 
►e defective or faulty, but the consequences 
duces are so good, that for the benefit of 
ind, it ought not to be extinguished. 
J observed by Cicero, that men of the great- 
d the most shining parts are the most actu- 
>y ambition ; and if we look into the two 
, I believe we shall find this principle of ac- 
Tonger in women than in men. 
5 passion for praise, which is so very vehe- 
n the fair sex, produces excellent effects in 
n of sense, who desire to be admired for 
)nly which deserves admiration: and I 
we may observe, without a compliment to 
that many of them do not only live in a 
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g7*L: iziz h-zHcTt^tzi'i of irDmankindj! 
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B-t ts this passion for admiration, when it 
V. c : kb according to re::iGri. improxes the beautiful 
T/tr-t cf our species in evenr Thing that is laudable ; 
so r:othirig is more desiruciive to them when it 
i 5 goven:ed br vanity Lnd folly. AVhat I have 
t};c: efore here to say. only regards the Tain part 
• ihc sex, v hom for certain reasons, which the 
rc'uder wli hereafter see at larg:e, I shall distin- 
r^uish by the name of idols. An idol is wholly 
I.-. ken up in the adoiTiing of her person. You 
•^cc in cveiy postui-e of her body, air of her face, 
and motion of her head, that it is her business and 
t;rijployinent to gain adorers. For this reason 
)(jur idols appear in all public places and assem- 
blies, in order to seduce men to their worship, 
'i jic play-h'jusc is very frequently filled with 
idolh s(?vei-ul of them arc carried in procession 
<;v<;ry evening about the ring, and several of them 
jj<:t up their worship even in churches. They ai"C 
to be accosted in the language proper to the 
<l( ily. Life and death arc in their power; joys 
of heaven, and pains of hell, are at their disposal : 
IKU iulise is in their arms, and eternity in every 
nionient that you arc present with tlicm. Rap- 
luirs, iranspoils, and ecstasies, arc the rcwai'ds 
♦\ljirU they confer: sighs and tears, prayers and 
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en hearts, are the ofifering's which are pud 
lem. Their smiles make men happy ; their 
Ds drive them to despair. I shall only add 
5r this head, that Ovid's book of the Art of 
^ b a kind of heathen ritual, which contains all 
brms of worship which are made use of to an 

would be as difficult a task to reckon up these 
rent kinds of idols, as Milton's was to number 
3 that were known in Canaan, and the lands 
ining. Most of them are worshipped like 
9ch, in fires and flames. Some of them like 
, love to see their votaries cut and slashed, and 
ding their blood for them. Some of them 
the idol in the Apocrypha, must have treats 
:oIlations prepared for them every night. It 
indeed been known, that some of them have 
: used by their incensed worshippers like the 
lese idols, who are whipped and scourged 
1 they refuse to comply with the prayers that 
iffered tothem. 

must here observe, that those idolaters who 
»te themselves to the idols I am here speaking 
iffer very much from all other kinds of ido* 
's. For as others fall out because they wor- 
different idols, these idolaters quarrel be- 
e they worship the same, 
he intention therefore of the idol is quite con* 
' to the wishes of the idolaters ; as the one 
*es to confine the idol to himself, the whole 
aess and ambition of the other is to multiply 
ers. This humour of an idol is prettily des- 
;d in a tale of Chaucer. He represents one 
lem sitting at a table with three of her vota- 
about her, who are all of ;them courting her 
ar, and paying their adorations. She smiled 
I one, drank to another^ and trod upon the 
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Other's foot) whigh was under the table. Now 
which -of these three, says the old bard, do you 
think was the favourite ? In troth, says he, not 
one of all the three. 

The behaviour of this old idol in Chaucer, puts 
me in mind of the beautiful Clarinda, one of the 
greatest idols among the moderns! She is wor- 
shipped once a week by candle-light, in the 
midst of a large congregation, generally called an 
assembly. Some of the gayest youths in the na- 
tion endeavour to plant themselves in her eyC) 
while she sits in form with multitudes of tapers 
burning about her. To encourage the zeal of 
her idolaters, she bestows a mark of her favour 
upon every one of them, before they go out of 
her presence. She asks a question of one, tells a 
story to another, glances an ogle upon a third, 
takes a pinch of snuff from the fourth, lets her 
fan drop by accident to give the fifth an occasion 
of taking it up. In short, every one goes away 
satisfied with his success, and encouraged to re- 
new his devotions on the same canonical hour 
that day seveunight. 

An idol may be undeified by many accidentd 
causes. Marriage in particular is a kind of coun- 
ter-apotheosis, or a deification inverted. — When 
a man becomes familiar with his goddess, she 
quickly sinks into a woman. 

Old age is likewise a great decayer of your idpl. 
The truth of it is, there is not a more unhappy 
being than a superannuated idol, especially when 
she has contracted such airs and behaviour as are 
only graceful when her worshippers are about 
her. 

Considering therefore that in these and many 
other cases the woman generally outlives the idol, 
I must retumto the moral of-this paper, and desir« 
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my fair readers to give a proper direction to their 
passion for being admired ; in order to which, 
they must endeavour to make themselves the ob- 
jects of a reasonable and lasting admiration. This 
IS not to be hoped for from beauty, or dress, or 
fashion, but from those inward ornaments which 
are not to be defaced by time or sickness, and 
which appear most amiable to those who are most 
acquainted with them. C. 
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— i^Wkfen* opera interrupta 

VxRG. Mn. ir. 8S* 

The works dnfinished and neglected lie. 

In my last Monday's paper I gave some general 
instances of those beautiful strokes which please 
the reader in the old song of Chevy-Chase ; I shall 
here, according to my promise, be more particu- 
lar, and shew that the sentiments in that ballad 
arc extremely natural and poetical, and full of 
the majestic simplicity which we admire in the 
greatest of the ancient poets: for wliich reason 
I shall quote several passages of it, in which tlie 
thought is altogether the same with what we meet 
m seventl passages of the -fineid j not thit I would 
infer from thenee, that the poet (whoever he was) 
proposed to himself any imitation of those pas- 
sages, but that he was directed to them in general 
by the same kind of poetical genius, and by the 
same copyings after nature. 

Had this old song been filled with epigramma- 
ti«al turns and points of wit, it might perhaps 
have pleased the wrongs taste of some readers ^ 
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but it would never have become tlie (Mlg;]it of tte 
common peoplei nor haTe vamed thehejaitcf 
Sir PhiUp Sidnef like the sound a trtimpet} it 
is only nature that can have thie'effeetf iiid pkiiae 
those tastes which are. the lAost unprejndicedior 
the most refined. I musit however beg leave to 
dissent from so great an authorftfr as that of Sir 
Philip Sidney, in the judgment which he has 
passed as to the rude style and evil f^ipar^ of this 
antiquated song ; for there are several jmrts in k 
where not only the thought but the language is 
majestic, and the nunibers sonorous ; at least* the 
apparel is much more gorgeous than mani^ of the 
poets made use of in Queen Elizabeth's time^ as 
the reader will see in several of the following 
quotations. 

What can be greater than, either the thought 

or the expression in that stanza, 

drive the deer with hoimd and horo 
Earl Percy took his way ! 
The child may rue that is unborn 
The hunting of that day ! 

This way of considering the misfortunes which 
this battle would bring upon posterity, not only 
on those who were born immediately after the 
battle, and lost their fathers in it, but on those also 
wtio perished in future battles which took their 
rise from this quarrel of the two earls, is wonder- 
fully beautiful, and conformable to the way of 
thinking among the ancient poets. 

AucUet pugruu nitio parcnium 

Harajuventaa. Hor. 1 Od. ii. 85. 

Fosterityy thinn*d by their fieithers' erimes^ 
Shall read with grief} the story of their times. 

What can be more sounding and poetical^ or re* 
semble moi*e the majestic simplicity of the an* 
( iciits, than the foUowmg stanzas I 



The stout Earl of Northamberlftiid 

A TOW to God did make. 
His pleasure in the Seottish woods 

Three summer's days to take. 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bold^ 

All chosen men of might, 
-Who knew full well, in time of need» 

To aim their shafts aright. 

The hounds ran swiftlj through the woods 

The nimble deer to take. 
And with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make. 
■I Vocat ingenti clamore Citfuerm 
Taygetique caties, domitrixgue Epidaurua e^uorum : 
Et vox asaensu nemorum ingeminata remu^» 
Gboro. ill. 43. 

[^ithseron loudly calls roe to my way ; 

Thy hounds, Taygetus, open and pursue the prey ; 

High Epidaurus urges on my speed, 

Pam'd for his hills, and for his horsey' breed : 

Prom hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound ; 

Por Echo hunts along, and propagates the sound. 

D&YDEir. 

Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come. 

His men in armour bright; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears. 

All marching in our sight. 

All men of pleasant Tividale, 
Fast by the rirer Tweed, &c. 

i country of the Scotch warriors, described in 
iC two last verses, has a fine romantic situa- 
, and affords a couple of smooth words for 
se. If the reader compares the foregoing six 
s of the song with the following Latin verses, 
vill see how much they are written in the spi- 
)f Virgil : 

^dversi campo apparent, hastasgue reducHa 
Protendunt ionge dexiria ; et apicula vibrant : < 
Quique altum I^rofneste virt, guique arva Gabina 
Tunonia, gelidumque Aiiienem, et roacida rivia 
ffemica aaxa colunt q ui roaea rura VtUni, 

OL. II. G 



Attd ? '^vn the ground. 

"^"'•^^r/Xr the same ^maBne, 
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Bat whetfierfronr ailltumaa hand it eame^ 

Or hostile god. Is left oiHc^Dwii hy fame. Daydbit. 

It of all the descriptive patts of this song, there 
e none more beautiful than itie four following 
inzas, which have a great force and spirit in 
em, and are filled with very'fiatural circum- 
inces. The thought in the tXird stanza was 
ver touched by any other poet^' and is such an 
e as would have shined in Hosier or in Virgil^ 

So thus did both these nobles dic^ 

Whose courage none could stain; 
An English archer then peroei¥*4 

The noble Earl was slain. 

He had a bow bent in his handy 

Made of a trusty tree. 
An arrow of a cloth-yard loaf 

Unto the head drew he. 

A^inst Sir Hugh Montgomery 

So right his shaft he set. 
The grey-goose wing that was thercM 

In his heart-blood was wet. 

This fight did Ust from break of day 

Till setting of the sun; 
For when they rung the eTening bett 

The battle scarce was done. 

le may observe, likewise, that in the catalogue 
the slain, the author has followed the example 
the great ancient poets, not only in giving a 
ig list of the dead, but by diversifying it with 
tie characters of particular persons. 

And with Earl Douglas there was slain 

Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
Sir Charles Carrel, tiiat from the field 

One foot would never 4y: 

Sir Charles Murrel of Batcliffteo, 

His sister's son was he ; 
Sir Dayid Lamb so well esteem'd. 

Yet saved could not be. 

be &miliar sound in these names destroys the 
ajesty of the description ^ for thi)» reason I 
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not mention this part of thc^poeti bat to shew the 
natural cast of thon^h^hfch appears in it» as the 
two last Terses look almost like a translation of 
Virgil. . 

Quifmt im Teitfmt et MorvmuUfimuM ^agvL 

JDm iUUervismn ■ Mn, 3. 4^ 

Then Biplieas fen inthe Qneqniftl fighty 

Just of lut wordy obtenrant of the ri^t: ' 

HeaT'ii lhoo{^ Aot ao. IhtTSXT. 

In the catalogue of the English who fell. Witter* 
ington's bemiviour is in the same manner. ^artH 
cularized very artfully, as the reader is prepared 
for it by that account which is given of him m the 
beginning of the battle; though I am satisfied 
your little buffoon readers (who have seen that 
passage ri^culed in Hudibras) will not be abl* 
to take the beauty of it for which reason I dare 
not so much as quote it. 

Then ste^t a a gallant 'squire iaeiAt, 

Witherineton was his name^ 
Who saidy Iwoold not hare it told 

To Henry our king for shame. 

That e'er mj eaptain fought on foot. 
And I stood looking on. 

We meet with the same heroic sentiment in Virgil. 

JVbn pudetf O ButuH, cunctia pro taUbtu unam 

Ohjectare ammam ? nutnerone an viribu$ mmd 

J^on aumua — ? Mn. xiL 229. 

For shame^ Ratnlians^ can yon hear the sight 
Of one exposed for all, in single fight ? 
Can we before the face of heav'o confess 
Our courage colder, or our numbers less I 

Drydev. 

What can be more natural, or more moving, than 
the circumstances in which he describes ti^e be- 
haviour of those women who had lost their hus- 
bands on this &tal day ? 
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Next did many widows eome 

Their husbands to bewail ; 
They washM their woands in hriniah teart. 

But all would not prevail. 

Their bodies bath'd in purple bloody 

They bore with them away ; 
They Kiss'd them dead a thousand times. 

When they were elad in clay. 

Thus we see how the thoughts of this poeini 
vhich naturally arise from the sabject, are al- 
ways simple, and sometimes exquisitely noble ; 
hat the language is often very sounding, and 
hat the whole is written with a true poetical 
pirit. 

If this song had been written in tlie Gothic 
nanner, which is the delight of all our little wits, 
irhether writers or readers, it would not have hit 
he taste of so many ages, and have pleased the 
eaders of all ranks and conditions. I shall only 
»eg pardon for such a profusion of Latin quota- 
ions ; which I should not have made use of, but 
hat I feared my own judgment would have looked 
oo singular on such a subject, had not I sup- 
lorted it by the practice and authority of Virgil. 
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Omnia *8ri»tippum deciiit colors et statiu, et ret, 

HOR. 1 £p. xvil 2S. 

All fortune fitted Aristippus welL Cseech. 

T is with some mortification that I suffered the 
aillery of a fine lady of my acquaintance, for cal- 
ing, in one of my papers,* Dorimant a clowi^ 

• Spect No. 65. 
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She was so unmerciful as to take advantage of 
my invincible taciturnity, and on that occasion 
with great freedom to consider the air, the height, 
the face, the gesture of him, who could pretend 
to judge so arrogantly of gallantry. She is fiill 
of motion, janty and lively in her impertinence, 
and one of those that commonly pass, among the 
ignorant, for persons who have a great deal of 
humour. She had the play of Sir Fopling in her 
hand, and after she had said it was happy for her 
there was not so charming a creature as Dori* 
mant now living, she began with a theatrical air 
and tone of voice to read, by way of triumph over 
me, some of his speeches. < 'Tis she ! that lovely 
air, that easy shape, those wanton eyes, and all 
those melting charms about her mouth, which 
Medley spoke of ; Til follow the lottery, and put 
in for a prize with my friend Bellair.' 

In love the victors from the vanquish'd fly ; 
They fly that wound, and they pursue that die. 

Then turning over the leaves, she reads alter- 
nately, and speaks. 

And you and Lovcit to her cost shall find 
I fathom all the depths of woman-kind. 

Oh the fine gentleman ! But here, continues she, 
is the passage I admire most, where he begins to 
tease Loveit, and mimic Sir Fopling. OIi, the 
pretty satire, in his resolving to be a coxcomb to 
please, since noise and nonsense have such pow- 
erful charms. 

I, that I may successful prove. 
Transform myself to what you love. 

Then how like a man of the town, so wild and gay 
is that ! 

The wise will find a difFreice in our fate. 
You wed a woman, I a good estate. 

It would have been a very wild endeavour for a 
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man of my temper to offer any opposition to so 
nimble a speaker as my fair enemy is ; but her 
\[liscourse gave me very many reflections, wheit I 
liad left htv company. Among others, I could 
not but consider with some attention, the false 
impressions the generality (the fair sex more es- 
pecially) have of what should be intended, when 
they say a * fine gentleman ; and could not help 
revolving that subject in my thoughts, and set- 
tling, as it were, an idea of that character in my 
own imagination. ^ 

No man ought to have the esteem of the rest 
of the world, for any actions which are disagree- 
able to those maxims which prevail, as the stand- 
:ards of behaviour, in the country wherein he lives- 
What is opposite to the eternal rules of reason 
ssind good sense, must be excluded from any place 
in the carriage of a well-bred man. I did not, i 
-confess, explain myself enough on this subject, 
when I called Dorimant a clown, and made it an 
instance of it, that he called the orange wench, 
Double Tripe : I should have shewn, that huma- 
nity obliges a gentleman to give no part of hu- 
man-kind reproach, for what they, whom they re- 
proach, may possibly have in common with the 
most virtuous and worthy amongst us. When a 
^gentleman speaks coarsely, he has dressed himself 
clean to no purpose. The clothing of our minds 
certainly ought to be regarded before that of our 
l)odies. To betray in a man's talk a corrupt 
imagination, is a much greater offence against 
the conversation of gentlemen, than any negli- 
^nce of dress imaginable. But this sense of the 
matter is so far from being received among people 
even of condition, that Vocifer even passes for a 
line gentleman. He is' loud, haughty, gentle, 
fcoft, lewd, and obsequious by turns, just as a lit- 
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tie understanding and great impudence 
him at the present moment. He passes ai 
the silly part of our women for a man of vri 
cause he is generally in doubt. He contra 
with a shrug, and confutes with a certain 
ciency, in professing such and such a thi 
above his capacity. What makes his char 
the pleasanter is, that he is a professed de! 
of women ; and because the empty coxcom 
no regard to any thing that is of itself sacre< 
inviolable. I have heard an unmarried la< 
fortune say, it is a pity so fine a gentleman a; 
cifer is so great an atheist. The crowds of 
inconsiderable creatures, that infest all plac 
assembling, every reader will have in hij 
from his own observation ; but would it n 
worth considering what sort of figure a mar 
formed himself upon those principles amon 
which are agreeable to the dictates of honou 
religion, would make in the familiar and ord 
occurrences of life ? 

I hardly have observed any one fill his sc 
duties of life better than Ignotus. All the \ 
parts of his behaviour, and such as arc exj 
to common observation, have their rise in 
from great and noble motives. A firm an* 
shaken expectation of another life makes 
become this; humanity and good-nature, for 
by the sense of virtue, has the same cfTcct 
him, as the neglect of all goodness has 
many others. Being firmly established i 
matters of importance, that certain inatte 
which makes men's actions look easy, appe, 
him with greater beauty: by a thorough 
tempt of little excellencies, he is perfectly it 
of them. This temper of mind leaves him i 
no necessity of studying his air, ai^d he ha 
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peculiar distinction^ that his negligence is unaf- 
fected. 

He that can work himself into a pleasure in 
considering this being as an uncertain one, and 
think to reap an advantage by its discontinuance, 
is in a fair way of doing all things with a graceful 
unconcern, and a gentlcman-like ease. Such a 
one does not behold his life as a short, transient, 
perplexing state, made up of trifling pleasures 
and great anxieties ; but sees it in quite another 
light ; his griefs are momentary and his joys im- 
mortal. Reflection upon death is not a gloomy 
and sad thought of resigning every thing that he 
delights in, but it is a short night followed by an 
endless day. What I would here contend for is, 
that the more virtuous the man is, the nearer he 
will naturally be to the character of genteel and 
agreeable. A man whose fortune is. plentiful) 
shews an ease in his countenance, and confidence 
in his behaviour, which he that is under wants and 
difficulties cannot assume. It is thus with the 
state of the mind ; he that governs his thoughts 
with the everlasting rules of reason and sense, 
must have something so inexpressibly graceful 
in his words and actions, that every circinnstance 
must become him< The change of persons or 
things around him does not at all alter his situa- 
ticHi) but he looks disinterested in the occurrences 
with which others are distracted, because the 
greatest purpose of his life is to maintain an in- 
difference both to it and all its enjoyments. In a 
word, to be a fine gentleman, is to be a generous 
^d a brave man. What can make a man so much 
in constant good humour, and shine, as we call 
it, than to be supported by what can never fail 
him, and to believe that whatever happens to him 
was .the best thing that could possibly bofal hina^ 
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or else he on whom it depends, would notliaTe 
permitted it to have befallen him at all 1 

R. 
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Ut tu forturmm^ tic nos te^ Celse, fercmm. 

HoR. 1 £p. nil. 17. 

As you ycNir fortune bear^ we will bear yov* ' 

Creech. 

There is nothing so common as to find a man 
whom in the general observation of his carris^ 
you take to be of an uniform temper, subject to 
such unaccountable starts of humour and passioiH 
that he is as much unlike himself, and differs as 
much from the man you at first thought him, as 
any two distinct persons can differ from each 
other. This proceeds from the want of forming 
some law of life to ourselves, or fixing some no- 
tion of things in general, which may affect us in 
such a manner as to create proper habits both in 
our minds and bodies. The negligence of this, 
leases us exposed not only to an unbecoming 
levity in our usual conversation, but also to the 
same instability in our friendships, interests, and 
alliances. A man who is but a mere Spectator of 
what passes around him, and not engaged in com- 
merces of any consideration, is but an ill judge 
of the secret motions of the heart of man, and 
by what degrees it is actuated to make such visi- 
ble alieratioiis in the same person : but at the 
sanic time, wlion a man is no way concerned in 
tJie effect of such inconsistencies, in the behavi- 
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men of the world, the speculation must be 
tmosl degree both diverting and instruc- 
t to enjoy such observations in the higncst 
he ought to be placed in a post of dircc- 
id have the dealings of their fortunes to 

have therefore been wonderfully diverted 
>ine pieces of secret history, ^vhich an 
py, my very good friend, lent me as a 
y. They are memoirs of the private life 
amend of France. * Pharamond/ says my 

« was a prince of infinite humanity and 
tity, and at the same time the most plea- 
d facetious companion of his time. He 
>eculiar taste in him, which would have 
nlucky in any prince but himself; he 
. there could be no exquisite pleasure in 
ation, but among equals ; and would 
:ly bewail himself that he always lived in a 
but was the only man in France that could 
et into company. This turn of mind made 
ight in midnight rambles, attended only 
e person of his bed-chamber. He would 
i excursions get acquainted with men 
temper he had a mind to tiy) and recom- 
lem privately to the particular observation 
irst minister. He generally found him- 
lected by his new acquaintance as soon as 
1 hopes of growing great ; and used on 
casions to remark, that it was a great in- 
to tax princes of forgetting themselves in 
igh fortunes, when there were so few 
Id with constancy bear the favour of their 
jaturcs.' My author in these loose hints 

passage that gives us a very lively idea of 
ommon genius bf Pharamond. He met 
c man whom he had put to all the usual 
le had made of tjhose he had ^ xcixA Vt> 
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know thoroughly, and found him for his purposes 
In discourse with him one day, he gave him an 
opportunity of saying how much would satisfy all 
his wishes. The prince immediately revealed 
himself, doubled the sum, and apoke to him in 
this manner : * Sir, you have twice what you de- 
sired, by the favour of ^haramond ; but look to it» 
that you are satisfied with it, for it is the last you 
shall ever receive. I from this moment consider 
you as mine ; and to make you truly so, I give 
you my royal word you shall never, be greater or 
less than you are at present. Answer me not 
(concluded the prince smiling), but enjoy the 
fortune I have put you in, which is.abave my own 
condition ; for you have hereafter nothing to hope 
or to fear.' 

His majesty having thus well chosen and 
boui^ht af4'iend and companion, he enjoyed alter- 
nately all the i^leasures of an agreeable private 
man, and a great and powerful monarch. He 
ijave himself, with his companion, the name of 
the merry tyrant ; for he punished his courtier3 
for their insolence and folly, not by any act of 
public disfavour, but by humorously practisinr; 
upon their imaginations. If he observed a maa 
imtractablc to his inferiors, he would find an op- 
j^ortunity to take some favourable notice of him, 
and render him insupportable. He knew all his 
own looks, words, and actions had their interpre- 
tiiiions ; and his friend M-onsicur Eucrate (for so 
he was called) having a great soul without ambi- 
tion, he could communicate all his thoughts to 
him, and fear no artful use would be nrade of that 
freedom. It was no small delight when they 
^ere in private, to reflect upon all which had 
passed in public. 

Pharamond would often, to satisfy a vain fool t'f 
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pnower ia his country, talk to him in a full court, 
and with one whisper make him despise all his 
old friends and acquaintance. He was come to 
that knowledge of men by long observation, 
that he would profess, altering the whole mass of 
blood in some tempers, by thrice speaking to 
them. As fortune was in his power, he gave 
himself constant entertainment in managing th« 
mere followers of it with the treatment they de- 
served. He would, by a skilful cast of his eye, 
and half a smile, make \vfo fellows who hated, 
embrace, and fall upon each other's necks with as 
much eagerness, as if they followed their real in- 
clinations, and intended^ to stifle one another. 
When he was in high good humour, he would 
lay the scene with Eucrate, and on a public night 
exercise the passions of his whole court. He 
was pleased to see an haughty beauty watch the 
looks of the man she had long despised, froift 
observation of his being taken notice of by 
Pharamond; and the lover conceive higher hopes, 
than to follow the woman he was dying for the day 
before. In a court, where men speak affection ia 
tY\e strongest terms, and dislike in the faintest, 
it was a comical mixture of incidents to see dis- 
guises thrown aside in one case, and increased on 
the other, according as favour or disgrace attended 
the respective objects of men's approbation or 
dis-esteem. Pharamond, in his mirth upon the 
meanness of mankind, used to say, * As he could 
take away a man's five senses, he could give him 
an hundred. The man in disgrace shall imme- 
diately lose all his natural endowments, and he 
that finds favour have the attributes of an angeL* 
He would carry it so far as to say, ^ It should not 
be only so in the opinion of the lower part of his 
court, but the men themselves fthoAV \K\X^>^^^ 
vox. //. H 
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meanly or greatly of themselves, asthef an tm%^ 
or in the good graces of a courts' ; 

A monarch who had wit and humour Iflke Phw» 
mond, must have pleasures which no man aiw 
can ev^r have opportunity of enjoying. lie go* 
fortune to none but those whom he vknew cooii 
receive it without transport He made a vMm 
and generous use of his observationsyand dM-Mt 
regard his minbters as they were agreedblfl;.l» 
himself, but as the^ were usefial to hk kingdomot 
£7 this means, the king appeared in evety offiter 
of state ; and no man had a participation at thm 
power, whahad not a similitude of the vktia^ofi 
Pharamond. R.. 
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Mn convivere Meet, nec urbelota 
Quitquam est tarn prope tamproculque nodit. 

Mart. £p^g. u fS7^ 

What correspondence can I hold with you. 
Who are so near, and yet so distant too ? 

My friend Will Honeycomb is one of those sort 
of men who are very often absent in conversatioDr 
and what the French call a reveur and a dUtraii* 
A little before our club-time last night, we were 
walking together in Somerset-gardens, where 
Will had picked up a small pebble of so odd a 
make, that he said he would present it to a Mend 
of his, an eminent virtuoso. After we had 
walked some time, I made a full stop with my 
face towards the west, which Will knowing to be 
my usual method of asking what's o'clock^ iaaa 
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afternoon, immediately pulled out his watch, and 
told mc we had seven minutes good. We took a 
turn or two more, when to my great surprise, I 
saw him squir away his watch a considerable way 
into the Thames, and with great sedateness in his 
looks put up the pebbJe, he had before found, in 
his fob. As I have naturally an aversion to much 
speaking, and do not love to be the messenger of 
iil news, especially when it comes too late to be 
•useful, I left him to be convinced of his mistake 
in due time, and continued my walk, rcllecting 
an these little absences and distractions in man- 
kind, and resolving to make them the subject of 
a future speculation. 

I was the more confirmed in my design, when 
I considered that they were very often blemishes 
in the characters of men of excellent sense ; and 
helped to keep up the reputation of that Latin 
proverb, which Mr. Dryden has translated in the 
ibUowing lines : 

Great wit to madness sare is near allj'd. 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.* 

My reader does, I hope, perceive, that I dis- 
'tin5:uish a man who is absent, because he thinks 
vof something else, from one who is absent, be- 
cause he thinks of nothing at all. The latter is 
too innocent a creature to be taken notice of ; but 
±hc distractions of the former may, I believe, be 
generally accounted for from one of these reasons. 

Either their minds are wholly fixed on some 
particular science, which is often the case of 
mathematicians and other learned men ; or arc 
^diolly taken up with some violent passion, such 
as anger, fear, or love, which ties the mind to 

• MiUum ma^nm ingenium sine mxtura dementia. ^St» 
umcm He XniBqiiil. Anim. eap. xv. 
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some distant object; or, lastlf, thetediittMtip^ 



numbers of ideas iathe mind, is cmtmiiwf 
ing it OQ, without allowing it to rest on^my pm^ 
cular image. . Nothing therefore is mm miifi^r 
tural than the thoughts and conceptiont ol jlim 
a man, which are seldom occasioned eitiiaciT^te 
company he is in, any of those db|ecti wtS^ 
are placed before him. While you fimci^ hi^aa 
admiring a beautiful woman, it is an even WHP^ 
that he is solving a position in Euclid s . and imte 
you may imagine he is reading the Paris OaiyN><i| 
it is far from being impossible, that he it poifhig 
down and rebuilding the £r%nii of.his om^tij- 
house. V . 

At the same time that I am endeayourbg t» 
expose this weakness in others, I shall rmdily 
confess that I once laboured under the same 
iirmity myself. The method I took to conqilier h 
-was a firm resolution to learn somethuift -fixKOi 
whatever I was obliged to see, or hear.^xhere 
is a way of thinking, if a man can attain jto itf 
by which he may strike somewhat out ot any 
thing. I can at present observe those starta 
of good sense, and struggles of unimproved rea- 
son in the conversation of a clown, with as much 
satisfaction as the most shining periods of tho 
most finished orator ; and can make a shift to com* 
mand my attention at a puppet-show or an opera, 
as well as at Hamlet or Othello. I always make 
one of the company I am in ; for though I say lit- 
tle myself, my attention to others, and those nods 
of approbation which I never bestow unmeritedf 
sufficiently shew that I among them. Whereas 
Will Honeycomb, though a fellow of good 8enae» 
is every day doing and saying an hunm'edthiog% 
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which he afterwards confesses, with a well-bred 
Irankness, were somewhat mal a firofioa^ and un» 
designed. 

I chanced the other day to get into a coffee- 
house, where Will was standing in the midst of 
several auditors, whom he had gathered round 
him, smd was giving them an account of the per- 
son and character of Moll Hinton. My appear- 
ance before him just put him in mind of me, 
without making him reflect that I ^as actually 
present So that keeping his eyes full upon me, 
to the great surprise of his audience, he broke 
oiF his first harangue, and proceeded thus^— 
* Why now there's my friend,' mentioning me by 
my name, ' he is a fellow that thinks a great deal, 
but never opens his mouth ; I warrant you he is 
now thrusting his short face into some coffee- 
house about 'Change. I was his bail in the time 
of the Popish plot, when he was taken up for a 
Jesuit.* If he had looked on me a little longer, 
he had certainly described me so particularly, 
without ever considering what led him into it, 
that the whole -company must necessarily have 
found me out; for which reason, remembering 
the old proverb, * Out of sight out of mind,* I 
left the room ; and upon meeting him an hour af- 
terwards, was asked by him, with a great deal of 
good humour, in what part of the world I lived, 
that he had not seen me these three days. 

Monsieur Bruyere has given us the chai'acter of 
an absent man with a great deal of humour, which 
hfr has pushed to an agreeable extravagance; 
with the heads of it I shall conclude my present 
paper. 

* Menalcas,* says that excellent author, ' comes 
down in the morning, opens his door to go out, 
but shuts it again, because he perceives that he 
H 2 
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has his night-cap on ; and examining himself fur* 
ther, finds that he is but half shaved, that he has 
stuck his sword on his right side, that his stock- 
ings are about his heels, and that lus shirt is over 
his breeches. When he is dressed he goes to 
court, comes into the drawing-room, and walking 
bolt-upright under a branch of candlesticks, his 
-wig is caught by one of them, and hangs dang'^ 
lin^ in the air. All the courtiers fall a laughing, 
but Menalcas laughs louder than any of them, 
And looks about for the person that is the jest of 
the company. Coming down to the court gate he 
finds a coach, which taking for his own, he whips 
into it : and the coachman drives off, not doubt- 
ing: b\;t he carries his master. As soon as he 
stops, Menalcas throws himself out of the coach, 
c I osncs the court, ascends the stair-case, and runs 
iliroup.h all the chambers with the greatest fami- 
h.trity ; reposes himself on a couch, and fancies 
i:iriij elf at home. The master of the house at 
last cv->mcs in ; Menalcas rises to receive him, 
and desires him to sit down ; he talks, muses, 
and then talks again. The gentleman of the 
house is tired and amazed ; Menalcas is no less 
so, but is every moment in hopes that his imper- 
tinent guest will at last end his tedious visit. 
Kight comes on, when Menalcas is hardly unde- 
ceived. 

' When he is playing at backgammon, he calls 
for a full guss of wine and water ; it is his turn to 
throw ; he has the box in one hand, and his glass 
in the other ; and being extremely dry, and un- 
willing to lose time, he swallows down both the 
dice, and at the same time throws his wine into 
the tables, lie writes a letter, and flings the sand 
into the ink-bottle ; he writes a second and mis- 
takes the superscription. A nobleman receives 
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one of theni) and upon opening it reads as follows ; 
" I woxild have you, honest Jack, immediately up- 
on the receipt of this, take in hay enough to 
serve me the winter.'* His farmer receives the 
other, and is amazed to see in it, ^< My lord, I re- 
ceived your grace's commands, and with an entire 
submission to." — If he is at an entertsdnmenti 
you may see the pieces of bread continually mul- 
tiplying round his plate. It is true the rest of 
the company want it, as well as their knives and 
forks, which Menalcas does not let them keep 
long. Sometimes in a morning he puts his wholo 
family in a hurry, and at last goes out without be- 
ing able to stay for his coach or dinner, and for 
that day, you may see him in every part of the 
town, except the very place where he had ap- 
pointed to be upon a business of importance. 
You would often take him for every thing that 
he is not ; for a fellow quite stupid, for he heajrt 
nothing ; for a fool, for he talks to himself, and 
has an hundred grimaces and motions in his head, 
which are altogether involuntary; for a proud 
xnaa, forhe looks full upon you, and takes no 
notice of your saluting him. The truth of it is, 
his eyes are open, but he makes no use of them, 
and neither sees you, nor any man, nor any thing 
else. He came once from his country-house, 
and his own footman undertook to rpb him, and 
succeeded. They held a flambeau to his throat, 
and bid him deliver his purse ; he did so, and 
coming home told his friends he had been rob- 
bed; they desired to know the particulars, <^ Ask 
my servants," says Menalcas, "for they were 
with me/': X. 
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No. rs. WEDNESDAY, MAY 30, 171 K 

Cum talis ns, uthum noater essea ! 
Could we but caU so great a genius ours ! 

The following letters are so pleasant, that I doubt 
not but the reader will be as much diverted witk 
them as I was. I have nothing to do in this day's 
entertainment, but taking the sentence from th& 
end of the Cambridge letter, and placing it at tho 
front of my paper, to shew the author I wish him 
my companion with as much earnestness as he in- 
vites me to be his. 

* I SEND you the enclosed, to be inserted (if 
you think them worthy of it) in your Spectators ; 
in which so surprising a genius appears, that it 
is no wonder if all mankind endeavours to get 
somewhat into a paper which will always live. 

' As to the Cambridge affair, the humour was 
really carried on in the way I describe it. How- 
ever, you have full commission to put out or in^ 
and to do whatever you think fit with it. I have 
already had the satisfaction of seeing you tako 
that liberty with some things I have before sent 
you. Go on, sir, and prosper. You have the 
best wishes of, 

SIR, 

Your very affectionate, 

and obliged humble servant.* 

* MR. SPECTATOR, Cambridge. 
< You well know it is of great consequence 
to clear titles, and it is of importance that it be 



done in the proper season; on which account^ 
this is to assure you, that the club of Ugly Faces 
was instituted originally at Cambridge, in the 
merry reign of King Charles II. Aa in great 
bodies of men it is not difficult to find mend>ers 
enough for such a club, so (I remember) it was 
then feared, upon their intention of dining to- 
gether, that the hall belonging to Clarehall, the 
ugliest then in the town, (though now the neat- 
est) would not be large enough handsomely to 
hold the company. Invitations were made to 
very great numbers, but very few accepted them 
without much difficulty. One pleaded, that be- 
ing at London, in a bookseller's shop, a lady go- 
ing by with a great belly longed to kiss him. 
He had certainly been excused, but that evidence 
appeared, that indeed one in I^ndon did pretend 
she longed to kiss him, but that it was only a 
pickpocket) who during his kissing her stole 
away all his money. Another would have got off 
a dimple in his chin ; but it was proved upon 
hmi, that he had, by coming into a room, made a 
woman miscarry, and frightened two children in- 
to fits. . A third alleged, that he was taken by a 
lady for another genUeman, who was one of the 
handsomest in the university : but upon inquiry 
it was found that the lady had actually lost one 
eye, and the other was very much upon the de- 
cline. A fourth produced letters out of the 
countryan his vindication, in which a gentleman 
offered him his daughter, who had lately fallen 
in love with him, wiUi a good fortune : but it was 
made appear, that the young lady was amorous, 
and had like to have run away with her father's 
coachman, so that it was supposed, that her pre- 
^tence of falling in love with him, was only in or- 
der to be well married. It was pleasant to hear 
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the aev^. excum wfuditwer^Hiadfyiiiv^i^^ 
that 801B0 iQRdct «• nmch intArest to. li« mooia^^ 
they would $crnng sheriff; lioii>em». 
last the SQcletjr .was fbrmedy and j^E^op^ oflfewrs' 
were a|^oibtfld; and the dajr was £xed Sme. Hm, 
entertammorty wlaeh was in remsoo seaaoiL . A. 
pleasaik fellow of Kiii|fs-eollege (coaftmooly eal^ 
led Cnbf bata his sour kK^ and the cnlir mmt 
who did not pretend, to get off) wee momsaumi 
for chai^ain'; and nothing was wanting hatt ^oMnik 
one to sit in the elbow chiar, by waf of pranduihL 
at the upper end of ^taide ; and there the buai^ 
ness stucfcy for there was no eontentianfor si^ie- 
riority there. TUs aSahr made so great «nofsey 
that the King who wfta thea at Ncwinaiketft heard 
of it, and was ]deaaed merrily and gracimaly to 
say, <<He eould not be there hinuiel^ but he 
would said them a brace of bucks.'* 

< I would desire you, sir, to set this affinr in s 
true light, that posterity may not be misled in wa 
important a pcMnt : for when the wise man who 
shall write your true bistory shall acquaint thd 
world, that you had a diploma sent from the 
Club at Oxford, and that by virtue of it you weis 
admitted into it, what a learned war will there be 
among future critics about the original <^ that 
club, which both universities will contend so 
warmly for? And perhaps some hardy Cantahri* 
gian author may then boldly affirm, that the word 
Oxford was an hiterpolation of some Oxonion in* 
stead of Cambridge. This affair will be be best 
adjusted in your lifotnne ; but I iK^e your affecf* 
tion to your mother will not make you partial tm 
your aunt. 

« To tell you, sir, my own o|uni(Hi: Thougii I 
cannot find any ancient records of any acts of the. 
ftocie^of theU^Facesy considered in a pnUie 
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capacity ; yet, in a private one, they have certainly 
antiquity on their side. I am persuaded they 
will hardly give place to the Loungers, and the 
Loungers are of the same standing with the 
university itself. 

* Though we well know, sir, you want no mo- 
tives to do justice, yet I am commissioned to tell 
you, that you are invited to be admitted ad eun» 
dum at Cambridge ; and I believe I may venture 
safety to deliver this as the wish of our whole uni- 
versity/ 

TO MR. SPECTATOR, 
* The humble Petition 0/ WHO and WHICH 

* SHEWETH, 

*That your petitioners being in a forlorn and 
destitute condition, know not to whom we should 
apply ourselves for relief, because there is hardly 
any man alive who hath not injured us. Nay, we 
speak it with sorrow, even you yourself, whom we 
should suspect of such a practice the last of all man- 
kind, can hardly acquit yourself of having given us 
some cause of compiaint. We are descended of 
ancient families, and kept up our dignity and ho- 
nour many years, till the jack-sprat THAT sup- 
planted us. How often have we found ourselves 
slighted by the clergy in their pulpits, and the 
lawyers at the bar? Nay, how often have we 
heard^ in one of the most polite and august assem- 
blies in the universe, to our great mortification, 
these words, That that that noble lord urged 
which if one of us had justice done, would have 
sounded nobler thus, "that which that noble 
lord urged.'* Senates themselves, the guardians 
of British liberty, have degraded us, and preferred 
THAT to us ; and yet no decree was ever given 
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against us. In the very acts of parliamer 
nrhich the utmost right shoulcl be done to i 
body, word, and thing, we find ourselves 
either not used, or used one instead of anc 
In the first and best prayer children are ta 
they learn to misuse us : " Our Father wttic 
in heaven,** should be, Our Father who i 
heaven;** and even a Convocation^ after Ion 
bates, refused to consent to an alteration of it 
our General Confession we say, ^ Spare 
them, O God, which confess theirfaults/^ 
ought to be who confess their faults/' 
liopea then have we of having justice 
when the .^lakers of our very prayers j 
and the intiAt learned in all Hicuities, 
in aconfedericy against us, and our eoe 
lIlveB must be our judges. 

* The Spanish proverb says, H mMa <S 
•c^i U nccio / L e. A wise i 
jlMnd, a fool never wilL*^ Sc 
tirv a very proper person lO'j 
know you to be capable of ' 
changing yiiur judgmerjt.^ 
settle this affair, and i 
Wc desire you in .vs^iu 
each of us J and Uiaii 
enjoy our own, 
our coun^i 1, Uutj 
irigs they \ 
lutvo been ( 
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Oderunt peccare boni virtiuit amore, 

HoR. 1 Ep. XTi. 52. 

The goody for yirtue's take, abhor to sin. 

Grbsch. 

1 BATE received very many letters of late from 
my female correspondents, most of whom are 
i very angry with me for abridging their pleasures, 
' and looking severely upon things in themselves 
i indifferent. But I think they are extremely un- 
just to me in this imputation. All I contend for 
is, that those excellencies, which are to be re- 
garded but in the second place, should not precede 
more weighty considerations. The heart of man 
deceives him in spite of the lectures of half a lifci 
s(pent in discourses on the subjection of passion ; 
said I' do not know why one may not think the 
&eart of. woman as unfaithful to itself. If we 
grant an equality in the faculties of both sexes, 
the minds of women are less cultivated with pre- 
cepts, and consequently may, without disrepect 
to them, be sicpounted more liable to illusion, in 
cases wherein natural inclination is out of the in^ 
terests of virtue. I shall take up my present time 
in commenting upon a billet or two which came 
from ladies, and from thence leave the reader to 
judge whether I am in the right or not, in thinking 
tt is possible fine women may be mistaken. The 
following address seems to have no other design 
in it, but to tell me the writer will do what she 
pleases for all me. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM young, and very mucb inclined to 
fellow the paths of innocence i but at the same 

VOL. IX. I 
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ime, as I have a plentiful fortune^ and am of 
quality, I am unwilling to resign the pleasure of 
distinction, some little satisfaction in being ad* 
mired in general, and much greater in being be- 
loved by a gentleman, whom I design to make 
my husband. But I have a mind to put o£f en* 
tering into matrimony till another winter is over 
my head, which (whatever, musty sir, you may 
think of the matter) I design to pass away in 
hearing music, going to plays, visiting, and all 
other satisfactions which fortune and youth, pro- 
tected by innocence and virtue, can procure for, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

M. T. 

* My lover does not know I like him, therefore 
having no engagements upon me, I think to stay 
and know whether I may Uke any one else better-* 

I have heard Will Honeycomb say, * A womai 
seldom writes her mind but in her postscript.' 
think this gentlewoman has sufficiently discovere 
hcr's in this.. I will lay what wager she please 
against her present favourite, and can tell h( 
that she will like ten more before she is fix< 
and then will take the worst man she ever liked 
her life. There is no end of affection taken u 
the eyes only ; and you may as well satisfy th 
eyes with seeing, as control any passion rcce; 
by them only. It is from loving by sight, 
coxcombs so frequently succeed with woj 
and very often a young lady is bestowed by 
parents to a man who weds her as innocen 
self, though she has, in her own heart, give 
approbation of a different man in, every assc 
tihe was in the whole year before. What is 
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ing among women as well as among men, is the 
love of laudable things, and not to rest only in the 
forbearance of such as are reproachful. 

How far removed from a woman of this light 
imagination is Eudosia ! Eudosia has all the arts 
of life and good-breeding with so much ease, 
that the virtue of her conduct looks more like in- 
stinct than choice. It is as little difficult to her 
to think justly of persons and things> as it is to a 
woman of different accomplishments to move ill 
or look awkward. That which was, at first, the 
effect of instruction, is grown into an habit ; and 
it would be as hard for Eudosia to indulge a wrong 
suggestion of thought, as it would be to Flavia, 
the fine dancer, to come into a room with an un- 
becoming air. 

But the misapprehensions people themselves 
liaye of their own state of mind, is laid down with 
much discerning in the following letter, which is 
butian extract of a kind epistle fh>mmy charming 
mistress Hecatissa, who is above the vanity of ex- 
ternal beauty, and is the better judge of the per- 
fections of the mind. 

*M». SPECTATOR, 

* I WRITE this to acquaint you, that very 
many ladies, as well as myself, spend many hours 
more than we used at the glass, fo)>-want of the 
£imale library, of which you promised us a Cata- 
logue. I hope, bir, in the choice of authors for 
us, you will have a particular regard to books of 
devotion. What they are, and how many, must 
be ^our chief care ; for upon the propriety of such 
writings depends a great deal. I have known 
those among us who ^ink, if they every morning 
tod evening spend an hour in their closet, and 
read over so m^ny prayers in six or seven books 



of derodon, all e^alljr i rUb'a im 

wannth^'l^ttetmi^ mi wen oe tuiavd hwkfjjk 
of wine, or a m^a^ of atron) thef suqr allltiM n 
of their time go oiilg whaterer thebp«i1icn(dar|ii 
sion leads them tm^ The beaoteoaa ^Hdl^ 
who is (in your lang#ige) an idol, is c«i6 of tik 
Totaiies ; she has a #ry pretty fondshed ddi^ 
to which she retires it her appmnted hCfML 
This is her dressiDg-^oom> as well as cImhm 
she has constantly beibre her a lai^ Imikm 
glass ; and upon the -table, accordinj^ to ft w 
witty a«th<»*, 

Togviher Ik her pny€r4iook ftBd mAiL 
At ODM fhnprm the Wilier and w Mot. 

< It must be a good scene, if one could be pi 
sent at it, to see this idc^ by turns lift up fa 
ejres to heaven, and steal glances at her own d« 
person. It cannot but be a pleasing conflict h 
tween vanity and humiliation. When y<Mi|p 
upon this subject, choose books which eleips 
the mind above the world, and give a pleasing i 
difference to little things in it. For want of sui 
instructions I am apt to believe so many peof 
take it in their heads to be sullen, cross> m 
^gry* under pretence of being abstracted fro 
tlie affairs of this life, when at the same tin 
they betray their fondness for them by doing the 
duty as a task, and pouting and reading go< 
books for a week together. Much of thb I tal 
to proceed from the indiscretion of the boo) 
themselveS) whose very titles of weekly prepai 
lions, and such limited godliness, lead people 
ordinary capacities into great errors, and raise 
them a mechanical religion, entirely distinct fro 
morality. I know a lady so given up to this so 
ofdevotioih tbat though she employs six or eigi 
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hours of the twentj-feur at eardtfj she never mis- 
ses one constant hour of .prayer, for which time 
another holds her cards, to which she returns 
with no little amdousiiesa till two or three in the 
morning. All these acts are but empty shows, 
and, as it were, compliments made to virtue ; the 
mind is all the while untouched with any true 
pleasure in the pursuit of it. From hence I pre- 
sume it arises, that so . many people call them- 
selves virtuous, fimn n6 other pretence to it but 
an absence of ilL There is Dulciamara, the most 
Insolent of all cmturcs to her friends and do- 
mestics, upon no other pretence in nature, but 
that (as her silly phrase is) ^ no One can say black 
is her eye.'* She has no secrets, forsooth, which 
should make her afraid to speak her mind, and 
therefore she is impertinently blunt to all her ac- 
quaintance, and unseatonably imperious to all her 
family. Dear sir, be pleased to put such books 
into our hands, as may make our virtue more in- 
ward, and convince some of us, that in a mind 
truly virtuous, the scorn of vice is always ac- 
companied with the pity of it. This and other 
things are impatiently expected from you by our 
whole sex ; among the rest by, 

SIR, 

Tour most humble servant, 
R- B. D.* 
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HoR. 1 Ep. 

^ IThote tint bejond'ieft go^ win fittvfty finri, 

Creech, 



IP* the yoor ISSS^ and on tbe same day ^ 
^^^t} were bom in Cheapside, LGndon, two~ 
males of exquisite feature and stmpe ; the one 
shall call Brunetta, the other Fhillia, A cl 
intimacjr between their parents made each 
them the first acquaintance the other knevv in t!n 
-world, Ttiey played, dressed babies, acted visit 
ings, learned to dance and make curtesies to 
g ether. They were iiiseparahle companions ii 
all the little entertain tnerns their tender year 
ivere capable of: -^vhicb innocent happiiiesii can 
tlnucd until the beginning of tkeir riflceiuh yeat 
TV hen it happened that Philiis had ai! head drca 
on, which became her so vei-y wcllj that insteii 
of being behaid mj more witli pleasure for thei 
ainity to eaclb «€her| the ey ea of the neighlK)ur 
hood were turned to remark them with compaii 
ion of their beauty. They now no long&ir 
jinked the ease of nund and pleasing indole 
iraicli they fomerly happy, but all 
words and actions were nuaintc^reteil by 
otheTf end eyery excellence in their speech anj 
befa&viour waa looked upouai m act of emutatu^ 
to surpass the other. These beginnings of dls 
inclination soon improved into a formality of be 
haviour, a general coldness, and by natural atep 
into an irreconcilable hatred. 
These two rivals for the reputation of beauty 
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ti their stature, countenance, and mien so 
ciuch alike, that if you were speaking of 
in their absence, the words in which you 



They were hardly distinguishable, you 
think, when they were apart, though ex« 
y different when together. What mad« 
nmity the more entertaining to all the rest 
ir sex was, that in detraction from each 
neither could fall upon terms which did 
: herself as much as her adversary. Their 
grew restless with meditation of neyr 
s to outvie each other, and inventing new 
s to recall admirers, who observed the 
s of the one rather than those of the other, 
last meeting. Their colours failed at each 
i appearance, flushed mth pleasure at the 
of fi disadvantage, and their coimtenances 
■ed upon instances of applause. The de- 
s to which women are obliged, made these 
3 stifle their resentment so far as not to 
into open violences, while they, equally 
5d the torments of a regulated anger.— 
mothers, as it is usual, engaged in the 
il, and supported the several pretensions of 
laughters with all that ill-chosen sort of ex- 
which is common with people of plentiful 
es and mean taste. The girls preceded 
larents like queens of May, in all the gaudy 
s imaginable, on every Sunday to church, 
ere exposed to the exanunation of the au- 
5 for superiority of beauty. 
*ing this constant struggle it happened, that 
\ one day at public prayers smote the heart 
ay West Indian, who appeared in all the 
•8 which can affect an eye that could not dis- 
sh between being fine and tawdry. Thi» 




&g«ildt6b ga^ to be resisted by Phillii; whi^ 
intent ttjfOSk htt charms to be divened by any ot 
the labOTirtd attractdons of Brunctta* Soon aftcri 
iBrttneitft ikd the mortification to sec lier vivdl 
(Sx&poaeA off in a wealthy marriagCj while she was 
bnijr afldM&sed to in a niaTmer that shewed she 
was the 4dburatioB of M tn^n, but the choice of 
none. ^lUs was carried to the habitation of her 
Upouse in Barbadoes. Brune tta had the Ul-natufc 
to inquife for her by erery opportmiityj and had 
the intsArtl^ to hear of her being attended bf 
humerotia iM^ ^mti into slumbers bf siiC* 
cessive bania df thetn$ and (wried from place A 
place in sdl ^he pomp of bafterotis magnificendi 
Brunetta c^uld not endure these repeated adivices, 
but employed all hfer arts and charms lii laying 
baits for any of condition of the same island^ out 
of a mere ambition to confront her once more be- 
fore she died. She at last succeeded in her de- 
sign, and wai^ taken to wife by a gentleman whoab 
estate was conti^ons to that of hit enMur*! 
husband. It Would be endlesa to enunaerate 
many occauohs on which these irrecondtabla 
beauties laboured to excel each other ; hiakhi ptth 
cess of time it happened, that a ship put ilito did 
island consigned to a friend of PhUus^ w1^ hjfA 
directions to give h^r the refusal of tdl gooda for 
apparel, before Brunetta could be alarmed of thei^ 
arrival. He did so, and Phillia was dressed in i 
few days in a brocade more gorgeous and coalSf 
than had ever before appeared m that latitude. 
Brunetta languished at the sight, and could by no 
means come up to the bravery of her anti^;om8t 
She communicated hei* anguish of miiid to i 
faithful friend, who by an interest in the wife of 
PhjIliB's merchant, procured a i^nltiant of tli6 
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same silk for Brunetta. Phillis took pains to ap- 
pear in all public places where she was sure to 
meet Brunetta ; Brunetta was n6w prepared for 
the insult) and came to a public ball in a plain 
black silk mantua, attended by a beautiful ne^^ 
girl in a petticoat of the same brocade with which 
Phillis was attired. This drew the attention of 
the whole company, upon' which the unhappy 
Phillis swooned away, and was immediately con- 
veyed to her house. As soon as she came to her* 
self, she fled from her husband's house, went on 
board a ship in the road, and is now landed in 
inconsolable despair at Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After the above melancholy narration, it may 
perhaps be a relief to the reader to peruse the 
following expostulation : 

TO MR. SPECTATOR. 

^ The just remonstrance of affronted THAT, 

* Though I deny not the petition of Mr. WHO 
and WHICH, yet you should not suffer them to 
be rude, and to call honest people names: for 
that bears very hard on some of those rules of 
decency which you are justly famous for estab- 
lishing. They may find fault, and correct 
speeches in the senate, and at the bar, but let 
them try to get themselves so often and with so 
much eloquence repeated in a sentence, as a 
great orator doth frequently introduce me. 

* My lords I (says he) with humble submission. 
That That I say is this ; That, That That gentle- 
man has advanced, is not That, That he should 
have proved to your lordships. Let these two 
questionary petitioners try to do this with their 
Whos and their Whiches* 
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« What great advantage was I of to Mr. D 
in his Indian Emperori 

Toa force tofi ttill to answer you in Thtt,** 
to furnish out a rhyme to Morat I and ^ 
poor figure would Mr. Bayes have made wi 
his ^ Egad and all That How can a jud 
man distinguish one thing from another, wi 
saying « This here," or « That there ?" Ani 
can a sober man, without using the expleti^ 
oaths, (in which indeed the rakes and b 
have a great advantage over others^ make i 
course of any tolerable length, without " 
is and if he be a very grave man indeed, 
out " That is to say ?" And how instructi 
well as entertaining are those usual exprej 
In the mouths of great men, "Such thin 
That," and « The like of That." 

* I am not against reforming the corruptit 
speech you mention, and own there are p 
seasons for the introduction of other word 
aides That ; but I scorn as much to suppl 
place of a Who or a Which at every turn, as 
are unequal always to fill mine ; and I expect 
language and civil treatment, and hope to re 
it for the futurfe : That, That I shall only ai 
That I am. 

Yours, 

R. Tha 
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tiuaHa uH oudito venantdm mumare UgriB 
Hbrruit m macul a* 

* Stat. Theb. u. ISS. 
At wham the tigress hears the hunter's din. 
Dark angiy spots distain her glossy skin. 

^ouT the middle of last winter I went to see an 
jpera at the theatre in the Hay-market, where I 
;ould not but take notice of two parties of very 
&ne women, that had placed themselves in the 
opposite side-boxes, and seemed drawn up in a 
kind of battle-array one against another. After a 
ahort survey of them, I found they were patched 
differently ; the faces on one .hand being spotted 
on the right side of the forehead, and those upon 
the other on the left. I quickly perceived that 
they cast hostile glances upon one another ; and 
that their patches were placed in those different 
tltua&ons, as party-signals to distinguish friends 
from foes. In the middle-boxes, between these 
tvro opposite bodies, were several ladies who 
patched indifferently on both sides of their faces, 
and seemed to sit there with no otlier intention 
but to see the opera. Upon inquiry I found that 
the body of Amazons on my right hand, were 
Whigs, and those on my left, tories; and that 
those who had placed themselves in the middle 
boxes were a neutral party, whose faces had not 
yet declared themselves. These last, however, 
as I afterwards found, diminished daily, and took 
their party with one side or the other ; insomuch 
ihat I observed, in several of them, the patches 
^hich were before dispersed equally, are now all 
jone over to the whig or tory aide oi fej:.^,- 
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aimed at^ are 1 f« n uic ^tci riioiia. Aat 
erne part of the &ce is thus dishonouredy and lim 
under a kind of diagnce, while the other im wo 
mvchaetoff and adorned bj the owner { attdflwfc 
the ^atchea torn to the riffht or to the leftt 
cording to the princi m the man who ili met 
in &Toiir. But w - ajr- be the motiv*a off 
a few fimtastical coquewS) who do not patch te 
the pdUic g^ood so much fiur their own inha» 
advantage) it ia certaiiu xiiat there are aeveni 
women of honour who tch out of p ri n oipiB I 
and with an eve to the inte: »t of their <kMmtrf9M 
Nay, I am informed that some of them adhere ao 
stedfastly to their party^ and are ao fiir from aaori« 
ficing their seal for the public to their paaaieii 
for any particular person^ that in a late drau|||fat 
of marriage-articles a lady has stipulated with 
her husbandythat whatever his oKuniona aroi she 
shall be at liberty to patch on which aide ahe 
pleases. 

I must here take notice, that Rosalinda^ a hi^ 
mous whig partisan, has most unfortunately a very 
beautiful mole on the tory part of her forehead; 
which being very conspicuous, has occasioned 
many mistakes, and given a handle to her ene- 
mies to misrepresent her face, as though it had 
revolted from the whig interest. But, whatever 
this natural patch may seem to intimate, it ia#ireU 
known that her notions of government are atill 
the same. This unlucky mole, however, ha» 
misled several coxcombs; and, like the hanging 
out of false colours, made ^ome of them con- 
verse with Rosalinda in what they thought the 
spirit of her party, when on a sudden she has 
given them an unexpected fire, that has sunk 
them all at once. If Rosalinda is unfortunate in 
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her melC) Nigranilla is as unhappy in a pimple, 
which forces lier, against her inclinations, to patch 
on the whig side. 

I am told that many virtuous matrons, who for- 
merly have been taught to believe that this artifir 
cial allotting of the face was unlawful, are now 
reconciled by a zeal for their cause, to what they 
could not be prompted by a concern for their 
beauty^ This wa^ of declaring war upon one 
another, puts me m mind of what is reported of 
the tigress, that several spots rise in her skin when 
she is angry, or as Mr. Cowley has imitated the 
verses that stand as the motto of this paper, 

■ 8h* swelli with angjj' pride. 
And eails forth all her spots on every side.* 

When I was in the theatre the time above men- 
tioned, I had the curiosity to count the patches on 
both sides, and found the tory patches to be about 
twenty stron^r than the whig; but to make 
amends for this small inequality, I the next morn- 
ing found the whole puppet-show filled with faces 
spotted after the whiggish manner. Whether or 
no the ladies had retreated hither in order to rally 
their forces I cannot tell ; but the next night they 
came in so great a body to the opera, that they 
out-numbered the enemy. 

This account of party-patches will, I am afraid, 
appear improbable to those who live at a distance 
from the fashionable world ; but as it is a dis- 
tinction of a very singular nature, and what per- 
haps may never meet with a parallel, I think I 
^uld not have discharged the office of a faith- 
ful Spectator, had not I recorded it. 

I have, in former papers, endeavoured to ex- 
pose this party-rage in women, as it only serves 



• DftTideU, Book III page 409. Vol. H. 1710. 
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to agg^tati the hativds tnd animoddes that 
among- mm, and in a grttx measure deprive 
lair sex of ^ose peculiar cbarma with wfak 
tare has endowed them^ 
, ¥^ien the Rdnian» SAd Sahines were ttt 
and just iip6n the point^pf giving hattle, th< 
meny who were^aUied to both ^ them^ int 
sed with so many tears and entreaties, that 
prevented the mutual slaughter which thi^a) 
both parties, and united thenv together in a 
and lasting peaccr ^ 

i would recommend this noble example t 
British ladies, at a time- when dieircoun 
torn with so manjr unnatural divisions, tl 
they continue, it will be a misfortune to be 
in The Greeks thought it so improp< 
women to interest themselves in compeC 
and contentions, that for this reason, among oi 
they forbad them under pain of death, to b« 
sent at the Olympic games^ notwithstanding 
were the public diversions of all Greece* 

As our English women exceed those of a 
tions in beauty, they should endeavour U 
shine them in all other accomptishments p 
to the sex, and to distinguish themselves a 
der mothers, and faithful wives, rather th 
furious partisans. Female virtues are of 
mestic turn* The fiimily is the proper pro 
for private women to shine in. If they mi 
shewing their zeal for the public, let it i 
against thosfs who are perhaps of the same 
ly, or at least of the same religion or natioi 
against those who are the open, professed 
doubted enemies of their &ith, liberty, and 
try. When the Romans were pressed with 
reign enemy, the ladies voluntarily contri 
all their rings and jewels to assist the gc 
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ment under a public exigence, which appeared 
so laudable an action in the eyes of their coun- 
Uymeny that from thenceforth it was permitted 
by a law to pronounce public orations at the fu- 
neral of a woman in praise of the deceased per- 
BOSky which till that time was peculiar to men. 
Would our English ladies, instead of sticking on 
a patch against those of their own country, shew 
Uiemselves so truly public-spirited as to sacrifice 
every one her necklace against the common ene- 
my, what decrees ought not to be made in &vour 
of them ? 

Since I am recollecting upon this subject such 
passages as occur to my memory out of ancient 
authors, I cannot omit a sentence in the celebra- 
ted funeral oration of Pericles, which he made in 
honour of those brave Athenians that were slain 
in a fight with the Lacedemonians.* After hav- 
ing addressed himself to the several ranks and 
orders of his countrymen, and shewn them how 
they should behave themselves in the public 
cause, he turns to the female part of his audience : 
'And as for you,' says he, < I shall advise you in 
very few words. Aspire only to those virtues 
that are peculiar to your sex ; follow your natu- 
ral modesty, and think it your greatest commen- 
dation not to be talked of one way or other.' 

C. 

* Thneyd. ^Hht' L. IL p. 130, edit. H. St^h. 15S8. 
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somei w ben Coving star th» 
grate« uie ner cauea me by my iMiiiii#Mi 
di li itbn KNnethh^o^o iWmI^^I 
^ c«uDt6) e for lumf and Ai^sphfi 

lua ^ nalfacitnm*. I^MAviMib 

re I C(matil3itin«f jpMI 

men, « tyti h«imre AmmiibfmM 

all: sot a II 18. A he person who tiWftKll 
of me 18 now, as i taka it| Mtj : I wns wMm^ 
quainted <with him till about the age <^ tm mi f * 
five; at which time a goodeaUvbe^ leflto himaf 
the death of a relation. U{X)n coomg to itbia 
expected good fortunei he nm faito flU tbt'^fsxtnf 
vagancie8 imaginaUe ; was frequently indrari^^ 
en disputes* broke drawers' heads, talked and 
swore loud» was unmsnnerly to those above hiiDif 
and insolent to those below him. I could Jidt 
but remark, that it was the same baseness of 
rit which worked in his behaviour in both for- 
tunes: the same little mind was insolent in richest 
and shameless in poverty. This Occident mnde 
me muse upon the circumstance of being in debt 
in general, and solve in my mind what tempers 
were most apt to fall into this error of life, as well 



* Ludgftte was a priion for saeh debtors as were freemcm 
of the of London; it was taken down in the year 176S^ 
uad the prisoners remoired to the London wockkoote. 
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as the misfortune it must needs be to languish 
under such pressures. As for myself, my natu- 
ral aversion to that sort of conversation wiiich 
makes a figure with the generality of mankind, 
exempts me from any temptations to expense ; 
and all my business lies within a very narrow 
compass, which is only to give an honest man, who 
takes care of my estate, proper vouchers for his 
quarterly payments to me, and observe what linen 
my laundress brings and takes away with her 
once a week. My steward brings his receipt 
ready for my signing ; and I have a pretty imple- 
ment with the respective names of shirts, cravats, 
handkerchiefs and stockings, with proper num- 
bers, to know how to reckon with my laundress. 
This being almost all the business I liavc in the 
vorld for the care of my own affairs, I am at full 
leisure to observe upon what others do, with re- 
lation to their equipage and oeconomy. 

When I walk the street and observe the hurry 
about me in this town, 

' Where, with like haste, through leveral ways they mn ; 
6ome to undo, and some to be undone 

I say, when I behold this vast variety of persons 
and humours, with the pdns they both take for 
the accomplishment of the ends mentioned in the 
above verses of Denham,* I cannot much won- 
der at the endeavour after gain, but am extreme- 
ly astonished that men can be so insensible of the 
danger of running into debt. One would think 
it impossible that a man who is given to contract 
debts should not know, that his creditor has, from 
that moment in which he transgresses pa3rment, 
so miKh as that demand comes to, in his debtor's 
honour, liberty, and fortune. One would think 

* From his poem intituled Goopet^t U\W. 
k2 



he di4 nOt'lsMvr that his cre^Sf ^mT sa^H^ 
worst thhig uoagbablc of him^ to wit, * That IM 
is unjuit/ without defmatioii ; and cwQfiiM^JHjfej 
persoQ, withoutl^kig fi^lt]rof m esMa)^^^|^H 
such 18 the loQp0 ^4 ulisndatiell- mm <)4|^^H 
men's mindsi tbtt they con live tin(kFr tito^^^^H 
stant apprehensioTWf and atill go on to ^n^^^| 
the cause of them. Can there be a more IcnPHPI 
servile conditioii, than to be ashamed or afi-Qid to 
see any one Bian bi caihin ? Y i h e ti lat is muc b 
in debt) is ia that condition wiih rt lution to twen- 
ty different people. There an^ iiidt-ecl circum* 
stances wherein m en of h o ri b i: t j u i u i e s m ^.y l>€- 
come liable to debts, by .some uuad vised ^yihst* 
viour in .any gre.u point of tiielr life, oi- rnoi t- 
gaging a nan^ honesty a» a secuiity for th^t of 
another, and the like; hut these instaneeft are m 
particular and cii^uiast^tiatedi that they cantiol 
come within gi^efttl* wnaideradom. For oM 
such case as one of these, there are ten, wji^li^ 
man, to keep up a iarce of retinue tind grq^^^l 
within his own house^ shall shrink at the <»MC-^ 
tation of surly demands at his doors. The^dsmr 
is the creditor's criminal, and alt the oScfnmjoC 
power and state, whom we behold make sq. g^ineat 
a figure, are no other than so many.petfBODp^in 
authority to make good his charge- against iuiii» 
Human society depends upop his having the ven* 
geance law allots him ; and. the debtor owes Ua 
liberty to his neighbour, as much as the murdim^ 
does his life to his prince. . 

Our gentry are,, generally speaking, .iq debt; 
and many fiamilies haye put -it into a lundo£ m.^ 
thod of being so from generation to genentioii* 
The father mortgages when his son is very yoiingj 
and the boy is to marry, as soon as he is i<tt Age, to 
redeem it and find poruoni for his sisters. This, 
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forsooth, is no great inconvenience to him ; for 
he may wench, keep a public table, or feed dogs» 
like a worthy English gentleman, till he has out* 
run half his estate, and leave the same incum- 
brance upon his first-bom, and so on; till one 
man of more vigour than ordinary goes quite 
through the estate, or some man of sense comes 
into it, and scorns to have an estate in partner- 
ship, that is to say, liable to the demand or insult 
of any man living. There is my friend Sir An- 
drew, though for many years a great and general 
trader, was never a defendant in a law suit, in 
all the perplexity of business, and the iniquity of 
mankind at present ; no one had any colour for 
the least complaint against his dealings with him. 
This is certainly as uncommon, and in its propor- 
tion as laudable in a citizen, as it is in a general 
never to have suffered a disadvantage in fight. 
How different from this gentleman is Jack True- 
penny, who has been an old acquaintance of Sir 
Andrew and myself from boys, but could never 
learn our caution. Jack has a whorish unresis- 
ting good nature, which makes liim incapable of 
having a property in any thing. His fortune, his 
reputation, his time, and his capacity, are at any 
man's service that comes first. When ho was at 
school, he was whipped thrice a week for faults 
he took upon him to excuse otliers ; since he 
came into the business: of the world, he has been 
arrested twice or thrice a year for debts he has 
nothing to do with, but as surety for others ; and 
I remember when a friend^of his had suffered in 
tlie vice of the town, all the pliysic his friend took 
was coaveyed to liim by Jack, and inscribed *A 
bolus OP an electuary for Mr. Truepenny.' Jack 
had a |;ood estate left him, which came to no- 
thing ; because he believed all who pve\.e\\<Xti\ 
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demands upon it. , This easiness and credulity 
destroy all the other merit he has ; and he has all 
his life been a sacrifice to others, without ever 
receiving thanks, or doing one good action, 

I will end this discourse with a speech which I 
heard Jack make to one of hb creditors (of whom 
he deserved gentler usa^e) after lying a whole 
night in custody at his suit. 

< Sir, your ingratitude for the many kindnesses 
I have done you, shall not make me unthankful 
for the good you have done me, in letting me see 
there is such a man as you in the world. I am 
obliged to you for the diffidence I shall have all 
the rest of my life: I shall hereafter Irust no 
man so far as to be in his debt.' R. 
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I »Animum picturd patcit inani, 

ViRC ^n. i. 464. 

And with the shadowy picture feeds his mind. 

When the weather hinders me from taking my 
diversions without doors, I frequently make a lit- 
tle party with two or three select friends, to visit 
any thing curious that may be seen under covert. 
My principal entertainments of this nature arc 
pictures, insomuch that when I have found the 
weather set in to be very bad, I have taken a whole 
day's journey to see a gallery that is furnished by 
the hands of great masters. By this means^ 
when the heavens are filled with clouds, when the 
earth swims in rain, and all nature wears a lour- 
ing^ countenance, I withdraw myself from these 
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uncomfortable scenes into the visionary worlds 
of art ; where I meet with shining landscapes, 
gilded triumphs, beautiful faces, and all those 
other .objects that fill the mind with gay ideas, 
and disperse that gloominess which is apt to hang 
upon it in those dark disconsolate seasons. 

I was some weeks ago in a course of these di- 
versions ; which had tsd^en such an intire posses- 
sion of my imagination, that they formed in it a 
short morning's dream, which I shall communi- 
cate to my reader, rather as the first sketch and 
outlines of a vision, than as a finished piece. 
^ I dreamt that I was admitted into a long, spa^ 
cioos gallery, which had one side covered with 
pieces of all the femous painters who are now liv- 
ing, and the other with the works of the greatest 
masters that are dead. 

On the side of the living, I saw several persons 
busy in drawing, colouring, and designin|^. Oi» 
the side of the dead painters, I could not discover 
more than one person at work, who was exceed- 
ingly slow in his motions, and wonderfully nice in 
his touches. 

I was resolved to examine the several artists 
that stood before me, and accordingly applied 
myself to the side of die living. The first I ob- 
served at work in this part of the gallery was 
Vanity, with his hsdr tied behind him in a ribbon, 
and dressed like a Frenchman. All the faces he 
drew were very remarkable Ibr their smiles, and 
a certain smirking air which he bestowed indiffer- 
ently on every age and degree of either sex. The 
toujour 9 gai appeared even in his judges, bishops, 
and privy-counsellors. In a word, all his men 
were fietits maitresy and all his women coquettes. 
The drapery of his figures was extremelv well 
suited to his foces; and was made up ^^^t; 
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glaring colours that could be mixt together; 
every part of the dress was in a flutter, and en- 
deavoured to distinguish itself above the rest. 

On the left hand of Vanity stood a laborious 
workman, who I found was his humble admirer^ 
and copied after him. He was dressed like a 
German, and had a very hard name that sounded 
something like Stupidity. 

The third artist that I looked over was Fan- 
tasque, dressed like a Venetian scaramouch. Ha 
had an excellent hand at chimera, and dealt very 
much in distortions and grimaces. He would 
sometimes affright himself with the phantoms 
that flowed from his pencil. In short, the most 
elaborate of his pieces was at best but a terrifying 
dream ; and one could say nothing more of his 
finest figures, than that they were agreeable 
monsters. 

The fourth person I examined was very re- 
markable for his hasty hand, which left his pic- 
tures so unfinished, that the beauty in the picture 
(which was designed to continue as a monument 
of it to posterity) faded sooner than in the person 
after whom it was drawn. He made so much 
haste to dispatcli his business, that he neither 
gave himself time to clean his pencils, nor mix 
his colours. The name of this expeditious work- 
man was Avarice. 

Not far from this artist I saw another of a 
quite different nature, who was dressed in the 
habit of a Dutchman, and known by the name of 
Industry. His figures were wonderfully labour- 
ed. If he drew the portraiture of a man, he did 
not omit a single hair in his face ; if the figure of 
a ship, there was not a rope among the tackle that 
escaped him. He had likewise hung a great part 
of the wall witli night-pieces, that seemed to shew 
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themselves hj the candles which were lighted up 
in several parts of them ; and were so inflamed by 
the sunshine which accidentally fell upon them» 
that at first sight I could scarce forbear crying out 
•Fire.' 

The five foregoing artists were the most con- 
ttderable on this side the gallery ; there were in- 
deed several others whom I had not time to look 
into. One of them, however, I could not forbear 
observing, who was very busy in retouching the 
finest pieces, though he produced no originals of 
his own. His pencil aggravated every feature 
that was before overcharged, loaded every defect, 
and poisoned every colour it touched. Though 
this workman did so much mischief on the side 
of the living, he never turned his eye towards 
that of the dead. His name was Envy. 

Having taken a cursory view on one side of 
the gallery, I turned myself to that which was 
filled by the works of those great masters that 
were dead ; when immediately I fancied myself 
standing before a multitude of spectators, and 
thousands of eyes looking upon me at once : fur 
all before me appeared so like men and women, 
that I almost forgot they were pictures. Ra- 
phael's figures stood in one row, Titian's in ano- 
ther, Guido Rheni's in a third. One part of the 
wall was peopled by Hannibal Carrache, another 
by Corregio, and another by Rubens. To be 
short, there was not a great master among the 
dead who had not contributed to the embellish- 
ment of this side of the gallery. The persons 
that owed their being to these several masters, 
appeared all of them to be real and alive, and dif- 
fered among one another only in the variety of 
their shapes, complexions and clothes ; so that 
they looked like different naUon» o£ xYi^ %»xcv^ 
species. 
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Observing an old man (who was the same pei^ 
son I before mentioned, as the only artist that was 
«t work on this side of the gallery) creeping up 
and down from one picture to another, and re* 
touching all the fine pieces that stood before me^ 
I could not but be very attentive to all his mo- 
tions. I found his pencil was so very light, that 
it worked imperceptibly, and after a Uiousand 
touches, scarce produced any visible effect in the 
picture on which he was employed. However^ 
as he busied himself incessantly, and repeated 
touch after touch without rest or intermission, he 
wore off insensibly every little disagreeable gloss 
that hung upon a figure. He also added such a 
beautiful brown to Uie shades, and mellowness to 
the colours, that he made every picture appear 
more perfect than when it came fresh from the 
master's pencil. I could not forbear looking upon 
the face of this ancient workman, and imme- 
diately, by the long lock of hair upon his fore- 
head, discovered him to be Time. 

Whether it were because the thread of my 
dream was at an end I cannot tell, but upon my 
taking a survey of this imaginary old man, my 
sleep left me. C. 
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Quia talia fando 
JMt/fmdonum Dolopumve aut duri milet Ulytsci 
Temperet d lachrymt ? 

VlRG. iEa. ii. 6. 

Who can such woes relate, without a tear. 
As stern Ulysses must have wept to hear \ 

Looking over the old manuscript wherein the pri- 
vate action^ of Pharamond are set down by way •f 
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table-book, I found many things which gave me 
great delight ; and as human life turns upon the 
same principles and passions in ail ages, I 
thought it very proper to take minutes of what 
mssed in that age, for the instruction of this. 
The antiquary who lent me these papers, gave me 
a character of Eucrate the favourite of Phara* 
numd, extracted from an author who lived in that 
court. The account he gives both of the prince 
and this his faithful friend, will not be improper 
to insert here, because I may have occasion to 
mention many of their conversations, into which 
these memorials of them may give light. 

< Pharamond, when he had a muid to retire for 
an hour or two from the hurry of business and 
fatigue of ceremony, made a signal to Eucrate, 
by putting his hand to his face, placing his arm 
ne^gently on a window, or some such action as 
appeared indifferent to all the rest of the com« 
pany. Upon such notice, unobserved by others 
(for their intire intimacy was always a secret) 
Eucrate repaired to his own apartment to receive 
the king. There was a secret access to this part 
of the court, at which Eucrate used to admit 
many whose mean appearance in the eyes of the 
ordinary waiters and door-keepers, made them be 
repulsed from other parts of the palace. Such as 
these were let in here by order of Eucrate, and 
had audiences of Pharamond. This entrance 
Pharamond called " the gate of the unhappy," 
and the tears of the afflicted who came before hira, 
he would say, were bribes received by Eucrate j 
for Eucrate had the most compassionate spirit of 
all men living, except his generous master, who 
was always kindled at the least aiHIction which was 
communicated to him. In regard for the misera- 
ble, Eucrate took particular care thai th^ cowsi^Ti. 

vox,//. I. 
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forms of £irttesB» and the idle .ptfstegtidecs Co^Hfer 
roii^y about courts, who wanted, onlj aupBBjWfciR 
luxury, should never obtun fiivour ^ his mea 
buVthe distresses which aijise frntJai tbe mm^r J 
explicable occurrences that happen ajnon|^'^ 
the unaccountable alienation of pstrenls fnm 
childreii, cruelty of husbands gy^ives) pol 
occa^oned from shipwreck piK^s th^ 
out of friends, or such other terrlbka 
to which the Ufe of man is expp^^i in 
this natirre, Eucrate was the paf|HBHd enj^ 
this part of the royal &your H^BKi withoi^ 
being envied, tl^t it was neres inciuhed intO) by 
whose means, whiat no one else ciiied for dexm^v 
was brought about. . rr 

^ One evening, when Pharamond cameittlo 
apartment of Eucrate,, he found him.extreniplf 
dejected ; upon which he asked (with a amile that 
was natural to him^. What, is there any oi^e too 
miserable to be relieved by Pharamond, that Eu- 
crate is melancholy ?" " I fear there is," answered 
the favourite : « A person without, of a good ait* 
well dressed, and though a man in the.strength pf 
his life, seems to fdnt under some inconsolable 
calamity. All his features seem suffused with 
agony of mind ; but I can observe in him, that it 
is more inclined to break away in tears, than 
rage. I asked him what he would have. He sfdd 
he would speak to Pharamond. I desired hu 
business. He could hardly say to me, Eucrate, 
carry me to the king, my sto^ is not to be told 
twice ; I fear I shall not be able to speak it at aU.'* 
Plaaramond commanded Eucrate to let him enter; 
he did so, and the gentleman approached the 
king with an air which spoke him under the 
greatest concern in what manner to demean himr 
sclf. The king, who liad aquick discerning} 
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d him from the oppression he was under : 
vith the most beautiful complacency said to 
" Sir, do not add to that load of sorrow I 
1 your countenance the awe of my presence, 
k you are speaking to your friend. If the 
mstances of your distress will admit of it, 
ihall find me so." To whom the stranger : 
, excellent Pharamond, name not a friend 
e unfortunate Spinamont.* I had one, but he 
;ad by my own hand ; but, oh Pharamond, 
gh it was by the hand of Spinamont, it was 
le guilt of Pharamond. I come not, oh ex- 
nt prince, to implore your pardon ; I come 
late my sorrow, a sorrow too great for hu- 

life to support ; from henceforth shall all 
rrences appear dreams, or short intervals of 
scment, from this one affliction which has 
id my very beuig. Pardon me, oh Phara- 
d, if my griefs give me leave, that I lay be- 
you, in the anguish of a wounded mind, that 
good as you are, are guilty of the generous 
i spilt this day by this unhappy hand. Oh 
it had perished before that instant !" Here 
stranger paused, and recollecting his mind, 
' some little meditation, 'he wient on in a 
ler tone and gesture as follows. 
There is an authority due to distress, and as 
: of human race is above the reach of sorrow, 
} should be above the hearing the voice of it ; 

sure Pharamond is not. Know then, that I 
I this moniing unfortunately killed in a duel, 
nan whom of all men living I most loved. I 
mand myself too much in your royal pre- 

ilp. Thornhill, the gentlemtn here alluded to, under 
ictitious or translated name of Spinamont, killed Sir 
nondley lleerins;^ of Kent, Bart in a due\, 'NLkj ^> VTW. 
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sence, to say Pharamond gave mc my friend! 
Pharamond has taken him from me ! I will not 
say, shall the merciful Pharamond destroy his 
own subjects ? Will the father of his country 
murder his people ? But the merciful Pharamond 
does destroy his subjects, the father of his coun- 
try does murder his people. Fortune is so much 
the pursuit of mankind, that all glory and hofiour 
is in the power of a pruice, becsvuse he has the 
distribution of their fortunes. It is therefore the 
inadvertency, negligence, or guilt of princes to 
let any thing grow into custom which is against 
their laws. A court can make fashion and duty 
walk together ; it can never without the ^nilt of 
a court, happen, that it shall not be unfashionable 
to do what is unlawful. But, alas ! in the do- 
minions of Pharamond, by the force of a tyrant 
custom, which is misnamed a point of honour, 
the duellist kills his friend whom he loves ; and 
the judge condemns the duellist while he ap- 
proves his behaviour. Shame is the greatest of 
all evils ; what avail laws, when death only at- 
tends the breach of them, and shame obedience 
to them ? As for me, oh Pharamond, were it pos- 
sible to describe the nameless kinds of compunc- 
tions and tendernesses I feel, when I reflect upon 
the little accidents in our former familiarity, my 
mind swells into sorrow which cannot be resisted 
enough to be silent in the presence of Phara- 
mond. (With that he fell into a flood of tears, 
and wept aloud.) Why should not Pharamond 
hear the anguish he only can relieve others from 
in time to come ? Let him hear from me, what 
they feel who have given death by the false mercy 
of his administration, and form to himself the 
vengeance called for by those who have perished 
by his negligence.'* R. 
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When the sentiments and manners please, 
Anvl all the characters are wrought with ease, 
Tonr Tale, though void of beanty, force and art. 
More strongly shall delight, and warm the heart; 
Than where a lifeless pomp of Terse appear^. 



[t is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see 
my printed or written paper upon the ground, to 
take it up and lay it aside carefully, as not know- 
ing but it may contain some piece of their Al- 
:oran. I must confess 1 have so much of the 
Mlussulman in me, that I cannot forbear looking 
into every printed paper which comes in my way, 
inder whatsoever despicable circumstances it 
nay appear ; for as no mortal author, in the ordi- 
lary fate and vicissitude of things, knows to what 
use his works may some time or other be applied, 
1 man may often meet with very celebrated 
lames in a paper of tobacco. I have lighted my 
|>ipe more than once with the writings of a pre- 
late ; and know a friend of mine, who, for these 
several years, ha^ <ronverted the essays of a man 
jf quality intoci kind of fringe for his candlesticks. 
[ remei»bcr in particular, after having read over 
ipoem of an eminent author on a victory, I met 
frith several fragments of it upon the next rcjoi- 
:ing day, which had been employed in squibs and 
crackers, and by that means celebrated its sub- 
iect in a double capacity. I once met vJilVv ^ ^'^'t 



interdum tpeciota locit^ morataque rect^ 



Fabttla, wtuiut Veneria, Hne pondere et arte, 
Valditia oblectat populum, meUiitgue moraiur, 
Qudm verttiaimpea rerum, nagttquit canora. 
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of Mr*Ba]|^terunder a ChristmaSjepie. Whttim 
or no the pastry-cook had made use of it thrragh 
chance or waggery, for the defence of that 8ii|«r- 
stitious vkmdey I know not; but upon the peru* 
sal of it* I conceived so good an idea of tke^wiP 
thor's pietyi that I bought the whole book* I 
have often profited by these accidental reacfings, 
and have sometimes found very curious piec^ 
that are either out of print, or not to be met with 
in . the shops of our London booksellersl iFte 
this reason^ when my Mends take a sunref-eTi^r 
library, tlmriikie very much surprised to find «mi 
the shelf of^Mioty two long band-boxes stmfaig ' 
upright amoinfg mj^ books ; till I let them aee'tlMt 
they are beth'^ofobui Hned with deep erudiUiii 
and abstru«e^.liMpMiiie« I might Ukewtse^iMa- 
tion a paper-liitev from which I have locoi fi w ad 
great improvement ; and a hat-case which I would 
not exchange for all the beavers in Great-Britain. 
This my inquisitive temper, or rather impertinent 
humour of prying into all sorts of writing, with 
my natural aversion to loquacity, give me a good 
deal of employment when I enter any house in 
the country ; £or I cannot for my heart leave a 
room, before thave thoroughly studied the wallsof 
it, and examined the several printed papers which 
are usually pasted upon them. The last piece 
that I m^t with upon this occasion gave me a most 
exquisite pleasure* My reader will think I am 
not serious, when I acquaint him that the piece I 
am going to speak of, was the ol^ ballad of the 
Two Children in the Wood, which is one of the 
darling songs of the common people, and has 
been the delight of most Englbhmen in some 
part of their age. 

This song is a plain simple copy of nature, 
//esriiute of the helps and ornaments of art. The 
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tale of it a pretty tra^cal stoiy, and pleases for no 
other reason but because it is a copy of nature] 
There is even a despicable simplicity in the 
verse; and yet because the sentiments appear 
genuine and unaffected, they are able to move the 
mind of the most polite reader \i^ith inward melt- 
ings of humanity and compassion. The inci- 
dents grow out of the subject, and are such as 
are the most proper to excite pity ; for which 
reason the whole narration has something in it 
very moving, notwithstanding the author of it 
(whoever he was) has delivered it in such an ab- 
ject phrase and poorness of expression, that the 
quoting any of it would look like a design of turn- 
ing it into ridicule. But though the language is 
mean, the thoughts, as I have before said, from 
one end to the other, are natural, and therefore 
cannot fail to please those who are not judges of 
language, or those who, notwithstanding they are 
judges of language, have a true and unprejudiced 
taste of nature. The condition, speech, and be- 
haviour of the dying parents, with the age, inno- 
cence, and distress of the children, are set forth 
in such tender circumstances, that it is impossi- 
ble for a reader of common humanity not to be 
affected with them. As for the circumstance of 
the robin-red-breast, it is indeed a little poetical 
ornament ; and to shew the genius of the author 
amidst all his simplicity, it is just the same kind 
of fiction which one of the greatest of the Latin 
poets has made use of upon a parallel occasion ; I 
mean that passage in Horace, where he describes 
himaelf when he was a child, fallen asleep in a 
desert wood, and covered with leaves by the tur- 
tles that took pity on him. 

* Me fahuloaa vulture in Apptdo^ 
Mtrici* extra limen Apulia^ 
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lAuhfatigatumque tonmo 
Fronde mvd piterum pahmJbet 
Texere < 4 Od. iiL 

Me when a child, as tir'd with plaj 

Upon the Apulian hills I lay 
In earelen slumbers boand. 
The gentle doves proteeting foand. 

And cover'd me with myttle leaves. 

I have heard that the late Lord Dorset, wh( 
had the greatest wit tempered with the greates 
eandouri and was one of the finest critics as wel 
as the best poets of his age, had a numerous col 
lection of old English ballads, and took a particu 
lar pleasure in the reading of them. I can affim 
the same of Mr. Dryden, and know several of th< 
most refined writers of our present age who an 
of the same humour. 

I might likewise refer my reader to Moliere': 
thoughts on this subject, as he has expressec 
them in the chan^cter of the Misanthrope 5 bu: 
those only who are endowed with a true greatness 
of soul and genius, can divest themselves bf the 
little images of ridicule, and admire nature in hei 
simplicity and nakedness. As for the little con< 
ceited wits of the age, who can only shew theii 
judgment by finding fault, they cannot be sup- 
posed to admire these productions which have 
nothing to recommend them but the beautks oi 
nature, when they do not know how to relish 
even those compositions that, with all the beauties 
of nature, have also the additional advantages oi 
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Mku qufim difficile ett crimen non prodere vuliu / 
Ovso. Met u. 447. 

How in the hx>ks doet eoniekms {iiilt impear ! 

Addisoit. 

Tss&E Are several arts which all men are in 
aome measure masters of, without having been 
at the pi^na of learning them. Every one that 
speaks or reasons is a grammarian and a logiciaUf 
^ough he may be wholly unacquainted with the 
rules of grammar or logic, as they are delivered 
in books and systems. In the same manner, 
every one is in some degree a master of that art 
which is generally distinguished by the name oS 
Phyfidognomy ; and naturally forms to himself the 
character or fortune of a stranger, from the fea- 
tures and lineaments of his face. We are no 
sooner presented to any one we never saw before, 
but we are immediately struck with the idea of a 
proud, a reserved, an affable, or a good-natured 
man ; and upon our first going into a company of 
strangers, our benevolence or aversion, awe or 
contempt, rises naturally towards several particu- 
lar persons, before we have heard them speak a 
sbgle word, or so much as know who they are. 

Every passion gives a particular cast to the 
countenance, and is apt to discover itself in some 
feature or odier. I have seen an eye curse for 
half an hour together, and an eye-brow call a man 
a scoundrel. Nothing is more common than for 
lovers to c<miplain, resent, languish, despair, and 
^e in dumb show. For my own part, I am sq 
apt to frame a notion of every man's humour or 
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circumitiBCiii'lqr kito looks^ that I lunre •ometiiiiieii' 
emplo)red aqrtelf horn Charing<-CrcHni to die 
Royal-Exchange in drawing the characters df 
those who have paiaed bjr me^ When X see -ft 
man with a tour lirell-d ftce^ I cannot iutear 
pitying hit wf& : and when I meet widi an <kpeii 
ingenttpns countenance} think on the'hapfli^ai 
of Ids friendly hia iamily) and relatiotiia; 

I cannot recollect the author of a fiuneua Mgr* 
ing to a stranger, who ttood silent in bis ^M k jmuf^ 
* Speaks that I may see thee/ But» with sobiikia^ 
sion^ I think we may be better knoim bf -ktot 
looks than by our iTordt, and thatamatt^f«p0<^ 
much more easily disgiiised than Ids counteqMiiiDe; 
In this case^ however, I tlunk 'tlie air .of the' #hcile 
face is much more expressive than tHe linea «f bu 
The truth of it isy the air is generally nbtWajg ebu 
but the inward disposition of the -mind made 
visible. 

Those who have established ph]rsio|pomy into 
an art, and laid down rules of ludgmg men's 
tempers by their faces, have regarded the features 
much more than the air. Martial has a pretty 
epigram on this subject t 

Crine rufter, nt^fer ore, brevii pede, htmint Utm 

Epzo. Uv. 1% 

Thy beard and head are of a different diet 
Short of one foot* diitorted in an eye : 
With all these tokens of a knave complete, 
Shouldst thoa be honest, thou'rt a doTiUsh cheat 

I have seen a verjr ingenious author on tliia sul^ 
j ect, who founds his speculations on the auppo- 
sition, that as a man hath in the mould ot ids 
face a remote likeness to that of an ox» a i^ep^ 
a lion, a hog, or an^ other creature ; he hAth {ho 
3Ame resemblance in the frame of Ida xoindf wi 
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is subject to those passions which are^tredominant 
in the creature that appears in his countenance. 
Accordingly he gives the prints of several faces 
that are of a different mouldy and by a little over* 
•charging the likeness, discovers the figures of 
these several kinds of brutal faces in human fea- 
tures.* I remember, in the life of the famous 
Prince of Conde, the writer observes, the fece of 
that prince was like the face of an eagle, and that 
the prince was very well pleased to be told so« 
In tlus case therefore we may be sure that he had 
in his mind some general implicit notion of this 
art of physiognomy which I have just now men- 
tioned ; and that when his courtiers told him his 
face was made like an eagle's, he understood them 
in the same manner as if they had told him, there 
iras something in his looks, which shewed him 
to be strong, active, piercing, and of a royal de- 
scent Whether or no the different motions of 
the animal spirits, in different passions, may have 
any effect on the mould of the fece when the 
lineaments are pliable and tender, or whether the 
same kind of souls require the same kind of 
habitations, I shall leave to the consideration of 
the curious. In the mean time I think nothing 
can be more glorious than for a man ta give the 
lie to his face^ and to be an honest, just, good- 
natured man, and in spite of all those marks and 
signatures which nature seems to have set upon 
him for the contrary. This very often happens 
among those, who instead of being exasperated 
by their own looks, or envying the looks of 
others, apply tliesmelves entirely to the cultivat- 
bg of their minds, and getting those beauties 

% * This doubtless refers to J^aptista della Porto's famous 
I book De kumana Phyaiognomia : which has- run t^biTOW^ 
V many editioiis both in I«tii) and Italian. HedVedVxii^VS. 



which anioore laiiiag) aod mofte onaanra te i . £ 
have seemaany amiliile taece ol defbrmliirt 
md hava obaem^a^certaiii eheerfiihimiiM faM 
a sjrstem of imtinrea aa ever was claimed tognthaa^ 
which btth appeared more lortlf than aft ikm 
blooming chainnfe of an insokut heastf. Tbm 
is a doufio praise due to virtue^ when it is lodMi 
in a body that aeema to have been prefMOvd Ipr 
the reception of vice % in maaf anch oaaea -IlM 
soul and the body do not aeei^ft to be fettowa* 

Socrates was an extraordinary inMaace of llria 
nature. Therd chanced to be agreai^idiyvogM* 
mist in his time |ct Athens, who had mado atfmpa 
discoveries of men's tempers and indinallOM^Sf 
their outward appearances. Socrate^'a^fiadtplfSf 
that they might pat this artist to the trials cMited 
him to dieir master, whrai he had neter a rMii ho * 
fore, and did not know he was then in comnaay 
with him. After a short examination of his ncot 
the Ph3rsiognomist pronounced him the moit 
lewd, lU>idinous, drunken old fellow that he had 
ever met with in his whole life. Upon which the 
disciples all burst out a laughing, as thinking 
they had detected the falsehood and vanity of his 
art. But Socrates told them, that the principles 
of his art might be very true, notwithstanding his * 
present mistaiEe ; for that he himself was natu* 
rally inclined to those jparticular vices which the 
physiognomist had discovered in liis countenanccy 
but that he had conquered the strong dispositions 
he was bom with, by the dictates of philosophy.* 

We are indeed told by an ancient author^t that 
Socrates very much resembled Silenus in ius 
face ; which we find to have been very rightly ob» 
served from the statues and busts of both» that 



* Ciccr. Tuae. Qa. 5. et De Fat*, 
t Pitt. CsavW. 
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are still extant; as well as on several antique 
seals and precious stones, which are frequently- 
enough to be met with in the cabinets of the 
curious. But however observations of tliis nature 
mBLj sometimes hold, a wise man should be parti* 
cubu*ly cautious how he gives credit to a man's 
outward appearance. It is an irreparable in- 
justice we are guilty of towards one anothert 
when we are prejudiced by the looks and features 
of those whom we do not know. How often do 
we conceive hatred against a person of worth, or 
fency a man to be proud or ill-natured by his as- 
pect, whom we think we cannot esteem too much 
when we are acquainted with his real character t 
Dr. Moore, in his admii*able System of Ethics, 
reckons this pai*ticular inclination to take a pre- 
judice against a man for his looks, among the 
smaller vices in morality, and, if I rememberi 
gives it the name of a /iroaofiofefi^ia.* L. 
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JVimw^m ne crede colori. 

ViRG. Eel. ii. 17. 

Tnut not too much to an enchanting face. 

Dryden. 

It has been the purpose of several of my Specu- 
lations to bring people to an unconcerned behavi- 
our, with relation to their persons, whether 
beautiful or defective. As the secrets of the 
Ugly Club were exposed to the public, that men 

• A Greek word, used in the N. T. Rom. u. 11, and Eph. 
▼i. 9; where it is said that < God is no respecter of persons. 
Here it signifies a prejudice against a person formed IromKis 
eountcnance, £cq. too hastily. 
VOL, JJ. M 
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OCT! ieftof und, the beauties 
or i^niale, xjocy are gehenlljr the i 
1 ble people of all others. Tou an 
i vely perplexed with the pardcula 
toeir behaviouiv that to be ift ease, one i 
apt to inrii there wer^ no such creatures 
expect so great allowances, and give so 
others, that thef who ha?e to do with tl 
in the mab, a man with a better persQQ 
Amrff and-a bekudftd woman be ▼ 
jSijr changed for snch to whom nature 1 
less liberal. The handsome fallow is ui 
much a gentleman, and the fine woman h] 
thing so becoming, that there is no c 
cither of them. It has therefore been g 
my choice lo mix with cheerful ugly ci 
rather than gentlemen who are graceful 
to omit or do what they please; or beau 
have charms enough to do and say what ^ 
disobliging in any but themselves. 

Diffidence and presumption, upon ac 
our persons, are equally faults ; and b( 
from the want of knowing, or rather endej 
to know ourselves, and for what we oug 
valued or neglected. But indeed I did 
gine these little considerations and cc 
could have the ill consequences as I i 
have by the following letters of my co 
dents, wliere it seems beauty is thrown 
accompt, in matters of sale, to those whc 
no favour fram the charmers. 
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< MR. SFECtATOR, June 4. 

< After I have assured you, I am in every 
respect one of the handsomest youn$^ girls about 
town, I need be particular in nothing bu;. ti:e make 
of my face, which has the misfortune to be ex- 
actly oval. This I take to proceed from a temper 
that naturally inclines me both to speak and hear. 

< With this account you may wonder, how I can 
have the vanity to offer myself as a candidate^ 
which I now do, to a society, where the Spectator 
and Hecatissa have been admitted with so much 
applause. I don't want to be put in mind how 
Tery defective I am in every thing that is ugly : I 
9m too sensible of my own unworthiness in this 
particular, and therefore I only propose myself as 
a foil to the club. 

^ You see how honest I have been to confess all 
xny Imperfections, which is a great deal to come 
from a woman, and what I hope you will encour- 
age with the favour of your interest. 
. * There can be no objection made on the side of 
the matchless Hecatissa, since it is certain I shall 
be in no danger of giving her the least occasion 
of jealousy : and then a joint-stool in the very 
lowest place at the table, is all the honour that is 
coveted by 

Your most humble 

and obedient servant, 

Rosalinda. 

* P. S. I have sacrificed my necklace to put 
into the public lottery against the common 
enemy. And last Saturday, about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, I began to patch indifferently on 
both tides of my face.^ 



< Mm. tPXCTATOEy - iMto, JmB, IfiU 

<Uro9 feaiiing your late disaertsdoftcqii*-' 
ceming idols, I caimot but coapfadn to jrov thflf 
there afe, in six or fteren places of this cify% ebt^ 
fee-houses kept by persons df that siitemood 
These idols sit and reeelve all day long this iiddi«i 
lion of the youth idthin such and sudi distlcfatt 
I knowy in pardcular, goods are tM entered al 
they ought to be at the custom-holis^ tOt UHtf^ 
reports perused at the Temple, by reaabn of 
beauty who detains the totite merchants too 1^ 
near 'Change^ and another fidr one'Who k < c b i«i 
students at her house when they ahdHMl \s ilt 
atudy. It would be worth your wmle to see hoir 
the idolaters dtemately offer incense tb' tM» 
idols, and what heart-burnings arise hi didae wh6 
wait for their turn to receive kind aspects firam 
those littie thrones, which all the compaar, but 
these lovers, call the bars. I saw a gentleman 
turn as pale as ashes, because an idol turned the 
sugar in a tea-dish for his rival, and carelessly 
called the boy to serve him, with a " Surah ! why 
don't you give the gentleman the box to {dease 
himself?" Certain it is, that a very hopeftil young 
man was taken with leads in his pockets below 
bridge, where he intended to drown himself, be* 
cause his idol would wash the dish in which she 
had but just drank tea, before she would let him 
use it. 

< I am, sir, a person past being amorous, and 
do not give this infomation out of envy or jea- 
lousy, but I am a real sufferer by it. These 
lovers take any thing for tea and coffee ; I saw one 
yesterday surfeit to make his court, and all his 
rivals, at the same time, loud in the commendation 
of liquors that went against every body in the 
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room that was not in love. While these young 
fellows resign their stomachs with their hearts, 
and drink at the idol in this manner, we who 
come to do business, or talk politics, are utteiiy 
poisoned. They have also drams for those who 
are more enamoured than ordinary ; and it is very 
common for such as are too low in constitution to 
ogle the idol upon the strength of tea, to fluster 
themselves with warmer liquors: thus all pre- 
tenders advance, as hst as they can, to a fever, or 
a diabetes. > I must repeat to you, that I do not 
look with an evil eye upon the profit of the idols, 
OP the diversions of the lovers ; what I hope from 
this remonstrance, is only that wc plain people 
may not be served as if we were idolaters ; but 
that from the time of publishing this in your 
paper, the idols would mix ratsbane only for their 
admirers, and take more care of us who don't 
love them* 

I am, SIR, 
Yours, 



N0.8S. MONDAY, JUNE 11, 1711. 

Quid domm faeient, audent cum taUa fure» ? 

ViRG. Ecl.iii.ia. 

What ^\\\ not mafters do, wh«n serrants thus presuma 
* MR. SPECTATOR, May 30, 1711. 

< I HAVE no small value for your endea- 
rours to lay before the world what may escape 
heir observation, and yet highly conduces to their 
lervice. .You have, I think, succee<tedNer>j v^t,Vi 
M 2 



on many aobjecti ; and seem to hmt hem -^im^ 
Ycraant in very different scenes of Ufa. Jtetin 
the considerations of mankind, las % fpHMlmk 
you should not omit circumstances whidh relate 
to the inferior part of the world, any more than 
those wldch concern the greater. There ia. qp^ 
thing in particular which I bonder yoo htsm not 
touched upon, and that is the general cMtiipdcMa 
of manners in the Serrants of Oreat Bmiiii. I 
am a man that have travelled and seen maagr'na^ 
tions, but have for seven years la^t paH.MiUHled 
constantljr in London, <ur within twenty milet «f 
it. In tms time I have contracted a mmMwa 
acquaintance among the best sort of peOfli% wmA 
have hardljr found one of them hipippy m tbciir ser- 
vants. This is matter of great astoniahwqtio 
foreigners, and all such as have visited fiMrdn 
countries; especially since we cannot buttW- 
serve, that there is no part of the world where 
servants have those privileges and advantages as 
in England. They have no where else such plen- 
tiful 4iet, large wages, or indulgent libstty. 
There is no place wherein they labour less, and 
yet where they are so little respectful, more 
wasteful, more negligent, or where they -so fre- 
quently change their masters. To this I attribute, 
in a great measure, the frequent i*obberies and 
losses which we suffer on the high road and in 
our own houses^ That indeed which gives me 
the present diought of this kind is, that a careless 
groom of mine has spoiled me the prettiest pad 
in the world with only riding him ten miles; and 
I assure you, if I were to make a register o£ all 
the horses I have known thus abused by negli- 
gence of servants, the number would mount a re-* 
giment. I wish you would give us your observa- 
tions, that we may know how to treat tiiese 
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rc^eS) or that we masters may enter into mea- 
sures to reform them. Pray give us a speculation 
in general about servants, and you make me 
Yours, 

Philo-Britannicus. 

' P. S. Pray do not omit the mention of grooms 
in particular.' 

This honest gentleman, who is so desirous that 
I should write a satire upon grooms, has a great 
deal of reason for his resentment ; and I know no 
evil whkh touches all mankind so much as this 
of the misbehaviour of servants. 

The complaint of this letter runs wholly upon 
men-servants ; and I can attribute the licentious- 
ness which has at present prevailed among them, 
to nothing but what an hundred before me have 
ascribed it to, the custom of giving board-wages. 
This one instance of false economy is sufficient to 
debauch the whole nation of servants, and makes 
them as it were but for some part of their time in 
that quality. They are either attending in places 
where they meet and run into clubs, or else if 
they wait at taverns, they eat after their masters, 
and reserve their wages for other occasions. 
Frem hence it arises, that they are but in a lower 
degree what their masters themselves are ; and 
usually affect an imitation of their manners ; and 
^ou have in liveries, beaux, fops, and coxcombs, 
m as high perfection as among people tliat keep 
equipages. It is a common humour among the 
retinue of people of quality, when they are in 
their revels, that is when they are out of their 
masters' sight, to assume in a humorous way the 
names and titles of those whose liveries they wear. 
By which means characters and ^st\nct\oiv^>&^« 



come 10 fkmiliftr to thetn^ that it if to ' i, iau oii % - 

other catiies, one may impute a certa tfiolbiiot' 

among our -servants, that they take na notioa«C 
any gentleman, though they know liim erer s6 
well, estciept'he is an acquaintance of their mas- 
ter's. ^ ' , 

My ohsoanty and taciturnity leaveme atiibelly 
without scandal, to dine if I think fit^' at a^omiK 
' mon ordins^, in the meanest as well as themok 
sumptnotts house -of ^tertaimnent^-^PaUiDg in 
the other day atn Tictuailing-house near theiHim 
of peers, I beard the maid cemb down aad 'ilell- 
the landlady at Uie bar, that my lord buh9p<«iraw 
he would throw her out at window^if slie did net 
bring up more mild beer, and that my. JonMoke 
would hiive a double* mug of purU iff snrpites 
was increased, in hearing loud and rusdc Toioos 
speak and answer to each other upon^e public 
affairs, by the names of the most illustrious 'of 
our nobility ; till of a sudden one came running 
in, and cried the bouse was rising. Down <»me 
all the company together and away I The ale- 
house was immediately filled with clamour, and 
scoring one mug to the marquis of such a place, 
oil and vinegar to such an earl, three quarts to my 
new lord for wetting his title, and so forth. It is 
a thing too notorious to mention the crowds of 
servants, and their insolence, near the courts of 
justice, and the stairs towards the supreme aa^ 
sembly, where there is an universal mockery of 
all order, such riotous clamour and licentious con- 
fusion, that one would think the whole nation lived 
in jest, and that there were no such thing as rule 
and distinction among us. 

The next place of resort, wherein the servile 
%yorld are let loose, is at the entrance of Hyde 
jPark, while the gentry are at the ring. Hitber 
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people bring their lacqueys out of state, and here 
It is that all they say at their tables, and act in 
their houses, is communicated to the whole town. 
There are men of wit in all conditions of life ; 
and mixing with these people at their diversions, 
I have heard coquettes and prudes as well rallied, 
and insolence and pride exposed, (allowing for 
their want of education) with as much humour 
and good sense, as in the politest companies. It 
is a general observation, that all dependents run 
in some measure into the manners and behaviour 
of those whom they serve. You shall frequently 
meet vrith lovers and men of intrigue among the 
lacqueys as well as at White's or in the side-boxes. 
I remember some years ago an instance of this 
kind^ A footman to a captain of the guards used 
frequently, when his master was out of the way^, 
to carry on amours and make assignations in his 
master's clothes. The fellow had a very good per- 
son, and there are very many women that think no 
furUier than the outside of a gentleman : besides 
which, he was almost as learned a man as the 
colonel* himself : I say, thus qualified, the fellow 
could scrawl billet-doux so well, and furnish a 
conversation on the common topics, that he had, 
as they call it, a great deal of good business on 
his hands. It happened one day, that coming 
down a tavern stairs in his master's fine guard- 
coat with a well-dressed woman masked, he met 
the colonel coming up with other company ; but 
with a ready assurance he quitted his lady, come 
up to him and said, < Sir, I know you have too 
much respect for yourself to cane me in this 
honourable habit. But you see there is a lady in 



* In the Speet. in folio, and in the edit of 1713in Sto. this 
officer if ityied both capuin and eoloneL 
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the cmMOf and I Ik^.qil that score alsoy yoii^;iriU 
put off, your anger till I have tol4 you ali-anotfae«^ 
time.' , After a little pause the colonel cleiGred un 
his countenance^.uid with an air of &iniliarit|r 
wbispen^ hisiman aparti < Sirrah^, bring the lad|c 
^ith you to .ask pardon for you s* then alo«|d# 
< Look. to. it, . Will} ril noTer forgive. yourelae/ 
The fellow vent back to his mistressrand teUSiig 
her, with a loud .mce and on oath* ttuit. i|aa tfte 
hooestest, fellow in the'worldy conveyed hei^ to juk 
hackney-coach. \ • . . . 

BiU the..inany irregularities .com|nits|#d>by.:a^ 
vants in the.places above mentionedd ajs well «a. in 
theatres^: of .which masters are rgeneraUy , tbe.XKV^ 
casions, fire too various not to need beinga^ained|; 
on another occasuvi. . . v : \ lEU ^s 
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■ Petite hinCf jwvenetque tenetgue, » 

JFVTiem animo eertum, miteriique viatica canit. 
Crathocjtet. Idem eras Jiet. Quid? quatimofmtm, 
JVempe dtem doruu ? ted citm lux altera vemtf 
Jam eras hettemum conntmptimua s ecce aUud crae 
Efferit hos dwiot, et semper paulum erit ultra, 
Jram quamvia propete, quamoie^temone eub uim» 
Vcrientem tetejruttrd •ectabere canthum, 

Pers. Sat T.64. 

Pere, From thee both old and ]r(Km& vith profit lean 
The bounds of good and evil to discern. 

Com, Unhappy he^ who does this work a^jonniy 
And to to-morrow would the search delay : 
His lazy morrow will be like to-day. 

Pert, But is one day of ease too mueh to borrow ? 

Com. Yes, sure ; for yesterday was ouoe to-morrow. 
That yesterday is gone, and nothing gain'd ; 
And all thy fruitless days will thus be drain'd t 
Por thou hast more to-morrowt yet to ask. 
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And wilt be erer to begin tby task ; 

Who, like the hindmost churiot-wheelsi are eant. 

Still to be near, but ne'er to reach the first. 

Drydxv. 

* As my correspondents upon the subject of love 
arc very numerous, it is my design, if possible, 
to range them under several heads, and address 
myself to them at different times. The first 
branch of them, to whose service I shall dedicate 
this paper, are those that have to do with women 
of dilatory tempers, who are for spinning out the 
time of courtship to an immoderate length, with- 
out being able either to close with their lovers, 
or to dismiss them. I have many letters by mc 
filled with complaints against this sort of women. 
In one of them no less a man than a brother of the 
coif* tells me, that he began his suit viceaimo 
nono Caroli secundt, before he had been a twelve- 
month at the Temple ; that he prosecuted it for 
many years after he was called to the bar ; that at 
present he is a serjeant at law ; and notwithstand- 
ing he hoped that matters would have been long 
since brought to an issue, the fair one still demurs. 
I am so well pleased with this gentleman's phrase, 
that I shall distinguish this sect of women by the 
title of Demurrers. I find by another letter from 
one that calls himself Thyrsis, that his mistress 
has been demurring above these seven years. 
But among all my plaintifls of this nature, I most 
pity the unfortunate Philander, a man of a con- 
stant passion and plentiful fortune, who sets forth 
that the timorous and irresolute Sylvia has de- 
murred till she is past child-bearing. Strephow 
appears by his letter to be a very choleric lover, 
and irrevocably smitten with one that demurs oul 



* i. e. A Serjeant at law. 



of self-interest. He tells me uMi gmft MMim 
that she hss bubbled him -out of hii j^oul&s tint 
she diiUed'Uim m to five and fifty^ and that lie 
verily believes she wiU drop him in his old i^pe, if 
she can find her aoconat in another. I aball «oa- 
clade this nnrratiye wfeh a letter from boneat Sam 
Hopewell) n wv pleiasant fellow, who aMnt 
has at last iiousmed a Demurrer. I mailt 9Blf 
premis^ tlifit Sam, who is a veiy go^d bottle* 
companioDy has been the diversion of bis fitiendPi 
upon account of bis passion, ever fiaoe tbe jpeac 
one thousand MX hundred and eightpoM* 

< nSAB SIB| 

< You know very well my .passion ibr^Mrs. 
Mardia» and what a diuice she has led me., Shf 
took me out at the age of two and twenty, and 
dodged with me above thirty years. I have loved 
her till she is grown as grey as a cat, and am with 
much ado become the master of her person, such 
as it is at present She is however in my eye a 
veiy charming old woman. We often lament 
that we did not marry sooner, but she haa nobody 
to blame for it but herself. You know very well 
that she would never think of me whilst die had 
a tooth in her head. I have put the date of my 
passion f anno amoria trigeHmo firimo ) instead « 
a posy on my wedding ring. I expect you should 
send me a cpngratulatory letter, or if you please, 
an epithalamium upon this occasion. 

Mrs. Martha's and yours eternally, 
Sam Hopewell.* 

In order to banish an evil out of the world, that 
does not only produce great uneasiness to private 
persons, but has also a very bad influence on the 
public, I shall endeavour to shew the folly of de- 
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imurrs^ey from two or three reflections which I 
earnestly recommend to the thoughts of my fair 
readers. 

First of all, I would have them seriously think 
on- the shortness of their time. Life is not long 
enough for a coquette to play all her tricks in. A 
timorous woman drops into her grave before she 
has done deliberating. Were the age of man the 
same that it was before the flood, a lady might 
sacrifice half a century to a scruple, and be two 
or three ages in demurring. Had she nine hun- 
dred years good, she might hold out to the con- 
version of the Jews before she thought fit to be 
prevailed upon. But, alas ! she ought to play her 
part in haste, when she considers that she is sud- 
denly to quit the stage, and make room for others. 

In the second place, I would desire my female 
readers to consider, that as the term of life is 
short, that of beauty is much shorter. The finest 
skin wrinkles in a few years, and loses the 
strength of its colourings so soon, that we have 
scarce time to admire it. I might embellish this 
subject with roses and rainbows, and several other 
ingenious conceits, which I may possibly reserve 
for another opportunity. 

There is a third con^deration which I would 
likewise recommend to a demurrer, and that is 
the great danger of her falling in love when she 
is about three-score, if she cannot satisfy her 
doubts and scruples before that time. There is a 
kind of latter spring, that sometimes gets into the 
blood of an old woman, and turns her into u very 
odd sort of an animal. I would therefore have 
the Demurrer consider what a strange figure she 
will make,, if she chances to get over all difficul- 
ties, and comes to a final resolution, in that un- 
seasonable part of her life. 

VOL. II. N 
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I would not however be understood, by 
thing I have here sidd, to discourage that nati 
modesty in the sex, which renders a retreat fi 
the first approaches of a lover both fashions 
and graceful. All that I intend is, to advise th< 
when they are prompted by reason and incli 
tion, to demur only out of form, and so far as 
cency requires. A virtuous woman should rej 
the first offer of marriage, as a good man d 
that of a bishoprick ; but I would advise neit 
the one nor the other to persist in refusing w 
they secretly approve. I would in this partici 
propose the example of Eve to all herdaught< 
as Milton has represented her in the follow 
passs^e, which I cannot forbear transcribing 
tire, though only the twelve last lines are to 
present purpose. 

The rib he forniM and fashion'd with his hands ; 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Man like, but dinerent sex ; su lovely fair, 
That what seeni'd fair in all the world, seem'd noTv 
Mean, or in her sumna'd up, in her contain'd. 
And in her looks, which from that time infus'd 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before : 
And into all things from her air inspired 
The spirit of love and umorous delight. 

She disappeared, and left mc dark ; I wakM 
To find her, or for ever t9 <ieplorc 
Her loss, and other ]>lea8ures all abjure : 
When out of hope, behold her, not far ofl*. 
Such as I saw her in my dream, adorn'd 
With what all earth or hearen could bestow 
To make her amiable. On she came. 
Led by her heavenly Maker, though unseen. 
And guided by his voice, nor uninformed 
Of nuptial sanctity and marriage rites: 
Grace M-as in all her steps, Heaven in her eye. 
In every gesture dignity and love. 
I, overjoy'd, could not forbear aloud : 

•* This turn hath made amends : thou hast falfilPd 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign I 
Giver of all tilings fair; but fairest this 
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Of all thy gifts, nor enTicM. I now see 
Booe of my bone, flesh of my flesh* myself." 

Sheheara me thus, and though diyinely brought 
Yet innocence and Tirgin modesty. 
Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth, 
That would be woo'd, and not unsought be won. 
Not, obvious, not obtrusiTe, but retird 
The more desirable, or to say all, 
Nature herself, thourii pure of sinful thought. 
Wrought in her so, that seeing me she tum'd.. 
I faUow'd her : she what was honour knew» 
And with obsequious majesty approT'd 
My pleaded reason. To the nuptial bower 
I led her blushing like the mo m 

Paradise Lost, viii. 469— 511. 

L. 
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Md^uB tine virUnu ignU 
Incmum fun t 

ViRC. Georg. iil. 99. 

In all the rage of impotent desire. 

They feel a quenchless flame, af fruitless fire. 

There is not, in my opinion, a consideratioix 
more effectual to extinguish inordinate desires in 
the soul of man, than the notions of Plato and his 
followers upon that subject. They tell us, that 
every passion which has been contracted by the 
soul during her residence in the body, remains 
[ with her in a separate state ; and that the soul in 
the body, or out of the body, differs no more than 
the man does from himself when he is in his 
house, or in open air. When therefore the ob- 
scene passions in pai'ticular have once taken root, 
and spread themselves in the soul, they cleave to 
her inseparably, and remain in her for ever, after 
the body is cast ofi^ and throAvn aside. K» %xi 
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argument to confirm this their doctrine, th 
serve, that a lewd youth who goes on in j 
tinued course of voluptuousness, advances 
grees into a libidinous old man ; and that th 
sion survives in the mind when it is altof 
dead in the body ; nay, that the desire 
more violent, and (like all other habits) gi 
strength by age, at the same time that it ] 
power of executing its own purposes. 1 
they, the soul is the most subject to thes 
sions at a time when it has the least iustig 
from the body, we may well suppose she wi 
retain them when she is entirely divested 
The very substance of the soul is festerei 
them, the gangrene is gone too far to be 
cured ; the inflammation will rage to all et< 

In this therefore (says the Platonists) c 
the punishment of a voluptuous man after 
He is tormented with desires which it is im 
ble for him to gratify ; solicited by a passic 
has neither objects nor organs adapted to it 
lives in a state of invincible desire and impo 
and always burns in the pursuit of what he j 
despairs to possess. It is for this reason 
Plato) that the souls of the dead appeal* freq 
in cemeteries, and hover about the places 
their bodies are buried, as still hankering 
their old brutal pleasures, and desiring ag 
enter the body that gave them an opportui 
fulfilling them. 

Some of our most eminent divines have 
use of this Platonic notion, so far as it r< 
the subsistence of our passions after death 
great beauty and strength of reason. Ph 
deed carries the thought very far when he 
upon it his opinion of ghosts appearing in 
of burial. Though, I must confess, if oi 
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believe that the departed souls of men and women 
wandered up and down these lower regions^ and 
entertained themselves with the sight of their 
species, one could not devise a more proper hell 
for an impure spirit than that which Plato has 
touched upon. 

TBe ancients seem to have drawn such a state 
of torments in the description of Tantalus, who 
was punished with the rage of an eternal thirst, 
and set up to the chin in water that fled from his 
lips whenever he attempted to drink it. 

Virgil, who has cast the whole system of Pla- 
tonic philosophy, so far as it relates to the soul 
of man, into beautiful allegories, in the sixth book 
of his ^neid, gives us the punishment of a volup- 
tuary after death, not unlike that which we are 
here speaking of: 

Lucent geitiaUbiu alHa 
m^urea fulcra torU^ epulaque ante ora parotic 
JRegiJico luxu : Jfuriarum maxima juxta 
•Accubat, et manilnu prohibit contin^ere menaas; 
Exurgitque facem attoUenSf atque tntonat ore. 

They lie below on |;olden beds display'dy 

And genial feasts with regal pomp are made : 

The queen of furies hy their side is set, 

And snatches from their mouths the untasted meat ; 

Which, if they touch, her hissing snakes she rears. 

Tossing her torch, and thundeiing in their ears. 

Dryden. 

That I may a little alleviate the severity of this 
my speculation (which otherwise may lose me sev- 
eral of my polite readers), I shall translate a story 
that has been quoted upon another occasion by 
one of the most learned men of the present age, 
as I find it in the original. The reader will see 
it is not foreign to my present subject, and I dare 
say will think it a lively representation of a per- 
ron lying under the torments of suc\i ?l Vyu^ 
N 2 
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tantalism, or Platonic hell, as that which we have 
now under consideration. Monsieur Pontignao, 
speaking of a love adventure that happened to him 
in the country, gives the following account of it.* 
' When I was in the country last summer, I was 
often in company with a couple of charming wo- 
men, who had all the wit and beauty one could 
desire in female companions, with a dash of co- 
quetry, that from time to time gave me a great 
many agreeable torments. I was, after my way, 
in love with both of them, and had such frequent 
opportunities of pleading ray passion to them 
when they were asunder, that I had reason to hope 
for particular favours from each of them. As I 
was walking one evening in my chamber witli 
nothing about me but my night-gown, they both 
came into my room, and told me they had a very 
pleasant trick to put upon a gentleman that was 
in the same house, provided 1 would bear a part 
in it. Upon this they told me such a plausible 
story, that I laughed at their contrivance, and 
u£^i ecd to do whatever they should require of me. 
They immediately began to swaddle me up in my 
night-gown, with long pieces of linen, which they 
folded about me till they had wrapt me in above 
an hundred yards of swathe. My arms were pres- 
sed to my sides, and my legs closed together by 
so many wrappers one over another, that I looked 
like an -/Egyptian mummy. As I stood bolt up- 
ri,{^ht upon one end in this antique figure, one of 
the ladies burst out a laughing. " And now, 
Pontignan.'* says she, " we intend to perform the 
promise that we find you have extorted from each 

* The sii"bstance of the story here paraphrased, is taken 
from a little book entitled Acadeniie Galaiite, printed at Paris 
and in Holland in 1682, and afterwards at Amst. in 1708. bee 
thitt edit. p. U5i and first Dutch edit. p. 160. 
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of OS. You have often asked the favour of usy 
and I dare say you are a better bred cavalier than 
to refuse to go to bed to two ladies that desire it 
of you.*' After having stood a fit of laughter, I 
begged them to uncase me, and do with me what 
they pleased. " No, no," said they, " we like you 
very well as you are;'* and upon that ordered me 
to be carried to one of their houses, and put to 
bed in all my swaddles. The room was lighted 
up on all sides; and I was laid very decently be- 
tween a pair of sheets, virith my head (which was 
htdeed the only part I could move) upon a very 
high pillow : this was no sooner done, but my two 
female friends came into bed to me in their finest 
night-clothes. You my easily guess at the con- 
dition of a man that saw a couple of the most beau- 
tiful women in the world undrest and a-bed with 
him, without being able to stir hand or foot. I 
begged them to release me, and struggled all I 
could to get loose, which I did with so much vio- 
lence, that about midnight they both leaped out 
of the bed, crying out they were undone. But 
seeing me safe, they took their posts again, and 
renewed their raillery. Finding all my prayers 
and endeavours were lost, I composed myself as 
well as I could, and told them, that if they would 
not unbind me, I would fall asleep between them, 
and by that means disgrace them for ever. But, 
alas! this was impossible; could I have been 
disposed to it, they would have prevented me by 
several , little ill-natured caresses and endear- 
ments which they bestowed upon me. As much 
devoted as I am to womankind, I would not pass 
such another night to be master of the whole sex. 
My reader will doubtless be curious to know 
what became of me the next morning Why 
truly my bed-fellows left rae about an Yvovxt 
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day^ and told me, if I would be good and lie still 
they would send somebody to take me up as soo: 
as it was time for me to rise. Accordingly abou 
nine o'clock in the morning an old woman cam 
to unswathe me. I bore all this very patientl] 
being resolved to take my revenge of my tormen 
tors, and to keep no measures with them as soo 
as I was at liberty ; but upon asking my old wc 
man what was become of the two ladies, she tol 
me she believed they were by that time witbi 
sight of Paris, for that they went away in a coac 
and six before five o'clock in the morning.' L. 
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Jji furiaaignemque ruunt s amor omnibus idem. 

ViRG. Georg. iii. 244. 

— They rush into the flame ; 

Fbr love is lord of all, and is in all the same. 

Dryden. 

Though the subject I am now going upon woul 
be much more properly the foundation of a conn 
cdy, I cannot forbear inserting the circumstance 
which pleased me in the account a young lad 
gave me of tlie loves of a family in town, whic 
shall be nameless ; or rather, for the better soun 
and elevation of the history, instead of Mr. an 
Mrs. Such-a-one, I shall call them by fcigne 
names. Without further preface, you are t 
know, that within the liberties of the city of West 
minster lives the Lady Honoria, a widow abou 
the age of forty, of a healthy constitution, ga 
temper, and elegant person. She dresses a littl 
too much like a girl, affects a childish fondnes 
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in the tone of her voice, sometimes a pretty sul- 
lenuess in the leaning of her head, and now and 
then a downcast of her eyes on her fan. Neither 
her imagination nor her health would ever give 
* her to know that she is turned of twenty ; but 
that in the midst of these pretty softnesses, and 
airs of delicacy and attraction, she has a tall daugh- 
terwithin a fortnight of fifteen, who impertinently 
comes into the room, and towers so mudh towards 
woman, that her mother is always checked by her 
presence, and every charm of Honoria droops at 
the entrance of Flavia. The agreeable Flavia 
would be what she is not, as well as her mother 
Honoria ; but all their beholders are more partial 
to an affectation of what a person is growing up 
to, than of what has been already enjoyed, and is 
gone for ever. It is therefore allowed to Flavia 
to look forward, but not to Honoria to look back. 
Flavia is no way dependent on her mother with 
relation to her fortune, for which reason they live 
almost upon an equality in conversation ; and as 
Honoria has given Flavia to understand, that it is 
ill-bred to be always calling mother, Flavia is as 
well pleased never to be called child. It happens 
by this means, that these ladies are generally ri- 
vals in all places where they appear; and the 
words mother and daughter never pass between 
them but out of spite. Flavia one night at a play 
observing Honoria draw the eyes of several in the 
pit, called to a lady who sat by her, and bid her 
ask her mother to lend her her snuff-box for one 
moment. Another time,when a lover of Honoria 
was on his knees beseeching the favour to kiss 
her hand, Flavia rushing into the room, kneeled 
down by him and asked her blessing. Several 
of these contradictory acts of duty have raised be- 
tween them such a coldness, that they ^eti^v^VVj 
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convene when thejr I 

way of tallSne at one 1^ -^amwrni^ ^ 

sufficiency in the yootig women of this age| 
assume to themselres an authority of caory' 
things before them, as if they were posses 
the esteem of mankind^ and all who were btj 
year before them in the world, were neglected^ 
deceased. Piaviay upon snch a provocatiDii, is 
sure to<4>8enre) thiat there are people who caa 
resign nothing, and know not now to give up 
what they know they cannot hold ; that there are 
those nl^ho will not allow youth their felliea» not 
because they are themselves put them, bot' be- 
cause thejr fllove to continue in them. These 
beauties rival each other on all oceaidonS}' dec 
that they have alwa3rs had the same loversy but 
each has kept up a vanity to show the either the 
charms of her lover. Dick Crastin and Tom Tu- 
lip, among many others, have of late been pre- 
tenders in this mmily ; Dick to Honoria^ Tom to 
Flavia. Dick is the only surviidng bean of tibe 
last age, and Tom almost the only one that keeps 
up that order of men in this. 

I wish I could repeat the little circumstances 
of a conversation of the four lovers with the spirit 
in which the young lady I had my account from, 
represented it at a visit where I had the honour 
to be present; but it seems Dick Crastin, the ad- 
mirer of Honoria, and Tom Tulip, the pretender 
to Flavia, were purposely admitted together by 
the ladies, that each mi^ht shew the other that 
her lover had the superiority in the accomplish- 
ments of that sort of creature whom the sillier 
part of women call a fine gentleman. As this 
age has a much more gross taste in courtship, 
as well as in every thmg else, than the las( had, 
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these gentlemen are instances of it in their dif- 
ferent manner of application. Tulip is ever ma- 
king allusions to the vigour of his person, the 
sinewy force of his make ; while Crastin professes 
a wary observation of the turns of his mistress's 
mind. Tulip gives himself the air of a resistless 
ravisher, Crastin practises that of a skilful lover. 
Poetry is the inseparable property of every man in 
love ; and as men of wit write verses on those oc- 
casions, the rest of the world repeat the verses 
of others. These servants of the ladies were 
used to imitate their manner of conversation, and 
allude to one another, rather than interchange 
discourse in what they said Vhen they met. Tu- 
lip the other day seized his mistress's hand, and 
repeated out of Ovid's Art of Love, 

?Tis I can in soft battles pass the nig^ht. 
Yet rise next morning yi^rous tor the fight. 
Fresh as the day, andacUve as the light. 

Upon hearing this, Crastin, with an air of defer- 
ence, played v ith Honoria's fan, and repeated, 

Sedley has that preyailing gentle art, 

That eun with a resistless charm impart C 

The loosest wishes to the chastest heart : \ 

Raise such a conflict, kindle such a fire. 

Between declining Tirtue and desire. 

Till the pooryanqaish'd maid dissolves away 

In dreams all night, in sfghs and tears all day*. 

When Crastin had uttered these verses with 
u tenderness, which at once spoke passion and 
respect, Honoria cast a triumphant glance at 
. Flavia, as exulting in the elegance of Crastin's 
courtship, and upbraiding her with the homeli- 
ness of Tulip's. Tulip understood the reproach, 



• These verses of Sir Charles Sedley are from Lord Ko- 
^^hetter's ImiUtion of Horace, 1 Sat x. 
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and in rttam began to applaud the wisdom of old 
amorous gentlemen^ who-turned their mistress*^ 
imaginatton as £Euras posuble from what thej: Ind 
long tbemselrea forgot, and ended lus ifiacourse 
with a sly oommendation of the doctrine fdW^ 
tonic loTO ; at the same ttme he ran. orer, wbk a 
laughing eye, Crastih*iB thin legs, meagre lonks, 
and spare body. The old gentleman immediatdy 
left the room with some disorder^ tod the con- 
versation fell upcm untimely passion, aftcr«lovc> 
and unseasonable youth. Tulip sting, danced, 
moved before the glass, led his mistiress half a 
minuet, hummed 

Cdity the fiiir, b the Itoia iiaf fiftM&i . 

when there came a servant with a letter to him^ 
which was as follows » 

' SIR, 

< I UNDERSTAND vcry wcll what you meant 
by your mention of Platonic love. I shall be glad 
to meet you immediately in Ilyde-park, or behind 
Montague house, or attend you to Barn-elms, or 
any other fashionable place that's fit for a gentle- 
man tQ die in, that you shall appoint for, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

Richard Crastin.* 

Tulip's colour changed at the reading of this 
epistle ; for which reason his mistress snatchedit 
to read the contents. While she was doing so, 
Tulip went away ; and the ladies now agreeing 
in a common calamity, bewailed together the 
danger of their lovers. They immediately un- 
dressed to go out, and took hackneys to prevent 
mischief i but, after alarming all parts of the 
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town, Crastin was found by his ifidow in his 
pumps at Hyde-park, which appointment Tulip 
never kept, but made his escape into the country. 
Flavia tears her hair for his inglorious safoty, 
curses and despises her charmer, and is fallen in 
love with Crastin : which is the first part of the 
history of the rival mother. R. 
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Corwiva propi disaentire videntur, 
J*08cente8 vario multHm diversa palatoj 
Quid dem ? Qidd non dent ? 

HoR. S Ep. u. 61. 

IMITATED. 

W hat would you have me do. 
When out of twenty I can please not two 
One likes the pheasant's wing, and one the leg ; 
The vulgar boil, the learned roast an egg ; 
Hard task, to hit the paUte of such guests. 

Pope. 

Looking over the late packets of letters which 
have been seiit to me, I found the following one : 

« MR. SPECTATOR, 

*YouR paper is a part of my tea-equi- 
page ; and my servant knows my humour so well, 
that calling for my breakfast this morning (it be- 
ing past my usual hour), she answered, the Spec- 
tator was not yet come in; but that the tea-kettle 
boiled, and she expected it every moment. Hav- 
ing thus in part signified to you the esteem and 
veneration which I have for you, I must put you 
in mind of the catalogue of books, which you have 
promised to recommend to our sex. *, for 1 

\OL. li. o 



deferretf fiiindtlifaig mf doaet wMi waAiany tUI 
receive jow^dviet ia thlt particidury Mng fMT 
duly diadple iiid iranible temnti 

Iv aaswer to mffidr dndple, wlKm I mm my 
prond off I must acqutiiit lier and mt of 
readen, that nnce I have called out far Mp hi 
my catalogue of a lady'ii Ittmy 1 1 har^ gocc i fied 
many letters upon that bead, some of which I 
shall giye an account o£ 

Iii uie first class I shall take notice of thoee 
which come to me from eminent booksellerBi iriio 
every one of them menticm with fospoct the au- 
thors they have printed, and cbnsequently ham an 
eye to their own> advantage more than to that of 
the ladies. One tells me, that he thinks it abso- 
lutely necessary for women to have true notions 
of right and equity, and that therefore they can- 
not peruse a better book than Daltoo-s Country 
Justice. Another thinks they cannot be witliout 
Tiie Complete Jockey. A third, observing the 
curiosity and desire of prying into secrets, which 
he tells me is natural to tlie fkir sex, is of opinion 
this female inclination, if well <tirected, might 
turn very much to their advantage, and thertiforc 
recommends to me Mr. Mede upon the Revela- 
tions. A fourth lays it down as an unquestioned 
truth, that a lady cannot be thoroughly accom^ 
plished who has not read the Secret Treaties and 
Negociations of Marshal d'Estrades. . Mr* Jacob 
Tonson, junior, is of opinion, that Bayle's Die- 
tiunury might be of very great use to the ladies, 
in order to make them general scholars. Another, { 
whose name I have mrgotten, thinks it highly { 
proper that every woman with phild should read i 
Mr. Wall's History of In&nt Baptism ; as another ] 
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is very importunate with me to recommend to all 
my female readers The finishing Stroke ; being 
a Vindication of the Patriarchal Scheme, &c. 

In the second class I shall mention books which 
are recommended by husbands, if I may believe 
the writers of them. Whether or no they are 
real husbands, or personated ones, I cannot tell; 
but the books they recommend are as follow. A 
Paraphrase on the History of Susannah. Rules 
to keep Lent. The Christian's Overthrow pre- 
vented. A Dissuasive from the Play-house. The 
Virtues of Camphire, with Directions to make 
Camphire Tea. The Pleasure of a Country 
Life. The Government of the Tongue. A letter 
dated from Cheapside, desires me that I would 
advise all young wives to make themselves mis- 
tresses of Wingate's arithmetic, and concludes 
-with a Postscript, that he hopes I will not forget 
Thfe Countess of Kent's Receipts. 

I may reckon the ladies themselves as a third 
class among these my correspondents and privy- 
counsellors. In a letter from one of them, I am 
advised to place Pharamond* at the head of my 
catalogue, and if I think proper to give the se- 
cond place to Cassandra.f Coquetilla begs mc 
not to thmk of nailing women upon their knees 
-with manuals of devotion, nor of scorching their 
'faces with books of housewifery. Florclla desires 
to know if there are any books written against 
prudes, and intreats me, if there are, to give them 
a place in my library. Plays of all sorts have their 
several advocates : All for Love is mentioned in 
above fifteen letters ; Sophonisba, or Hannibal's 
Overthrow, in a dozen ; The Innocent Adultery 
is likewise highly approved of: Mithridates, King 

*t Two edebrated French Rominees, written by M. L?i 
GjJpreaede. 
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of P6ntitf%li«tinftiqrfi4«nd8; Alei^aitdArtlieOreit 
and Aure^ixbbe liMthe taiBe miiid>er of mcmi 
but Theodesiut, or die Force • of Lore) carries k 

from a)l the reBti r 

I should in tbe last piiice, meotieii 8Bckbool» 
as have been proposed by men of leaniBg^ and 
those who i^ypear cooipetent {iidges of lUa-iiMib' 
ter, and aniist here take occasmi to thaak A.. B. 
-whoever it is that conceals;- hiinsdfi nadsiMlMe 
two letters, for his advice upon this subject Jtat 
as I find the work I have nndertakeii to bo very 
difficulty I shdl defer the execmiaK of It till I jw 
further acquainted with the thouaotsof taf.jwll- 
cious contemporariesyand have vmm io exaniM 
the sevend books they offer to met being 
solved, in an .aiBfoir of this momentt to .pfosoad 
with the greatest caution. ■ 

In the meanwhile, as I have taken the ladies 
under my particular care, I shall make it my bu- 
siness to find out in the best authors, ancient and 
modern, such passages as may be for their, use, 
and endeavour to accommodate them as well as I 
can to their taste ; not questioning but the valua- 
ble part of the sex will easily pardon me, if from 
time to time I laugh at those little vanities and 
follies which appear in the behaviour of some of 
them, and which are more proper for ridicule 
than a serious, censure. Most books being cal- 
culated for male readers, and generally written 
^vith an eye to men of learning, makes a work of 
this nature the more necessary ; besides, I am 
the more encouraged, because I fiiatter myself 
that I see the sex daily in^roving by these my 
speculations. My fair readers are already deeper 
sc!tolai*s than the beaux. I could name some of 
the in who talk much better than several gentle- 
men that make a figure at Wills ; and as I fre- 
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ently receive letters from the fine ladies and 
etty fellows^ I cannot but observe that the for- 
are superior to the other^ not only in the 
[ise but in the spelling. This cannot but have 
ipood effect upon the female world, and keep 
)m from being charmed by those empty cox- 
mbs that have hitherto be^n admired among 
) women, though laughed at among the men. 
I am credibly informed that Tom Tattle passes 
* an impertinent fellow, that Will Trippet be- 
IS* to be smoked, and that Frank Smoothly 
nself is within a month of a coxcomb, in case 
hink fit to Continue this paper. For my part, 
it is my business in some measure to detect 
ch as would lead astray weak minds by their 
se pretences to wit and judgment, humour and 
llantry, I shall not fail to lend the best light I 
I able to the fair sex for the continuation of 
3se their discoveries. 
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Spent longam reaeeea : dum loguimurf Jugerit ixmda 
JS^tas : carpe dtem, qudm nUnimutn creaula poatero. 

UoR. lOd.xi.6. 

Thy leng^ien'd hopes with prudence hound 

Proportion'd to the flying tioup : 
While thus we ulk in careless ease. 

The envious moments wing their flight; 
Instant the fleeting pleasure seize, 

14 or trust to-morrow's doubtful light. 

Framcib. 



E all of us complain of the shortness of time, 
ith Seneca, and yet have much more tVv^w 
o 2 
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knowwhittodo irith.^ Our Um» iqrt h^mm 
spent either In doing nothing el eU* ' or in doni; 
nothing to the pnrpoee, or in doing nothin|f llMt 
"we ought to do* We are always complaiiinig our 
days are few, and acting as though there -woudd 
be no end of them. That nohle philosopher hm 
described our inconsistenGy with omehrea in 
this partkubu*, by all those vaiious tuna «f eac« 
pressionand thought which are pecolnr'tolaa 
writings. 

• I often consider mankind aa wholly incoiuia* 
tent with itself in a point that heara.aome affinity 
to the former. Though we seem grieved at tiM 
shortness of life in general, we are wiahhig overy 
period of it at an end. The minor^taiga to beat 
age, then to be a man of business, then to make 
up an estate, then to arrive at honourat thep to 
retire. Thus although the whole 'life is allowed 
by every one to be short, the several divittoos of 
it appear long and tedious. We are for lengthen- 
ing our span in general, but would fain contract 
the parts of which it is composed. The usurer 
would be very well satisfied to have all the Ume 
annihilated that lies between the present moment 
and next quarter-day. The politician would be 
contented to lose three years in his life, could he 
place things in the posture which he fancies they 
win stand in after such a revolution of time. The 
lover would be glad to strike out of his existence 
all the moments that are to pass away before the 
happy meeting. Thus, as last as our time runs, 
we should be very ^lad in most parts of our lives 
that it ran much laster than it does; Several 
hours of the day hang upon our hands, nay, we 
wish away whole years; and travel through time 
as through a country filled with many, wild and 
empty wastcs> which we would fain hurry o?er, 
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that we may arrive at those several little settle- 
ments or imaginary points of rest vrhich are dis- 
persed up and down in it. 

If we divide the life of most men into twenty 
parts, we shall find that at least nineteen of them 
arc mere gaps and chasms, which arc neither fil- 
led with pleasure nor business. . I do not however 
include in this calculation the life of those men 
who are in a perpetual hurry of affairs, but of 
those only who are not always engaged in scenes 
of action ; and I hope I shall not do an unaccepta- 
ble piece of service to these persons, if I point out 
to them certain methods for the filling up their 
empty spaces of life. The methods I shall pro- 
pose to them are as follow. 

The first is the exercise of virtue, in the most 
general acceptation of the word. The particular 
scheme which comprehends the social virtues, 
may give employment to the most industrious 
temper, and find a man in business more than the 
most active station of life. To advise the igno- 
rant, relieve the needy, comfort the affiicted, are 
duties that fall in our way almost every day of our 
lives. A man has frequent opportunities of miti- 
gating the fierceness of a party ; of doing justice 
to the character of a deserving man ; of softening 
tlie envious, quieting the angry, and rectifying 
the prejudiced ; which are all of them employ- 
ments suited to a reasonable nature, and bring 
great satisfaction to the person who can busy 
himself in them with discretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that may find 
employment for those retired hours in which we 
are altogether left to ourselves, and destitute of 
company and conversation ; I mean that inter- 
course and communication which every reason- 
able creature ought to maintain with iVv^ 
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an na m the ^ _ 

upa lEicm tftfanqpof^attdrnfogr* 
y nt ranofthinldBftUtaMiilf 
in c y wko ais.i and hM of ftiwnda. 

Tlie rer a j y upon Jum > Itbii^ 

possii HNT a [o be I • ICa Uw im i li U 'aMA 
passions are tine a at snch jwrna ii^o 

those of other iFomc loatnnaictifie. HoM 
sooner ate|» oat otthe • d bat fab heart terns 
trith deTOtion» aweUs -in tpe^ (Had tiinni^ ki 
the conaeionaneai of preaenoe mbiA mwf- 
where aurrounds him ; or tiie C4iiiti li i 'iV pMii 
out its fears, its aorrowa, s a^re h eu M o>% » 
the great supporter of its ex atence. 

I haye here only conaidered the i 
man's bein^ yirtaousy that lie may have i 
to do : but if ire consider further, that ihe exer^ 
cise of virtue is not only an amusement &riha 
time it lasts, but that its influence extends to those 
parts of our existence which lie beyond the grave, 
and that our whole eternity is to take its coldar 
from those hours which we here employ in virtoe 
or in vice, the argument redoubles upon ua for 
putting in practice this method of parsing away 
our time. 

When a man has but a little stock to improve, 
and has opportunities of turning it all to good ac- 
count, what shall we think of him if he suffers 
nineteen parts of it to lie dead, and perhapa em« 
ploys even the twentieth to his ruin or disadvan- 
tage ? But because the mind cannot be always in 
its fervours, nor strained up to a pitch of virtue, 
it is necessary to find out proper employments for 
it in its relaxations. 

The next method therefore that I would pro* 
pase to fill up our time, should bo useful ana in* 
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nocent diversions. I must confess I think it is 
below reasonable creatures to be altogether con- 
versant in such diversions as are merely innocent, 
and have nothing else to recommend them, but 
^iiat there is no hurt in them. Whether any kind 
c f gaming has even thus much to say for itself, I 
sL^l not determine ; but I think it is very won* 
det/ul to see persons of the best sense passing 
away a dozen hours together in shufiUng and di« ) 
viding a pack of cards, with no other conversa- 
tion but what is made up of a few game phrases, 
and no other ideas but those of black or red spots ) 
ranged together in different figures. Would not 
a man laugh to hear any one of this species com- 
plaining that life is short ? 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of 
the most noble and useful entertainments, were it 
under proper regulations. 

But the mind never unbends itself so agreeably 
as in the conversation of a well-chosen friend. 
There is indeed no blessing of life that is any way 
comparable to the enjoyment of a discreet and 
virtuous friend. It eases and unloads the mind, 
clears and improves the understanding, engen- 
ders thoughts and knowledge, animates virtue 
and good resolutions, sooths and allays the pas- 
sions, and finds employment for most of the va- 
cant hours of life. 

Next to such an intimacy with a particular per- 
son, one would endeavour after a more general 
conversation with such as are able to entertain 
and improve those with whom they converse, 
which are qualifications that seldom go asunder. 

There arc many other useful amusements of 
life which one would endeavour to multiply, that 
one might on all occasions have recourse to some- 
thing, rather than suffer the mind to lie idle, or 
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Vivere Hi. vitd potte priorefind, 

MAat.Bpiff. asdIL la 

The pretent jm frfUfiii daoU/tatte* 
By looking b»BK vith pleAsun to the put 

The last method which I proposed in my Satur- 
day's paper, for filling up those . empty spaces of 
Ufa which are so tedious and burdepsome to-idle 
people, is-the employing ourselves in the^rsuit 
of knowledge. I remember Mr. Boyle, speaking 
of a certain mineral, tells us, that a man may co»* 
mme his whole life in the study of it, without ar- 
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riving at the knowledge of all its qualities. The 
truth of it is, there is not a sbgle science, or any 
branch of it, that might not furnish a man with 
business for life, though it were much longer than 
it is. 

I shall not here engage on those beaten sub- 
jects of the usefulness of knowledge, nor of the 
pleasure and perfection it gives the mind ; nor 
on the methods of attaining it, nor recommend 
any particular branch of it ; all which have been 
the topics of many other writers; but shall in- 
dulge myself in a speculation that is more un- 
common, and may therefore perhaps be more en- 
tertaining. 

I have before shewn how the unemployed parts 
of life appear long and tedious, and shall here en- 
deavour to shew how those parts of life which arc 
exercised in study, reading, and the pursuits of 
knowledge, are long, but not tedious, and by 
that means discover a method of lengthening our 
lives, and at the same time of turning all the 
parts of them to our advantage. 

Mr. Locke observes, ' That we get the idea of 
time or duration, by reflecting on that train of 
ideas which succeed one another in our minds : 
that for this reason, when we sleep soundly with- 
out dreaming, we have no i>erception of tune, or 
the length of it whilst we sleep ; and that the mo- 
ment wherein we leave off to think, till the mo- 
ment we begin to think again, seems to have no 
distance.' To which the author adds, <and so I 
doubt not but it would be to a waking man, if it 
were possible for him to keep only one idea in his 
mind, without variation, and the succession of 
others; and we see, that one who fixes his 
thoughts very intently on one thing, so as to take 
but little notice of the successiou ot id^^ 
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This notion of Monsieur Mailebranche is capa- 
ble of some little explanation from what I- hiKfe 
quoted out of Mr. Locke ; for if ottr noiUon of 
time is produced by our reflecting icMi the succes- 
sion of ideas in our mind, and this succession mar 
be infinitely accelerated or retarded, it will* fol- 
low, that different beings may have diferent no- 
tions of the same parts of duration, tu:cbrAng 
their ideas, which we suppose are equally cttmbct 
in each of them, follow one another in a greater 
or lessi decree of rapidity. 

There is a famous passage in the AlcoMt 
which looks as if Mahomet had been posaesied 
of the notion we are now speaking of. It is there 
said, that the Angel Gabriel took Mahomet <tot of 
his bed one morning to giv6 him a' sight of all 
things in the seven heavens, in paradise, and in 
hell, which the prophet took a distinct view of; 
and after haying held ninety thousand conferences 
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with God) was brought back again to his bed. 
All this, says the Alcoran, was transacted in so 
small a space of time, that Mahomet at his return 
found his bed still warm, and took up an earthen 
pitcher, which was thrown down at the very in- 
stant that the Angel Gabriel carried him away, 
before the water was all spilt.* 

There is a very pretty story in the Turkish 
tales, which relates to this passage of that famous 
impostor, and bears some affinity to the subject 
we arc now upon. A sultan of Egypt who was an 
infidel, used to laugh at this circumstance in Ma* 
hornet's life, as what was altogether impossible 
and absurd : but conversing one day with a great 
doctor in the law, who had the gift of working 
miracles, the doctor tsld him he would quickly 
convince him of the truth of this passage in the 
history of Mahomet, if he would consent to do 
what he would desire of him. Upon this the sul- 
tan was directed to place himself by a huge tub 
of water, which he did accordingly ; and as he 
stood by the tub amidst a circle of his great men, 
the holy man bid him plunge his head into the 
water, and draw it up again. The king ac- 
cordingly thrust his head into the water, and at 
the same time found himself at the foot oCa 
mountain on the sea-shore. The king inimedi i t dy 
began to rage against his doctor for this piece of 
treachery and witchcraft ; but at length, knowing 
it was in vain to be angry, he set himself to think 
on proper methods for getting a livelihood in this 
strange country. Accordingly he applied himself 
to some people whom he saw at work in a neigh- 
bouring wood : these people conducted him to a 

• The Spectator's memory hatl^ here deceived him ; no 
«a«h passage is to Le found in the Alcoran, though it possibly 
may la son* of the histories of Mahomet'% UCe. 
VOL. IJ. P 
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town that stood at a little distance froiti' the wood, 
where after some adventures, he married a woman 
of great beauty and fortune. He lived with this 
woman so long, that he had by her seveasons and 
seven daughters. He was afterwards redaced to 
girat want, and forced to think of plying in the 
/'.trcets as a porter for his livelihood. One day as 
lie was walking alone by the sea-side, being 
seized with many melancholy reflections upon his 
foi-nier and his present state of life, which had 
raised a fit of devotion in him, he threw off his 
clotlies with a design to wash himself, according 
to the custom of the Mahometans, befope he said 
his prayers. 

After his first plunge into the sea, he no sooner 
raised his head above the water but he found him- 
self standing by the side of the tub, with the 
great men of his court about him, and the holy 
man i.t his side. He immediately upbraided his 
teacher for having sent him on such a couree of 
advcDiures, and betrayed him into so long a state 
ol' misery and servitude ; but was v/onderfully 
surprised when lie heard that the state he talked 
or was ohly a dream and delusion ; that he had 
not stir/ed from the pliice where he then stood ; 
ar.d th<.t he had only dipped his head into the 
water, auid immediately taken it out again. 

T'-.e Mahometan doctor took this occasion of in- 
st.nicliijg the sultiin, that nothing was impossible 
v.ul- God; and that He, with whom a thousand 
y :i Tii but us one day, can, if he pleases,make a 
siir;!.' duy, nay, a single momenti appear to any 
(•/: ;.2s cr^'utures as a thousand yeafs. 

1 shuli leave niy reader to compare these 
(MsLciu llioles with the notior.s ui those two great 
pi jiosopliv^rs wlioin 1 have quoted in this pAper; 
uhd chilli oniy, by v»uy of application, desire him 
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to consider how we may extend life beyond its na- 
tural dimensions, by applying ourselves diligently 
to the pursuits of knowledge. 

The hours of a wase man arc lengthened by his 
ideas, as those of a fool are by his passions. The 
time of the one is long, because he does not know 
what to do witU it ; so is that of the other, because 
he distinguishes every moment of it with useful or 
amusing thoughts ; or, in other words, because 
the one is always wishing it away, and the other 
always enjoying it. 

How different is the view of past life, in the 
man who is grown old in knowledge and wisdom, 
from that of him who is grown old in ignorance 
and folly I The latter is like the owner of a barren 
country, that fills his eye with the prospect of 
naked hills and plains, which produce nothing 
either profitable or ornamental ; the other beholds 
a beautiful and spacious landscape divided into 
jdelightful gardens, green meadows, fruitful fields, 
and can scaixe cast his eye on a single spot of his 
possessions, that is not covered with some beauti- 
ful plant or flower. 
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Cura leveB loquuntur, ingentes stvpent. 

Seneci. Trag. 

liight sorrowi loose tlie tongue, but great enchiun. 

Having read the two following letters with much 
pleasure, I cannot but think the good sense of 
• them will be as agreeable to the towJ>a.s X.Vaw'^ 
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I could say either on the topics they treat 
any other ; they both allude to former pa] 
mine^ and I do not (question but the firsts 
is upon mourning, will be thqught theproc 
of a man who is well acquainted with the 
ous yearnings of distress in a manly t 
which is above the relief of tears. A spec 
of my own on that subject I shall defer till a 
occasion. 

The second letteiMs from a lady of a n 
great as her understanding. There is p 
something iit the beginning of it which I ot 
modesty to conceal; but I have so much < 
for this correspondent) that I will not alter 
of what she writes, though I am thus sera 
at the price of being ridiculous. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I WAS very well pleased with yo 
course upon general mourning, and s|io 
obliged to you if ypu would enter into the 
more deeply, and give us your thoughts u] 
common sense the ordinary people have 
demonstrations of grief, who prescribe ru] 
fashions to the most solemn afRiction ; such 
loss of the nearest relations and dearest f 
You cannot go to visit a sick friend, but so: 
pertinent waiter about him observes the n 
of your face, as strictly as if they were prog 
of his death or recovery. If he happens 
taken from you, you are immediately sum 
with numbers of these spectators, who ez 
melancholy shrug of your shoulders, a pat 
shake of your head, and an expressive dia 
of your face, to measure your affection an< 
ibr the deceased. But there is nothing, o: 
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occasions^ so much in their favour as immoderate 
weeping. As all their passions are superficial) 
they imagine the seat of love and friendsliip to be 
placed visibly in the eyes. They judge what 
stock of kindness you had for the living, by tlic 
quantity of tears you pour out for the dead ; so 
that if one body wants that quantity of salt-water 
another abounds with, he is in great danger of 
being thought insensible or ill-natured. They are 
strangers to friendship, whose grief happens not 
to be moist enough to wet such a parcel of hand- 
kerchiefs. But experience has told us, nothing 
is so fallacious as this outward sign of sorrow ; 
and the natural history of our bodies will teach us 
that this flux of the eyes, this faculty of weeping, 
is peculiar only to some constitutions. We ob- 
serve in the tender bodies of children, when cros- 
sed in tlieir little wills and expectations, how dis- 
solvable they arc into tears. If this were what 
grief is in men, nature would not be able to sup- 
port them in the excess of it for one moment. 
Add to this observation, how quick is their tramU 
tion from this passion to that of their joy 1 I idli 
not say we see often, in the next tender things 
to children, tears shed without much grieving. 
Thus it is common to shed tears without much 
sorrow, and as common to suffer much sorrow 
without shedding tears. Grief and weeping are 
indeed frequent companions : but, I believe, 
never in their highest excesses. As laughter 
does not proceed from profound joy, so neither 
-does weeping from profound sorrow. The sorrow 
which appears so easily at the eyes, cannot have 
pierced deeply into the heart. The heart dis- 
tended with grief, stops all the pas^gcs for tears 
or lamentations. 

< Now, sir, what I would incline you lo ve\ ^ 
V ^ 
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this is, that you would inform the shallow critics 
and observers upon sorrow, that true affliction 
labours to be invisible, that it is a stranger to ce- 
remony, and that it bears in its own nature a dig- 
nity much above the little circumstances which 
are affected under the notion of decency. You 
must know, sir, I have lately lost a dear friend, 
for whom I have not yet shed a tear, and for that 
reason your animadversions on that subject would 
be the more acceptable to, 

SIH, 

Your most humble servant, 

B. D.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, J""© the ISth- 

< As I hope there are but few who have so 
little gratitude as not to acknowledge the useful- 
ness of your pen, and to esteem it a public bene- 
fit ; so I am sensible, be that as it will, you must 
nevertheless find the secret and incomparable 
pleasure of doing good, and be a great sharer in 
the entertainment you give. I acknowledge our 
sex to be much obliged, and I hope improved by 
your labours, and even your intentions more par- 
ticularly for our service. If it be true, as it is 
sometimes said, that our sex have an influence on 
the other, your paper may be a yet more general 
good. Your directing us to reading, is certainly 
the best means to our instruction ; but I think 
%vilh you, caution in that particular very useful, 
since the improvement of our understandings 
n:»ay, or may not be of service to us, according as 
it is managed. It has been thought we arc not 
penerally so ignorant as ill-taught, or that our 
SOX does so often want wit, judgment, or know- 
ledge, as the right application of them. You arc 
60 well-bred, as to say your fair readers are al- 
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ready deeper scholars than the beaux, and that 
you could name some of them that talk much bet- 
ter than several gentlemen that make a figure at 
Will's. This may possibly be, and no great 
compliment, in my opinion, even supposing your 
comparison to reach Tom's and the Grecian. 
Purely you are too wise to think that the real 
commendation of a woman. Were it not rather 
to be wished we improved in our own sphere, 
and approved ourselves better daughters, wives, 
mothers, and friends ? 

* I cannot but agree with the judicious trader 
in Cheapside (though I am not at all prejudiced 
in his favour) in recommending the study of 
arithmetic ; and must dissent even from the au- 
thority which fou mention, when it advises the 
making our sex scholars. Indeed a little more 
philosophy, in order to the subduing our passions 
to our reason, might be sometimes serviceable, 
and a treatise of that nature I should approve of, 
even in the exchange for Theodosius, or the 
Force of Love ; but as I well know you want not 
hints, I will proceed no further than to recom- 
mend the Bishop of Cambray's Education of a 
Daughter, as it is translated into the only lan- 
guage I have any knowledge of, though perhaps 
very much to its disadvantage. I have heard it 
objected against that piece, that its instructions 
are not of general use, but only fitted for a great 
lady ; but I confess I am not of that opinion ; for 
I do not remember that there are any rules laid 
down for the expenses of a woman, in which par- 
ticular only I think a gentlewoman ou^ht to differ 
from a lady of the best fortune, or highest qua- 
lity, and not in their principles of justice, grati- 
tude, sincerity, prudence, or modesty. I ought 
perhaps to make an apology for this lon^e\^\%^\^\ 
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but as I rather believe you a friend to sincerity 
than ceremony, shall only assure you I an^ 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, . 
T. Aknabblla/ 
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-«-<-Tbe faithful servant, and the true. 

Creech. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I HAVE frequently read your discourse 
upon servants, and as I am one myself, have beei 
much offended, that in that variety of forrai 
wherein you considered the bad, you found n< 
place to mention the good. There is howcve 
one observation of yours I approve, which is 
" That there are men of wit and good scns« 
among all orders of men, and that servants re 
port most of the good or ill which is spoken o 
their masters." That there are men of sene wh« 
live in servitude, I have tlie vanity to say I hav< 
felt to my woeful experience. You attribut 
very justly the source of our general iniquity t 
board-wages, and the manner of living out of ; 
domestic way : but I cannot give you my thought 
on this subject any way so well, as by a short ac 
count of my own life to this the forty -fifth yea 
of my age ; that is to say, from my being first 
footboy at fourteen, to my present station of 
nobleman's porter in the year of my age abov 
n]cntioncd. 
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* Know then that mj &ther was a poor tenant 
to the femily of Sir Stephen Rackrent. Sir Ste- 
phen put me to school, or rather made me follow 
his son Harry to school, from my ninth year; 
and there, though Sir Stephen paid something 
for my learning, I was used like a servant, and 
was forced to get what scraps of learning I could 
by my own industry, for the schoolmaster took 
very little notice of me. My young master was 
a lad of very sprightly parts ; and my heing con- 
stantly ahout him, and loving him, was no small 
advantage to me. My master loved me ex- 
tremely, and has often been whipped for not keep- 
ing me at a distance. He used ^ways to say, 
that when he came to his estate, I should have a 
lease of my father's tenement for nothing. I 
came up to town with him to Westminster-school ; 
at which time he taught me at night all he learnt ; 
and put me to find out words in the dictionary 
when he was about his exercise. It was the 
will of providence that master Harry was taken 
Tcry ill of a fever, of which he died within ten 
days after his first foiling sick. Here was the fii*st 
sorrow I ever knew ; and I assure you, Mr. Spec- 
tator, I remember the beautiful action of the sweet 
youth in his fever, as fresh as if it were yesterday. 
If he wanted any thing, it must be given him by 
Tom.. When I let any thing fall through the grief 
I waa under, he would cry, " Do not beat the poor 
boy : give him some more julep for me, no body 
else shall give it me." He would strive to hide 
his being so bad, when he saw I could not bear his 
being in so much danger, and comforted me, say- 
ing, « Tom, Tom, have a good heart." When I 
was holding a cup at his mouth, he fell into con- 
vulsions ; and at Uiis very time I hear my dear 
master's last groan. I was qmckly tuTT\ei oxxx ^1 
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the roomy and left to sob and beat my head agiunst 
the wall at my leisure. The giief I was in was 
inexpressible^ and every body thought it would 
have cost me my life. In a few days my old lady, 
who was one of the housewives of the world, 
thought of turning me out of doors, because I 
put her in mind of her son. Sir Stephen pro- 
posed putting me to prentice ; but my lady being 
an excellent manager, would not let her husband 
throw away his money in acts of charity. I had 
sense enough to be under the utmost indignauon, 
to see her discard with so little concern, one her 
son had loved so much ; and went out of the house 
to ramble wherever my feet would carry me. 

' The third day after I left Sir Stephen's family, 
I was strolling up and down the walks in the 
Temple. A young gentleman of the house, who 
(as I heard him say afterwards) seeing me half- 
starved and well-dressed, thought me an equipage 
ready to his hand, after very liitle inquiry more 
than "Did I want a master?" bid me follow him; 
1 did so, and in a very little while thought myself 
the happiest creature in the world. My time was 
taken up in carrying letters to wenches, or mes- 
sages to young ladies of my master's acquaint- 
ance. We rambled from tavern to tavern, to the 
pUiy-housc, the Mulberry-garden,* and all places 
of resort; where my master engaged every night 
in some new amour, in which and drinking he 
spent all his time when ho had money. During 
these cxtruvafV'*"^i^s> I had the pleasure of lying 
on the stairs of a tavern half a night, playing at 
ilice with other servants, and the like idleness. 
When my master was moneyless, I was generally 

* The Mulbcny-pirden was a place of eleg;aDt entertain- 
'.nvnt near Buckitigham-house (now the Queen*f palace): 
s'.ifTiewhat like the modern Vaushall. 
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employed in ti^anscribiDg amorous pieces of 
poetry, old songs, and new lampoons. This life 
held till my master married, and he had then the 
prudence to turn xfie off, because I was in the 
secret of his intrigues. 

< I was utterly at a loss what course to take 
next ; when at last I applied myself to a fellow- 
sufferer, one of his mistresses, a woman of the 
town. She happening at that time to be pretty 
full of money, clothed me from head to foot; and 
knowiag me to be a sharp fellow, employed me 
accordingly. Sometimes I was to go abroad with 
her, and when she had pitched upon a young fel- 
low, she thought for her turn, I was to be dropped 
as one she could not trust. She would often 
cheapen goods at the New Exchange;* and when 
she had a mind to be attacked, she would send me 
away on an errand. When an humble servant 
and she were beginning a parley, I came imme- 
diately, and told her Sir John was come home ; 
then she would order another coach to prevent 
being dogged. The lover makes signs to me as 
I get behind the coach, I shake my head, it was 
impossible : I leave my lady at the next turning, 
and follow the cully to know how to fall in his way 
on another occasion. Besides good offices of tliis 
nature, I writ all my mistress's love-letters; some^ 
from a lady that fiaw such a gentleman at such a 
place in such a coloured coat, some shewing the 
terror she was in of a jealous old husband, others 
explaining that the severity of her parents was 
such (though her fortune was settled) that she 
was willing to run away with such a one, though 

• The New Exchange was situated between Durham.-yard 
and York buildings in ibe Strand. It was the fashionable 
mart of millinery wares till 1737, when it was taken down, 
aad dwelUng-houses erected on the spot 
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she knew he was but a younger brother. In a 
wordy my half education and love of idle books, 
made me outwrite all that made lore to her by 
way of epistle ; and as she was extremely cun- 
ning, she did well enough in company by a skilful 
affectation of the greatest modesty. In the midst 
of all this I was surprised with a letter from her, 
and a ten pound note. 

" HOl^EST TOM, 

^ You will never see me more. I am mar- 
ried to a very cunning countiy gentleman, who 
might possibly euess something if I kept you 
still ; therefore farewell." 

< When this place was lost also in marriage, I 
was resolved to go among quite another people, 
for the future, and got in butler to one of those 
families where there is a coach kept, three or four 
servants, a clean house, and a good general out- 
side upon a small estate. Here I lived very com- 
fortably for some time, until I unfortunately found 
my master, the very gravest man alive, in the gar- 
ret with the chambermaid. I knew the world too 
well to think of staying there ; and the next day 
pretended to have received a letter out of tlie 
country that my father was dying, and got my 
discharge with a bounty for my discretion. 

' The next I lived with was a peevish single 
man, whom I stayed with for a year and a half 
Most part of the time I passed very easily ; for 
when I began to know him, I minded no more, 
than he meant, what he said ; so that one day in 
a good humour he said, « I was the best man he 
ever had, by my want of respect to him.*' 

' These, sir, are the chief occurrences of ray 
life, and 1 will not dwell upon very many other 
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places I have been in, where I have been the 
strangest fellow in the world, where nobody in 
the world had such servants as they, where sure 
they were the unluckiest people in the world in 
servants, and so forth. All I mean by this repre- 
sentation is, to shew you that we poor servants 
are not (what you called us too generally) all 
rogues ; but that we are what we are, according 
to the example of our superiors. In the family 
I am now in, I am guilty of no one sin but lying ; 
which I do with a grave face in my gown and staff 
every day I live, and almost all day long, in de- 
nying my lord to impertinent suitors, and my lady 
to unwelcome visitants^ But- sir, I am to let you 
know that I am, when I can get abroad, a leader 
of the servants : I am he that keeps time with 
beating my cudgel against the boards in the gal- 
lery at an opera ; I am he that am touched so pro- 
perly at a tragedy, when the people of quality are 
staring at one another during the most important 
incidents. When you hear in a crowd a cry in 
the right place, a hum where the point is touched 
in a speech, or a huzza set up where it is the 
voice of the people, you may conclude it is begun 
or joined by. 

Your more than humble servant, 
T. Thomas Trusty.' 
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No. 97. THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1711. 
JPrqjecert animas 

ViRG. £n. vi.i3(L 
Tliey prodigally threw their Uvea away. 

Among the loose papers which I have frequently 
spoken of heretofore, I find a conversation be- 
tween Pharamond and Eucrate upon the subject 
of duels, and the copy of an edict issued in conse- 
quence of that discourse. 

Eucrate argued, that nothing but the most se- 
vere and vindictive punishment, such as placing 
the bodies of the offenders in chains, and putting 
them to death by the most exquisite torments, 
would be sufficient to extirpate a crime which 
had so long prevailed, and was so firmly fixed in 
the opinion of the world as great and laudable. 
The king answered, ' that indeed instances of 
ii^nominy were necessary in the cure of this evil; 
l)ut, considering that it prevailed only among 
such as had a nicety in their sense of honour, and 
that it often happened that a duel was fought to 
save appearances to the world, when both parties 
were in their hearts in amity and reconciliation 
to each other, that it was evident that turning the 
nio(ie another way, would efiectually put a stop 
to what had being only as a mode ; that to such 
persons, poverty and shame were torments suf- 
ficient ; tliat he would not go further in punish- 
ing in others, crimes which he was satisfied he 
himself was most guilty of, in that he might have 
prevented them by speaking his displeasure soon- 
er.' Besides which the king said,' ' he was in 
g-cneral averse to torturef;., which was puttios; 
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luman nature itself, rather than the criminal, to 
Ibgrace ; and that he would be sure not to use 
Jiis means where the crime was but an ill effect 
irising from a laudable cause, the fear of shame/ 
The king, at tlie same time, spoke with much 
vrace upon the subject of mercy ; and repented 
)f many acts of that kind which had a magnifi- 
:ent aspect in the doing, but dreadful conse- 
|uences in the example. < Mercy to particu- 
lars,' he observed, < was cruelty in the general. 
That though a prince could not revive a dead 
man by tiSdng the life of him who killed him, 
neither could he make reparation to the next 
that should die by the evil example ; or answer 
to Idmself for the partiaUty in not pardoning the 
next as well as the former offender.—^ As for 
me, says Pharamond, ' I have conquered France, 
ind yet have given laws to my people. The laws 
ire my methods of life ; they are not a diminution 
but a direction to my power. I am still absolute 
to distinguish the innocent and the virtuous, to 
pvo honours to the brave and generous : I am 
sbsc^ute in my good-will ; none can oppose my 
bounty, or prescribe rules for my favour. While 
I can, as I please, reward die good, I am under 
no pain that I cannot pardon the wicked : for 
which reason,' continued Pharamond, * 1 will ef- 
fectually put a stop to this evil, by exposing no 
more the tenderness of my nature to the impor- 
tunity of having the same respect to those who 
are miserable by their fault, and those who. are so 
by their misfortune. Flatterers (concluded the 
king smiling) repeat to us princes, that we are 
lieaven's vicegerents ; let us be so, and let the 



Soon after the evening wherein Pharamond wid 
Eacrate had this conversation, the foUovfVii^^^^x. 
waspubJis/ied agsdnst duels. 
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pharamond's edict against duels. 
Fharamondy Xing' of the Gauls^ to all his loving 
subjects sendeth greeting. 

Whereas it has come to our royal notice 
and observation, that in contempt of all laws di- 
vine and human, it is of late become a custom 
among the nobility and gentry of this our king- 
dom, upon slight and trivial, as well as great and 
urgent provocations, to invite each other into the 
field, there by their own hands, and of their own 
authority, to decide their controversies by com- 
bat ; we have thought fit to take the said custom 
into our royal consideration, and find, upon in- 
quiry into the usual causes whereon such £Eital 
decisions have arisen, that by this wicked custom, 
maugre all the precepts of our holy religion, and 
the rules of right reason, the greatest act of the 
human mind, forgiveness of injuries, is become 
vile and shameful ; that the rules of good society 
and virtuous conversation are hereby inverted ; 
that the loose, the vain, and the impudent, insult 
the careful, the discreet, and the modest ; that all 
virtue is suppressed, and all vice supported, in the 
one act of being capable to dare to the death. Wc 
have also further, with great sorrow of mind, ob- 
served that this dreadful action, by long impunity 
(our royal attention being employed upon matters 
of more general concern) is become honourable, 
and the refusal to engage in it ignominious. In 
these our royal cares and inquiries, we are yet 
fariher made to understand, that the persons of 
most eminent worth, and u^ost hopeful abilities, 
accompanied with the strongest passion for true 
fjlory, are such as are most liable to be involved 
in the dangers arising from this license. Now 
taking the said premises into our serious considc- 
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ration) and well weighing that all such emergen- 
cies (wherein the mind is incapable of command- 
ing ii3e\U and where the injury is too sudden or 
too (Exquisite to be borne) are particularly pro- 
vided for by laws herctoiore enacted ; and that 
the qualities of less injuries, like those of ingra- 
titude, arc too nice and delicate to come under 
general rules ; we do resolve to blot this fashion, 
or wantonness of anger, out of the minds of our 
subjects, by our royal resolutions, declared in 
this edict as follow : 

^ No person who either sends or accepts a chal- 
lenge, or the posterity of cither, though no death 
ensues thereupon, shall be, after the publication 
of this our edict, capable of bearing office in these 
our dominions. 

* The person who shall prove the sending or 
receiving a challenge, shall receive to his own 
use and property, the whole personal estate of 
both parties ; and tlieir real estate shall be im- 
mediately vested in the next heir of the offenders 
in as ample a manner as if the said offenders were 
actually deceased. 

' In cases where the laws (which we have al- 
ready granted to our subjects) admit of an appeal 
for blood ; when the criminal is condemned by 
the said appeal, he shall not only suffer death, 
but his whole estate, real, mixed, and personal, 
shall from the hour of his death be vested in the 
next heir of the person whose blood he spilt. 

* That it shall not hereafter be in our royal 
power, or that of our successors, to pardon the 
Sftid oiBTences, or restore the offenders in their 
estates, honour, or blood, for ever. 

* Given at our court at Blois, the 8th of Fe- 

bruary, 420, in the second year of our 
reign.' 

<|2 
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No. 98. FRIDAY, JUNE 22, 1711. 

Tanta ett qiutrendi cura dectrit. 

Juv. Sat. Ti. 500. 

So studiously their persons they adorn. 

There is not so variable a thing in nature as a 
lady's head-dress. Within my own memoryi I 
have known it rise and fall above thirty degrees. 
About ten years ago it shot up to a very great 
height, insomuch tliat the female part of our 
species were much taller than the men.* The 
women were of such an enormous stature, that 
* we appeared as grasshoppers before thems't 
At present the whole sex is in a manner dwarfed, 
and shrunk into a race of beauties that seems 
almost another species. I remember several 
ladies, who were once very near seven feet high, 
that at present want some inches of five. How 
they came to be thus curtailed I cannot learn; 
whether the whole sex be at present under any 
penance which we know nothing of, or whether 
they have cast their head-dresses in order to sur- 
prise us with something in that kind which shall 
be entirely new ; or whether some of the tallest 
of the sex being too cunning for the rest, have 
contrived this method to make themselves appear 
sizable, is still a secret ; though I find most arc 
of opinion, they are at present like trees new 

* This refers to the coramode (called by the Frenoh fori' 
tange) a kind of head dress worn by the ladies at the begin- 
ning of the last century, which by means of wire bore up 
their hair and fore part of the cap, consisting of many folds of 
fine lace, to a prodigious height. The transition from this to 
the opposite extreme was very abrupt and sudden. 

t Aumb. xiii. 33. 
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lopped and pruned, that will certainly sprout up 
and flourish with greater heads than before. For 
my own part, as I do not love to be insulted by 
women who are taller than myself, I admire the 
sex much more in their present humiliation, 
which has reduced them to their natural dimen- 
sions, than when tliey had extended their persons 
and lengthened themselves out into formidable 
and gigantic figures. I am not for adding to the 
beauuful edifices of nature, nor for raising any 
whimsical superstructure upon her plans : I must 
therefore repeat it, that I am highly pleased with 
the coiffure now in fashion, and think it shews the 
good sense which at present very much reigns 
among the valuable part of the sex. One may 
observe that women in all ages have taken more 
pains than men to adorn the outside of their 
heads ; and indeed I very much admire, that those 
female architects, who raise such wonderful 
structures out of ribands, lace, and wire, have 
not been recorded for their respective inventions. 
It is certain there have been as many orders in 
these kinds of building, as in those which have 
been made of marble. Sometimes they rise in 
the shape of a pyramid, sometimes like a tower-, 
and sometimes like a steeple. In Juvenal's time 
the building grew by several orders and stories, 
as he has very humorously described it : 

Tot prendt ordkiibuf, tot acUiuc e^mpagibua aUvm 
^tUJicat caput s Andromacheii d fronte videbis 

JPo8t minor est : aliam credas. 

Jvv. Sat. vi. 501. 

WHh Carlson curls they build her head belbre. 
And mount it with a tbrraidable tow'r : 
A g;iantes8 she seems ; but look behind, 
And then she dwindles to the pigmy kind. 

Drydex. 



But I do not remember in any part of my readin^> 
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that the head-dreas aspired to so great an extrava- 
gance as in the fourteenth century ; when it was 
built up in a couple of cones or spires, which 
stood so excessively high on each side of the 
head, that a woman, who was but a pigmy with- 
out her head-dress, appeared like a colossus upon 
putting it on. Monsieur Paradin says, * that these 
old-fashioned fontanges rose an ell above the 
head : that they were pointed like steeples, and 
had long loose pieces of crape fastened to the 
tops of them, which were curiously fringed, and 
hung down their backs like streamers.* 

The women might possibly have carried this 
Gothic building much higher had not a famous 
monk, Thomas Conccte by name, attacked it with 
great zeal and resolution. This holy man travel- 
led from place to place to preach down this mon- 
strous commode ; and succeeded so well in it, 
that as the magicians sacrificed their books to the 
flames upon the preaching of an apostle, many of 
the women threw down their head-dresses in the 
middle of his sermon, and made a bonfire of them 
within sight of the pulpit. He was so renowned 
as well for the sanctity of his life as his manner of 
preaching, that he had often a congregation of 
twenty thousand people ; the men placing them- 
selves on the one side of his pulpit, and the wo- 
men on the other, that appeared ^o use the simi- 
litude of an ingenious writer) like a forest of 
cedars with their heads reaching to the clouds. 
He so warmed and animated the people against 
this monstrous ornament, that it lay under a kind 
of persecution; and whenever it appeared in 
public, was pelted down by the rabble, who flung 
stones at the persons that wore it. But notwith- 
standing this prodigy vanished while the preacher 
was among thcm^ it began to appear again some 
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months after his departure, or to tell it in Mon- 
sieur Paradin's own words, < the women that, like ' 
snails in a fright, had drawn in their horns, shot 
them out again as soon as the danger was over.' 
This extravagance of the women's head-dresses 
in that age is taken notice of by Monsieur d'Ar- 
gentre in his history of Bretagne, and by other 
historians, as well as the person I have here 
quoted. 

It is usually observed, that a good reign is the 
only proper time for making of laws against the 
exorbitance of power; in the same manner an 
excessive head-dress may be attacked the most 
effectually when the fashion is against it. I do 
therefore recommend this paper to my female 
readers by way of prevention. 

I would desire the fair sex to consider how im- 
possible it is for them to add any thing that can be 
ornamental to what is already the masterpiece of 
nature. The head has the most beautiful appear- 
ance, as well as the highest station, in a human 
figure. Nature has laid out all her art in beauti- 
fying the face ; she has touched it with vermilion, 
planted in it a double row of ivory, made it the 
seat of smiles and blushes, lighted it up and en- 
livened it with the brightness of the eyes, hung 
it on each side with curious organs of sense, 
given it airs and graces that cannot be described, 
and surrounded it with such a flowing shade of 
hair as sets all its beauties in the most agreeable 
light. In short, she seems to have designed the 
head as the cupola to the most glorious of her 
works ; and when we load it with such a pile of 
supernumerary ornaments, we destroy the sym- 
metry of the human figure, and foolishly contrive 
to call off the eye from great and real beauties, 
to childish gewgaws, ribands, and bone-lace. 
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No. 99. SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1711. 
Thtrpi teeemit honettum. 

Hoe. 1 8at 63. 
Tou know to fix the bounds of right mad wrong. 

The club, of which I have often declared mjm 
a member, were last night engaged in a d 
course upon that which passes for the chief pd 
of honour among men and women ; and startec 
great many hints upon the subject, which 
thought were entirely new. I shall thereib 
methodize the several reflections that ai'ose up 
this occasion, and present my reader with the 
for the speculation of this day; after having pi 
mised, that if there is any thing in this pap 
which seems to differ with any passage of h 
Thursday's, the reader will consider this as t 
sentiments of the club, and the other as my oi 
private thoughts, or rather those of Pharamon< 
The great point of honour in men is courag 
and in women chastity. If a man loses his he 
our in one rencounter, it is not impossible for hi 
to regain it in another : a slip in a woman's he 
our is irrecoverable. I can give no reason i 
fixing the point of honour to these two qualiti* 
unless it be that each sex sets the greatest val 
on the qualification which renders them the trn 
amiable in the eyes of the contrary sex. H 
men chosen for themselves, without regard 
the opinions of the fair sex, I should believe t 
choice would have fallen on wisdom or virtue ; 
had women determined their own point of honoi 
it is probable that wit or good-nature would ha 
carried it against chastity. 
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Nothing recommends a man more to the female \ 
sex than courage ; whether it be that they are 
pleased to see one who is a terror to others fall 
like a slave at their feet, or that this quality sup- 
plies their own principal defect, in guarding them 
from insults, and aven^in^ their quarrels : or that 
courage is a natural mdication of a strong and 
sprightly constitution. On the other side, no- 
thing makes women more esteemed by the oppo- 
site sex than chastity; whether it be that we 
always prize those most who are hardest to come 
at, or that nothing besides chastity with its colla- 
teral attendants, truth, fidelity, and constancy, 
gives the man a property in the person he loves^ 
and consequently endears her to him above all 
things. 

I am very much pleased with a passage in the 
inscription on a monument erected in Westmin- 
ster-abbey to the late Duke and Duchess of New- 
castle. ' Her name was Margaret Lucas, young- 
est sister to the Lord Lucas of Colchester ; a 
noble family, for all the brothers were valiant, 
and all the sisters virtuous.' 

In books of chivalry, where the point of hon- 
our is strained to madness, the whole story runs 
on chastity and courage. The damsel is mounted 
on a white palfrey, as an emblem of her inno- 
cence ; and, to avoid scandal, must have a dwarf 
for her page. She is not to think of a man, until 
some misfortune has brought a knight-errant to 
her> relief. The knight falls in love, and did not 
gratitude restrain her from murdering her deli- 
verer, would die at her feet by her disdain. 
However, he must waste many years in the dcsert> 
before her virgin-heart can think of a surrender. 
The knight goes off, attacks every thing he 
meets that is bigger and stronger tii'dXi Yvvccc^Oil^ 
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seeks all oppGrtunities of being knocked, on the 
head, and after seven years rambling returns to 
his mistress, whose chastity has been attacked in 
the mean time by giants and tyrants, and under- 
gone as many trials as her lover's valour. 

In Spain, where there are still great remains 
of this romantic humour, it is a transporting fa- 
vour for a lady to cast an accidental glance on 
her lover from a window, though it be two or three 
stoi ies high ; as it is usual for a lover to assert 
his passion for his mistress in single combat with 
a mad bull. 

The great violation of the point of honour from 
man to man, is giving the lie. One may tell ano- 
ther he whores, drinks, blasphemes, and it may 
pass unresented; but to say he lies, though but 
in jest, is an affront that nothing but blood can ex- 
piate. The reason perhaps may be because no 
©iher vice implies a want of courage so much as 
the making of a lie ; and therefore telling a man 
iie lies, is touching him in the most sensible part 
of honour, and indirectly calling him a coward. 
I cannot omit under this head what Herodotus 
tells us of the ancient Persians, that from the age 
of five years to tv/enty they instruct their sons 
only in three things, to manage the horse, to make 
use of the bow, and to speak truth. 

The placing the point of honour in this false 
khid of courage, has given occasion to the very 
refuse of mankind, who have neither virtue nor 
common sense, to set up for men of honour. An 
English peer, who has not been long dead,* used 
to tell a pleasant story of a French gentleman that 
visited him early one morning at Paris, and after 
great professions of respect, let him know that he 

• The editor has been told this was William CaTendisb. the 
jirst Duke of Uevoiwh'mN v(l\u 4ied A^uf^u^i 18. 1707. 
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had it in his ^ower to oblige him ; which, in short, 
amounted to this, that he believed he could tell his 
lordship the person's name who justled him as be 
came out from the opera; but before he would 
proceed, he begged his lordship, that he would 
not deny him the honour of making him his se- 
cond. The English lord, to avoid being drawn in- 
to a very foolish affair, told him, he was under en- 
gagements for his two next duels to a couple of 
particular friends. Upon which the gentleman 
immediately withdrew, hoping his lordship would 
not take it ill, if he meddled no farther in an af- 
fair from whence he himself was to receive no 
advantage. 

The beating down this false notion of honour, 
in so vain and lively a people as those of France, 
is deservedly looked upon as one of the most glo- 
rious parts of their present king's reign. It is a 
pity but the punishment of these mischievous no- 
tions should have in it some particular circum- 
stances of shame and infamy: that those who are 
slaves to them may see, that instead of advancing 
their reputations, they lead them to ignominy and 
dishonour. 

Death is not sufficient to deter men who make 
it their glory to despise it ; but if every one that 
fought a duel were to stand in the pillory, it would 
quickly lessen the number of these imaginary 
men of honour, ajod put an eiid to so absurd a 
practice. 

When honour is a support to virtuous princi- 
ples and rutis parallel with the laws of God and 
our country, it cannot be too much cherished and 
encouraged : but when the dictates of honour are 
contrary to those of religion and equity, they arc 
the greatest depravations of human nature, by 
giving wrong: ambitions and false *\d^<ai^ ^\\'^\.\^ 
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good and laudable ; and should therefore be ex- 
ploded by all governments, and driven out as the 
baiie and plague of human society. L. 



No. 100. MONDAY, JUNE 25, ini. 

JVt/ eg9 amtulerimjucunih ganut anUco. 

HoR. 1 Sat T. 44. 

The greatest blessing is a pleasant friend. 

A MAN advanced in years that thinks fit to look, 
back upon his former life, and call that only life 
which Avas passed with satisfaction and enjoyment, 
excluding all parts which were not pleasant to 
him, will find himself very young, if not in his 
infancy. Sickness, ill-humour, and idleness, will 
have robbed him of a great share of that space 
wc ordinarily call our life. It is therefore the 
duty of every man that would be true to himself, 
to obtain, if possible, a disposition to be pleased, 
and place himself in a constant aptitude for the 
satisfaction of his being. Instead of this, you 
hardly see a man who is not uneasy in proportion 
to his advancement in the arts of life. An afi*ect- 
cd delicacy is the common improvement we meet 
with in those who pretend to be refined above 
others. They do not aim at true pleasures them- 
selves, but turn their thoughts upon observing 
the false pleasures of other men. Such people 
iire valetudinarians in society, and they should no 
more come into company than a sick man should 
conic Lito the air. If a man is too weak to bear 
vvluit is a refreshment to men in health, he must 
Mill keep his chamber. When any one in Sir 
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Roger^B company compbdtis he is out of order, 
he immediately calls for some posset-drink for 
him ; for which reason that sort of people who 
are ever bewailing their constitution in other 
places are the cheerfullest imaginable when he is 
present. 

It is a wonderful'thing that so many, and they 
not reckoned absurd, shall entertain those with 
whom they converse, by giving them the history 
of theu* pains and aches ; and imagine such nar- 
rations their quota of the conversation. This is 
of all other the meanest help to discourse, and a 
znan must not think at all, or think himself very 
insignificant, when he finds an account of his 
head-ache answered by another's asking what 
news in the last mail. Mutual good-humour is a 
dress we ought to appear in whenever we meet, 
and we^iouid make no mention of what concerns 
ourselves, without it be of matters wherein our 
friends ought to rejoice: but indeed there are 
crowds of people who put themselves in no me- 
thod of pleasing themselves or others ; such are 
those wnom we usually call indolent persons. 
Indolence is, methinks, an intermediate state be- 
tween pleasure and pain, and very much unbe- 
coming any part of our life after we are out of 
the nurse 8 arms. Such an aversion to labour 
creates a constant weariness, and one would think 
should make existence itself a burden. The in- 
dolent man descends from the dignity of his na- 
ture, and makes that being which was rational 
merely vegetative. His life consists only in the 
mere increase and decay of a body, which, with 
relation to the rest of the world, might as well 
have been uninformed, as the habitation of a rea- 
\ sonable mind. 

Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary 
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has placed them ^ 
taste reduced t oel r 
talk of these asii es 
not mean, that in oraer lo live, it is necessary w6 
should always he in jovial crew 3, orcroM nedivith 
chaplets of roses, as the merry fellows among 
the ancients are described j but it is intL iided, by 
considering these contranes to ple^^surc^ indo- 
lence, and too much delicacy, to shew that it is 
prudence to preserve a dispoBition in ourselves to 
receive a certain delight in all wc hear and see. 

This portable quality of good-lmmotil^ seaaani 
all the parts and occurrences vre meet with, lii 
such a manner, that there are xio moments lo8t» 
but they all pass with so much satis&ctiQq, that 
the heaviest of loads 

time, is never felt by usHH^^^^HR^^ip 

to the highest perfection, and communicates it 
whenever he appears. The sad, the m.erry, the 
severe, the melancholy, shew a new cheerfulness 
when he comes amongst them. At the same' 
time no one can repeat any thin^ that Varilas 
has ever said that deserves repetition ; but the 
man has that innate goodness of temper, that he 
is welcome to every body, because every man 
thinks he is so to hiih. He does not seem to 
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contribute any thing; to the mirth of the compa- 
ny ; and yet upon reflection you find it all hap- 
pened by his being there. I thought it was whim*- 
sically said of a gentleman, that if Varilas had 
wit, it would be the best wit in the world. It is 
certain, when a well-corrected lively imagination 
and good-breeding are added to a sweet disppsi- 
tion, they qualify it to be one of the greatest 
blessings, as well as pleasures of life. 

Men would come into company with ten times 
the pleasure they do, if they were sure of hearing 
nothing which would shock them, as well as ex- 
pected what would please them.— When we know 
every person that is spoken of is represented by 
one who has no ill-will, and every thing that is 
mentioniBd described by one that is apt to set it 
in the best light, tlie entertainment must be de- 
licate, because the cook has nothing brought to 
his hand but what is the most excellent in its 
kind. Beautiful pictures are the entertainments 
of pure minds, and deformities of the corrupted. 
It is a degree towards the life of angels, when we 
enjoy conversation wherein there is nothing pre- 
sented but its excellence : and a degree towards 
that of demons, wherein nothing is shewn but in 
its degeneracy. T. 
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No. 101. TUESDAY, JUNE 2i, ITll. 



Homubu, et XAber pater ^ et cum Ctutore PMix, 
JPo9t ingenHa faeta^ tkorum in tempta recepH/ 
Zhtrn terras hondnumque colunt genwt altera beUa 
CompoHunt, agrrot tueigyutnt, opfiida cenauni g 



Edward and Henry, now the boattof (ame^ 
And ▼irtuoas Alfred, a more aaered namey 
After a life of generous toils endured. 
The Ganl sabdn'd, or property secnr'd, 
A mbition ha mbled , m ighty cities storm'd. 
Or laws establish'd, and the world reform'd ; \ 
Clos'd their long glories with a sigh to find ^ 
Th' unwilling gratitude of base mankind. 



< Censure,' says a late ingenious author, ' is the 
tax a man pays to the public for being eminent.' 
It is a folly for an eminent man to think of escap- 
inj? it, and a weakness to be affected with it. All 
the illustrious persons of antiquity, and indeed of 
every age in the world, have passed through this 
fiery persecution. There it no defence against 
reproach but obscurity ; it is a kind of concomi- 
tant to greatness, as satires and invectives were 
an essential part of a Roman triumph. 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure on 
one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on 
tlie other. If they receive reproaches which arc 
not clue to them, they likewise receive praises 
wi.ich they do not deserve. In a word, the man 
in a hij;h post is never regarded with an indif- 
fer( i;t eye, but always considered as a friend or 
an enemy. For this reason persons in great sta- 
lio/js have seldom their true characters drawn 
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till several years after their deaths. Their per- 
sonal frieadships and enmities must cease, and 
the parties they were engaged in be at an end, 
before their faults or their virtues can have jus- 
tice done them. When writers have the least 
opportunities of knowing the truth, they are in 
the best disposition to tell it. 

It is therefore the privilege of posterity to ad- 
just the characters of illustrious persons, and to 
set matters right between those antagonists, who 
by their rivalry for greatness divided a whole age 
into factions. We can now allow Caesar to be a 
great man, without derogating from Pompey ; 
and celebrate the virtues of Cato, without de- 
tracting from those of Caesar. Every one that 
has been long dead has a due proportion of praise 
allotted him, in which, whilst he lived, his friends 
were too profuse, and his enemies too sparing. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton's calculations, 
the last comet that made its appearance in 1 680, 
imbibed so much heat by its approaches to the 
sun, that it would have been two thousand times 
hotter, than red hot iron, had it been a globe of 
that. metal ; and that supposing it as big as the 
earth, and at the same distance from the sun, it 
would be fifty thousand years in cooling, before 
it recovered its natural temper. In the like man- 
ner, if an Englishman considers the great fer- 
ment into which our political world is thrown at 
present, and how intensely it is heated in all its 
parts, he cannot suppose that it will cool again in 
less than three hundred years. In such a tract 
of time it is possible that the heats of the present 
time may be extinguished, and our several classes 
of great men represented under their proper cha- 
racters. Some eminent historian may then pro- 
bably arise that will not write reccntibu* odu% 
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Tacitus expresses it) with the passions and pr 
iudices of a contemporaiy author^ but make i 
impartial distribution of fiune among the grc 
men of the present age. 

I cannot mrbear entertaiiung myself irerjf ofii 
with the idea of such an imaginuy historian d 
scribing the reign of Anne the firsthand introd 
cing it with a preface to his reader, that he is nc 

story.' ^l^great rivals in fam^iriU be theif di 
tinguished according to their respectire men 
and shine in their proper poinu of light. Su 
an one (says the historian) though variously i 
presented by the writers of his own appea 
to have been a man of more than ordinary abi 
ties, great application, and uncommon integrit 
nor was such an one (though of an opposite pai 
and interest) inferior to him in any of these i 
spects. The several antagonists who now endc 
vour to depreciate one another, and are celebi 
ted or traduced by different parties, will then ha 
the same body of admirers, and appear illustrio 
in the opinion of the whole British nation. T] 
deserving man, who can now recommend hims< 
to the esteem of but half his countr3rmen, w 
then receive the approbations and applauses of 
whole age. 

Among the several persons that flourish in tl 
glorious reign, there is no question but such 
future historian, as the person of whom I a 
speaking, will make mention of the men of geni 
and learning, who have now any figure in tl 
British nation. For my own part, I often flatt 
myself with the honourable mention which w 
then be made of me ; and have drawn up a pai 
graph in my owit imagination, that I fancy w 
not be altogether unUke nvVvM will be found 
some page or other ot xYvV^ im^^vxvwrj \2^^v^Tvas 
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It was under this reign, says he, that the Spec- 
tator published those little diurnal essays which 
are still extant. We know very little of the 
name or person of this author, except only that 
he was a man of a very short face, extremely ad- 
dicted to silence, and so great a lover of know- 
ledge, that he made a voyage to Grand Cairo for 
no other reason but to take the measure of a py- 
ramid. His chief friend was one Sir Roger De 
Coverley, a whimsical country knight, and a Tem- 
plar whose name he has not transmitted to us. 
He lived as a lodger at the house of a widow- 
woman, and was a great humourist in all parts of 
his life. This is all we can aflirm with any cer- 
tainty of his person and character. As for his 
speculations, notwithstanding the several obsolete 
words and obscure phrases of the age in which 
he lived, we still understand enough of them to 
see the diversions and characters of the English 
nation in his time : not but that we are to make 
allowance for the mirth and humour of the author, 
who has doubtless strained many representations 
of things beyond the truth. For if we interpret 
his words in their literal meaning, we must sup- 
pose that women of the first quality used to pass 
away whole mornings at a puppet-show: that 
they attested their principles by their patches : 
that an audience would sit out an evening, to hear 
a dramatical performance written in a language 
which they did not understand : that chairs and 
flower-pots were introduced as actors upon the 
British stage: that a promiscuous assembly of 
men and women were allowed to meet at mid- 
night in masks within the verge of the court ; 
with many improbabilities of the like nature. 
We must therefore in these and the like ca&e.^.| 
suppose that these remote hints axvd ^Wm^votv^ vwxci.* 
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ed at some certain follies which were then in 
vogue, and which at present we have not any no* 
tion of. We may guess by several passages in 
the speculations, that there were writers who en- 
deavoured to detract from the works of this au- 
thor; but as nothing of this nature has come down 
to us, we cannot ^ess at any objections that 
could be made to his paper. If we consider his 
style with that indulgence which we must shew 
to old English writers, or if we look into the va- 
riety of his subjects, with those several critical 
dissertations, moral reflections, ♦ « ♦ » 

The following part of the paragraph is so mucl^ 
to my advantage, and beyond any thing I can pre- 
tend to, that I hope my reader will excuse me for 
not inserting it. L. 
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— — Lusu8 animo debent aUquando dari, 
M co^tandum meUor ut redeat nbi. 

Phadr. Fab. 3U7. 3. 
The mind ought sometimes to be diverted, that it may re- 
turn the better to thinking. 

I DO not know whether to call the following letter 
a satire upon coquettes, or a representation of 
their several fantastical accomplishments, or what 
other title to give it ; but as it is I shall commu- 
nicate it to the public. It will sufficiently ex- 
plain its own intentions, so that I shall give it my 
reader at length, mthoMX. or post- 

•^cript. 
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< MR. SPECTATOR, 

/ < Women are armed vrith fans as men ivith 
swordS) and sometimes do more execution with 
them. To the end therefore that ladies may be 
entire mistresses of the weapon they bear, I have 
erected an academy for the training up of young 
women in the exercise of the fan, according to 
the most fashionable airs and motions that are 
now practised at court. The ladies who carry 
fans under me are drawn up twice a-day in my 
great hall, where they are instructed in the use 
of their arms, and exercised by the following 
words of command: Handle your fans. Unfurl 
your fans. Discharge your fans. Ground your fans, 
Recover your fans. Flutter your fans. By the 
right observation of these few plain words of 
command, a woman of a tolerable genius, who 
will apply herself diligently to her exercise for 
the space of but one half year, shall be able to 
give her fen all the graces that can possibly enter 
into that little modish machine. 

* But to the end that my readers may form to 
themselves a right notion of this exercise, I beg 
leave to explain it to them in all its pai*ts. When 
my female regiment is drawn up in array, with 
every one her weapon in her hand, upon my giv- 
ing the word to Handle their fens, each of them 
shakes her fen at me with a smile, then gives her 
right-hand woman a tap upon the shoulder, then 
presses her lips with the extremity of her fan, then 
lets her arms fall in easy motion, and stands in 
readiness to receive the next word of command. 
All this is done with a close fan, and is generally 
learned in the first week. 

* The next motion is that of unfurling the fen, 
in which are comprehended several little flirts 
and vibratioi2s^ as also gradual ^tXi^x^ 
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openings^ with many voluntaiy falling^ asunder in 
the fan itself, that are seldom learned under a 
month's practice. This part of the exercise 
pleases the spectators more than any other, as it 
discovers on a sudden an infinite number of cu- 
pids, garlands, altars, birds, beasts, rainbows, and 
the like agreeable figures, that display themselves 
to view, whilst every one in the regiment holds a 
picture in her hand. 

* Upon my giving the word to Discharge their 
fans, they give one general crack that may be 
heard at a considerable distance when the wind 
sits fair. This is one of the most difficult parts 
of the exercise, but I have several ladies with me, 
who at their first entrance could n©t give a pop 
loud enough to be heard at the farther end of the 
room, who can now discharge a fan in such a man- 
ner, that it shall make a report like a pocket-pis- 
tol. I have likewise taken care (in order to hin- 
der young women from letting off their fans in 
Avrong places or on unsuitable occasions) to shew 
upon what subject the crack of a fan may come 
in properly : I have likewise invented a fan, with 
which a girl of sixteen, by the help of a little wind 
which is enclosed about one of the largest sticks, 
can make as loud a crack as a woman of fifty with 
an ordinary fan. 

' When the fans are thus discharged, the word 
of command in course is to ground their fans. 
1 his teaches a lady to quit her fan gracefully 
when she throws it aside in order to take up a 
puck of cards, adjust a curl of hair, replace a fal- 
ling pin, or apply herself to any other matter of 
importance. This part of the exercise, as it only 
consists in tossing a fan with an air upon a long 
tabic (which stands by for that purpose,) may be 
/earned in two days' Um^ well as in a twclvc- 
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* When my female regiment is thus disarmed, 
I generally let them walk about the room for 
some time ; when on a sudden (like ladies that 
look upon their watches after a long visit) they all 
of them hasten to their arms, catch them up in a 
hurry, and place themselves in their proper sta- 
tions upon my calling out, Recover your fans. 
This part of the exercise is not difficult, provided 
a woman applies her thoughts to it. 

* The fluttering of the fan is the last, and in- 
deed the master-piece of the whole exercise ; 
butif a lady does not mis-spend her time, she may 
make herself mistress of it in three months. I 
generally lay aside the dog-days and the hot time 
of the summer for the teaching this part of the 
exercise ; for as soon as ever I pronounce, Flutter 
your fans, the place is filled with so many zephyrs 
and gentle breezes as are very refreshing in that 
season of the year, though they might be danger- 
ous to ladies of a tender constitution in any other. 

^ There is an infinite variety of motions to be 
made use of in the flutter of a fan. There is the 
angry flutter, the modest flutter, the timorous 
flutter, the confused flutter, the merry flutter 
and the amorous flutter. Not to be tedious, there 
is scarce any emotion in the mind which does not 
produce a suitable agitation in the fan ; insomuch, 
that if I only see the fan of a disciplined lady, I 
know very well whether she laughs, frowns or 
blushes. I have seen a fan so very angry, that it 
would have been dangerous for the absent lover 
who provoked it to have come within the wind of 
it; and at other times so very languishing, that I 
have been glad for the lady's sake the lover was 
at a sufficient distance from it. I need not add, 
that a fan is either a prude or coquette, accord- 
ing to the nature of the person who bcs^r^ 

TOL. Jh S 
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conclude my letter, I must acquaint fou tbat I 
have from my own observations com]Hled a Utd* 
treatise for the use of my scholars, indtled. The 
Passions of the Fan ; which I will communicatie 
to you, if you think it may be of use to the pub-^ 
lie. I shall haye a general review on Thunday 
next ; to which you shall be very welcome if you 
will honour it with your presence. : ^ 

i atn, Sec 

< P. S. I teach young gentlemen the whole art 
of gallanting a fan. , 

^ N. B. I have several little plain fimsiiAade foi 
this use, to avoid expense.! L. 
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————— Sibi quivia 

Speret idem, audet muUnm,fru»irague laboret 

Juaua idem 

HoR. ArsPoet ¥.240. 

Such all might hope to imitate with ease : 
Yet while they strive the same success to gain, 
Should find their labour and their hopes are rain. 

Francis. 

My friend the divine having been used with words 
of complaisance (which he thinks could be pro- 
perly applied lo no one living, and I think could 
be only spoken of him, and that in his absence) 
weis so extremely offended with tlie excessive way 
of speaking civilities among us, that he made a 
discourse against it at the club, which he conclu- 
ded with this remark, ' that he had not heard one 
compliment made in ouy society since its com- 
/iicnccment.* Every oje was pleased with his 
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conclusion ; and as each knew his good-will to 
the resV he was convinced that the many profes- 
sions of kindness and service, which we ordinarily 
meet with, are not natural where the heart is well 
inclined; but are a prostitution of speech, scidon^ 
intended to mean any part of what they ex- 
press, never to mean all they express. Our 
reverend friend upon this^ topic, pointed to us 
two or three paragraphs on this subject in the first 
sermon of the first volume of the late archbishop's 
posthumous works.* I do not know that I ever 
read any thing that pleased me more, and as it is 
the praise of Longinus, that he speaks of the sub- 
lime in a style suitable to it, so one may say of this 
author upon sincerity, that he abhors any pomp of 
rhetoric on this occasion, and treats it with a more 
than ordinary simplicity, at once to be a preacher 
and an example. With what command of him- 
self xloes he lay before us, in the language and 
temper of his profession, a fault, which by the 
least liberty and warmth of expression would be 
the most lively wit and satire ! But his heart was 
better disposed, and the good man chastised the 
great wit in such a manner, that he was able to 
speak as follows. 

* — Amongst too many other instances of the 
great corruption and degeneracy of the age where- 
in we live, the great and general want of sinceri- 
ty in conversation is none of the least. The world 
is grown so full of dissimulation and compliment, 
that men's words are hardly any signification of 
their thoughts ; and if any man measure his words 
by his heart, and speak as he thinks, and do not 
express more kindness to every man, than men 
usually have for any man, he can hardly escape 

* See Archbishop TiUotson's Sermon on Sincerity, Ct^isc 
John, chap. i. ver. 47, being the last discourae' Vv^ ^t^^Osi^^ 
Jul/ S9j 1094. He died Xov, 24, foUoYjing, 
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the censure of want of breeding. TbeoIdEngUflh 
plainness and sincerity, that giinerotts.integritf ft 
nature and honesty of disposition* Irhich always ar* 
gues true greatness of nund, and is usually kccoitt- 
panied irith Undaunted courage and resolution^ is 
m a great measure lost amongst us. There hath' 
been a longendeaTour to transform us into fbrei^ 
manners and feshions, tfnd to bring us to a servile 
imitation of none^ofthe best of our neidhbourS|in 
some of the worst of their qualities^ The dialect 
of conversation is now-a-days so swelled with .?ani- 
ty and compliment^ and so surfeited (as I may 
say) of expressions of kindness and respecty^ that 
if a man 0at lived an age or two ago should return 
into the world again, he would really waat a dic- 
tionary to help him to understand his own lan- 
guage, and to ^ow the true intrinsic value of the 
phrase in fashion, and would hardly at first believe 
at what a low rate the highest strains and expres- 
sions of kindness imaginable do commonly past 
in current payment: and when he should come 
to understand it, it would be a great while before 
he could bring himself with a good countenance 
and a good conscience to converse with men upon 
equal terms, and in their own way. 

' And in truth it is hard to say, whether it should 
more provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear 
what solemn expressions of respect and kindness 
will pass between men, almost upon no occasion; 
how great honour and esteem they will declare 
for one whom perhaps they never saw before, and 
how intirely they are all on the sudden devoted to 
his service and interest, for no reason ; how infin- 
itely and eternally obliged to him, for no benefit ; 
and how extremely they will be concerned for him, 
yea and afflicted too, for no cause. I know it is 
said; in justification of this hollow kind of conver- 
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sation that there is no harm, no real deceit in com- 
pliment, but the matter is well enough so long as 
we ninderstand one another ; et verba valent ut 
nummi^ " words arc like money and when the 
current value of them is generally understood, no 
jnan is cheated by them. This is something, if 
such words were any thing ; but being brought 
into the accompt, they are mere cyphers. How- 
ever it is still a just matter of complaint, that sin- 
cerity and plainness are out of fashion, and that 
our language is running into a lie ; that men hav« 
almost quite perverted the use of speech, and 
made words to signify nothing ; that the greatest 
part of the conversation of mankind is little else 
but driving a trade of dissimulation ; insomuch 
that it would make a man heartily sick and weary 
of the world, to see the little sincerity that is in use 
and practice among men.' 

When the vice is placed in this contemptible 
light, he argues unanswerably against it, in words 
and thoughts so natural, that any man who reads 
them would imagine he himself could have been 
the author of them. 

< If the show of any thing be good for any thing 
I am sure sincerity is better : for why does any 
man dissemble, or seem to be that which he is not, 
but because he thinks it good to have such a quali- 
ty as he pretends to ? For to counterfeit and dis- 
semble, is to put on the appearance of some real 
excellency. Now the best way in the world to 
seem to be any thing, is really to be what he would 
seem to be. Besides, that it is many times as 
troublesome to make good the pretence of a good 
quality, as to have it ; and if a man have it not, it 
is ten to one but he is'discovered to want it ; and 
then all his pains and labour to seem to have it, 
are lost.' 

s 2 
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In anotber part of the same discourse be giei 
on to shew, that all artifice must natarally tend ta 
the disappointment of him that practises it. 

* Whatsoever convenience maf be thought ta 
be in fidsehood and dissimidaticmy it is soon over-i 
but the inconvenience of it is perpetualf becauae 
it brin||;s a man under an everlasting jeaJousy and 
suspicion, so that he is not believra when« he 
speaks truUi, nor trusted when perhaps he means 
honestlf . When a man hath once forfeited the 
reputation of his integrity, he u set fiust) and 
nothing will then serve his torni neither truUi nor 
falsehood.' R. 
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■ QuaSs eguot Threista fatigtU 
Barpalyce V I R o. ^n. i . 31 1. 

With such array Harpalyce bestrode 

Her Thracian courser. Brydbit. 

It would be a noble improvement, or rather a 
recovery of what we call good-breeding, if nothing 
were to pass amongst us for agreeable which was 
the least transgression against that rule of life 
called decorum, or a regai-d to decency. This 
would command the respect of mankind, because 
it carries in it deference to their good opinion, as 
humility lodged in a worthy mind is always at- 
tciided with a certain homage, which no haughty 
soul, with all the arts imaginable, will ever be 
able to purchase. TuUy says, virtue and decen- 
cy are so nearly related, that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate them from each other but in our imagination. 
As the beauty of the body always accompanies 
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the health of it) so certainly is decency concomi- 
tant to virtue. As beauty of body, with an agree* 
able carriage, pleases the eye, and that pleasure 
consists in that we observe all the parts with a 
certain elegance are proportioned to each other ; 
so does decency of behaviour which appears in 
our lives obtain the approbation of all with whom 
we converse, from the order, consistency and 
moderation of our words and actions. This flows 
frOm the reverence we bear towards every good 
man, and to the world in general ; for to be neg- 
ligent of what any one thinks of you, does not only 
shew you arrogant but abandoned. In all these 
considerations we are to distinguish how one vir- 
tue differs from another. As it is the part of jus- 
tice never to do violence, it is of modesty never 
to commit offence. In this last particular lies the 
whole force of what is called decency ; to this pur- 
pose that excellent moralist above mentioned 
talks of decency ; but this quality is more easily 
comprehended by an ordinary capacity, than ex- 
pressed with all his eloquence. This decency of 
behaviour is generally transgressed among all or- 
ders of men.; nay, the very women, though them- 
selves created it as it were for ornament, are often 
very much mistaken in this ornamental part of 
life. It would methinks be a short rule for be- 
haviour, if every young lady in her dress, wordS) 
and actions, were only to recommend herself as a 
sister, daughter, or wife, and make herself the 
more esteemed in one of those characters. The 
care of themselves, with regard to the families in 
which women are born, is the best motive for 
their being courted to come into the alliance of 
other houses. Nothing can promote this end 
more than a strict preservation of decency. I 
should be glad if a certain equestriaa Qid^^ V^.» 
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dies, some of whom one meets in in orenffl^ 
every outlet of the town^ would l^ke thb 9iib|rir 
mto their Prions coniideratiozi^ In otd^ UibMI 
Hfitoi th« foUo^^ letter m&7 not nfkMf ml 
worthy their T?ert**f. - ♦ 

« Going lately to take the Air In one of th« 

inorit bc^uiirn) tn f niiij^s this season has produ- 
ced ; lis 1 waii a(|]i)ii iiit,' the serejihy oi' the sky. 
the lively colours of the tic Ida, imd ihe vuriety ol 
tlie lund scape every way around niCj luy eyes 
Mere suddenly trailed ofr IVom ihcse juanlniLLto 
objects by i\ little party of horse men I siiw pLisinin^ 
the road- The s^rciiier p.iri of ihcm escaped my 
patticqlai* absei vutiun^ by i-eaaoti that my wliolc 
tittendon was fixed on a very fair youth who ro<li 
in the midst of then), and seenied to hiive been 
dressed by soiiae descripdon in a romance* His 
features, compleximii and habit had a remai-kabk 
efTemuiacyj aiid a certam languishing vanity ftp- 
pcuredinhisair, Hishair, wellc urle d mid pow- 
deredi hun^ toa eonsiderable length on hifl shoitl- 
det^ fiiid was wantonly tied, as ifby ^e l^mds of 
idBtdmmk in A scarlet rBaandf which pkvcd 
like %'tSmmm* Miind hiny he had a eoat and 

cd with silver; a cravat of the finest lace; and 
wore, in a smart cock, a little beaver hat edged 
with silver, and made more sprightly by a feather. 
His horse too, which was a pacer, was adorned 
after the same airy manner, and seemed to share 
in the vanity of the rider. As I was pitying the 
luxury of this young person, who appeared to me 
to have been educated only as an object of sight, 
I perceived on my nearer approach, and as I 
turned my eyes downward, a part of the equipage 
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I had not observed before^ which was a petticoat 
of the same with the coat and waistcoat After 
this discovery, I looked again on the face of the 
fair Amazon^ who had thus deceived me, and 
thought those features which had before offended 
me by their softness, were now strengthened into 
as improper a boldness ; and though her eyes, 
nose, and mouth seemed to be formed with per- 
fect symmetry, I am not certain whether she, 
who in appearance was a very handsome youth, 
may not be in reality a very indifferent woman. 

* There is an objection which natarally presents 
itself against these occasional j^erplexities and 
mixtures of dress, which is, that they seem to 
break in upon that propriety and distinction of 
appearance in which the beauty of different char- 
acters is preserved ; and if they should be more 
frequent than they are at present, would look 
like turning our public assemblies into a general 
masquerade. The model of this Amazonian 
hunting-habit for ladies, was, as I take it, first 
imported from France, and well enough expres- 
ses the gaiety of a people who are taught to do 
any thing, so it be with an assurance ; but I can- 
not help thinking it sits awkwardly yet on our 
English modesty. The petticoat is a kind of in- 
cumbrance upon it, and if the Amazons should 
think fit to go on in this plunder of our sex's or- 
naments, they ought to add to their spoils, and 
complete their triumph over us, by wearing the 
breeches. 

* If it be natural to contract insensibly the man- 
ners of those we imitate, the ladies who are pleas- 
ed with assuming our^ dresses will do us more 
honour than we deserve, but they will do it at 
their own expense. Why should the lovely Ca- 
milla deceive us in more shapes than her oyr\\^«a\4 
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tdTi^^titq be represented in her picture %rith a gun 
ftOdllpuniel, wliile her elder brotliei^ the licirol 
a worthy l^iiiiily, is drawn in silks like his sister ? 
The ih'ebs and air of a lauin are not weli to bt^ di- 
vided ; auicl those who would not be content with 
the latter, ought never to think of assumini^ the 
former. Thi^re i^i bo Inrge & portioii of naiuvdl 
agrccableness among the fair sex our hlaiid| 
thai tbfif »eem betmyed into these mnastic 
tiit»iritiiMt hating the sme occoMon for them 
.irid^ their In venters ; tbut neeiis to be demred 
«f yutm i% tbftt they would tw thi^mselvet, t^i% 
whftt aaiiife doiigned them- AskI to see their 
mistalce when thef depart From Uitsi let them look 
iipotiti tntui who afTecis the softness and eSemi- 
nacy of » womiuit t9 iearu how sex mit&t 
pear t^ us» irthwi JpFClwMllCtiMfcf I WIW 
offttiaiiii. 

I'ara, SIR, 

T . Your most bumble servant' 
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■ Id tirbitror 

Mprim^ in vita cttt utile, ne qjoiu nimis. 

Ter, Andr. Act. 1. Sc. 1. 

I uke it to be a principal rale of Kfe, not to be too mueli ad- 
dieted to any one thing. 

Too much of any thing, is good for nothing. 

Eng, Pmov. 

My fiiend Will Honeycomb values himself very 
iiiuch upon what he calls the knowledge of roan- 
kind, which has cost him many disasters in his 
> outii ; for Will reckons every misfortune that 



he has met with among the women, and every 
rencounter among the men, as parts of his educa- 
tion ; and fancies he should never have been the 
man he is, had he not broke windows, knocked 
down constables, disturbed honest people with his 
midnight serenades, and beat up a lewd woman's 
quarters, when he was a young fellow. The en- 
gaging in adventures of this nature Will calls the 
studying of mankind; and terms this knowledge 
of the town, the knowledge of the world. Will 
ingenuously confesses that for half his life his 
head ached every morning with reading of men 
overnight ; and at present comforts himself under 
certain pains which he endures from time to 
time, that without them he could not have been 
acquainted with the gallantries of the age. This . 
Will looks lipon as the learning of a gentleman, 
and regards all other kinds of science as the ac- 
complishments of one whom he calls a scholar, 
a bookish man, or a philosopher. 

For these reasons Will shines in mixed com- 
pany, where he has the discretion not to go out of 
his depth, and has often a certain way of making 
his real ignorance appear a seeming one. - Our 
club however has frequently caught him trip- 
ping, at which times they never spare him. For 
as Will often insults us with his knowledge of the 
town, we sometimes take our revenge upon hian 
by our knowledge of books. 

He was last week producing two or three let- 
ters which he writ in his youth to a coquette lady. 
The raillery of them was natural, and well enough 
for a mere man of the town : but, very unluckily, 
several of the words were wrong spelt. Will 
laughed this t)ff at first as well as he could ; but 
finding himself pushed on all sides, and especially 
by the Templar, he told us witk ai \\X.\\ft ^^-SiivM^.^ 
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lat lie never liked perlLuurr in spelHng;^ uiid th 
iC spelt like a getitlcnuuk und no^: like a schok! 
ipon this Will had recoui'se to his old topic i 
the wing the »aiTow-spiritedn<j3s, the pride j an 
ignoreiicG of pedanU; which he carried 
that ii|ion my t e tiling to my lodging^Si I coilfl|| 
forbear Allowing togetlvcr such rejLectloQfl imS 
curred to me upon thai subject. 

A mm wlmim J^eea i^rought iip aauif^lHMila 
mi h »ble to talk of notiiitig elae^ U » vety iwif 
llmntootnpwiloDiimdwhatw^^ Bq 
iiieiiiiiikBt we slibtild enlarge the title, a gjjjgtra 
to eyerjr ^iie ^oes not know how toJ||&|B 
of his profession and particular way^ of M^^H 

What is a ii^rcatei^ pedant than a mere in^H 
the town ? Bar him the play-houses, acatalogrol 
the reigning beatuies, and an account of a f&' 
fashionable distfitipcrs that have befallen hin 
and you strike him dumb. How many a pretf 
i^^cntlcmun^s knowledge lies all within the ver| 
of the court! He will tell you the names of tl 
principal favourites, repeat the shrewd sayings 
a man of quality, whisper an intrigue that is i 
yet blown upon by common fame j or, if the sph 
of his observations is a little larger than ordin; 
will perhaps enter into all the incidents, turns, 
revolutions in a game of ombre. When he 
gone thus far he has shewn you the whole c' 
of his accomplishments, his parts are drsdned 
he is disabled from any farther converse 
What are these but rank pedants ? and yet 
are the men who value themselves most on 
exemption from the pedantry of colleges. 

I might here mention the military pedar 
always talks in a camp, and is storming 
making lodgments, and fighting battles frc 
end of the year to the other. Every th 
speaks sm^Ua o£ gun^oN^^^t ^ xaJsA ^ 
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artillery from him, he has not a word to say for 
himself. I might likewise merftion the law pe- 
dant, that is perpetually putting cases, repeating 
the transactions of Westminster-hall, wrangling 
with you upon the most indifferent circumstances 
of life, and not to be convinced of the distance of 
a place, or of the most trivial point in conversa- 
tion, but by dint of argument. The state pedant 
is wrapt up in news, and lost in politics. If you 
mention either of the Kings of Spain or Poland, 
he talks very notably; but if you go out of the 
Gazette,* you drop him. In short, a mere cour- 
tier, a mere soldier, a mere scholar, a mere any 
thing, is an insipid pedantic character, and equally 
ridiculous. 

Of all the species of pedants, which I have 
mentioned, the book pedant is much the most sup- 
portable ; he has at least an exercised understand- 
ing, and a head which is full though confused, so 
that a man who converses with him may often re- 
ceive from him hints of things that are worth 
knowing, and what he may possibly turn to his 
own advantage, though they are of little use to 
the owner. The worst kind of pedants among 
learned men, are such as are naturally endued 
with a very small share of common sense, and 
have read a great number of books without taste 
or distinction. 

The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, and 
all other methods of improvement, as it finishes 
good sense, so it makes a silly man ten thousand 
times more insufferable, by supplying variety of 
matter to his impertinence, and giving him an 
opportunity of abounding in absurdities. 

• A newspaper, so called from gazette, the name of a 
piece of current money, which was the stated price at which 
it was originally sold. 
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I0w p€d«i)tB crj titrdfif lEhwiermucl 
thm mm t>f &tid useful learning. Td , 
tb^^ttes they give an editor, op collator of a i 
nuAcript, jrou would take him for the glory oFtlJ 
commonwealth of lettei s, and tlie wander of hi 
age, when perhaps upon c xanuiuition you fin 
that he has only r*ctilic(t a Gi'cck pLviticle, or hA 
out a whole sciutncc in proper commas. 

Tliey urc oblitj^cd intleed to be thus lavish | 
their pi-aise?^, Una they may keep one another J 
c o u n t c D an c cj ; :i n d \ i i 3 n o w f > n d c r i f a g reat tlei 
of knowl^Igej which is not cupable of makiog 
man wise, has a natutul tend^y to ma^e vk 
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————— Ifinc tibi copia 
J^fanabit ad plenuniy 6enigno 
Muria honorum opuUnta. comu. 

HoR. 1 Od.XTii. U. 

Here plenty's'Uberal horn shall poar 
Of fruits for thee a copious show'r^ 
Rich honours of the quiet plain. 

Having often received an invitation from n 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley to pass away a mom 
with him in 3ie country, I last week accompanic 
him thither, and am settled with him for son 
time at his country-house, where I intend ' 
form several of my ensuing speculations. S 
Roger, who is very well acquainted with my hi 
mour, lets me rise and go to bed when I pleas 
dine at his own table or in my chamber as I thir 
it, sit still and say nothing without bidding me I 
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merry. When the gentlemen of the country 
come to see him, he only shews me at a distance. 
As liiave been walking in his fields I have obser- 
ved them stealing a sight of me over a hedge, and 
have heard the knight desiring them not to let 
me see them, for that I hated to be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger's family, be- 
cause it consists of sober and staid persons; for 
as the knight is the best master in the world, he 
seldom changes his servants; and as he is beloved 
by all about him, his servants never care for lea- 
ving him: by this means his domestics are all in 
years, and grown old with their master. You 
would take his valet de chambre for his brother, 
his butler is grey-headed, his groom is one of the 
gravest men that I haye ever seen, and his coach- 
man has the looks of a privy-counsellor. You see 
the goodness of the master even in the old house 
dog, and in a grey pad that is kept in the stable 
•with great care and tenderness out of regard to 
his past services, though he has been useless for 
several years. 

I could not but observe .with a great deal of 
pleasure the joy that appeared in the countenances 
of these ancient domestics upon my friend's ar- 
rival at his country-seat. Some of them could 
not refrain from tears at the sight of their old 
master; every one of them pressed forward to do 
something^ for him, and seemed discouraged if 
they were not employed. At the same time the 
good old knight, with a mixture of the father and 
the master of the family, tempered the inquiries 
after his own affairs with several kind questions 
relating to themselves. This humanity and good 
nature engages every body to him, so that when 
he is pleasant upon any of them, all his family are 
in good humour, and none so much as the 



whom he diverts himself with: on the cdlitruyf i 
he conghs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it i 
easy for a stander-by to observe a secret concen 
in the looks of all his servants. ^ 

Mf worthy friend has put tne under the pardca 
lar care of his butler^ who is a very ppident man 
and as well ats the rest of his fellow-servants, woo 
derfully desirous of pleasing me»because they havi 
often heard their master talk of me as of his par 
ticular friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Rojrer is di 
verting himself in the woods or the nelds^iai 
very venerable man who is ever with Sir Rogei 
and has lived at his house in the nature of a chap 
lain above thirty years. This gentleman is a pet 
son of good sense and some learning, of a ver 
regular life and obliging conversation: he heat 
lily loves Sir Roger, and knows that he is ver 
much in the old knight's esteem, so that he live 
in the family rather as a relation than a depen 
dent. 

I have observed in several of my papers, thi 
my friend Sir Roger, amidst all his~good quaUtiei 
is something of a humourist; and that his virtue! 
as well as imperfections, are as it were tinged b 
a certain extravagance, which makes them parti 
cularly his, and distinguishes them from those c 
other men. This cast of mind, as it is generall 
very innocent in itself, so it renders his conversJ 
lion highly agreeable, and more delightful tha 
the same degree of sense and virtue would ap 
pear in their common and ordinary colours. A 
I was walking with him last night, he asked m 
how I liked the good man whom I have just noi 
mentioned ? and without staying for my answe 
lold me, that he was afraid of being insulted wit 
Latin and Greek at his own tables for which rea 
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son he desired a particular friend of his at the 
university to find him out a clergyman rather of 
plain sense tlian much leai ning, of a good aspect, 
a clear voice, a sociable temper, and, if possible, 
a man that understood a little of backgammon. 
* My friend,' says Sir Roger, 'found me out this 
gentleman, who, besides the endowments requi- 
red of him, is, they tell me, a good scholar, though 
he dpes not shew it. I have given him the par- 
sonage of the parish ; and because I know his 
value, have settled upon him a good annuity for 
life. If he out-lives me, he shall find that he was 
higher in my esteem than perhaps he thinks he 
is. lie has now been with me thirty years; and 
though he does not know I have taken notice of 
it» has never in all that time asked any thing of 
:■. me for himself, though he is every day soliciting 
U Jaw for something in behalf of one or other of my 
|^|puints his parishioners. There has not been a 
I^Hp^MfjLiit in the parish since he has lived among 
^Hpkl^ if any dispute arises they apply themselves 
|pHK|hii for the decision ; if they do not acquiesce 
^^Wt ' judgment, which I think never happened 
akiwre once or twice at most, they appeal to me. 
At his first settling with me, I made him a pre- 
sent of all the good sermons which have been 
printed in English, and only begged of him that 
every Sunday he would pronounce one of them in 
the pulpit. Accordingly he has digested them 
into such a scries, that they follow one another 
naturally, and make a continued system of prac- 
tical divinity.' 

As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the 
gentleman we were talking of came up to us ; 
and upon the knight's asking him who preached 
to-morrow (for it was Saturday night) told us, the 
T 2 



hishbp of St Asapfi* in the mornings mi Hn 
South in the afternoon. He then shewed' us Us 
list of pr^acherrs for the- whole year, where I sar 
with a p^at deal of pleasure Archhishop TilloC* 
son, Bishop^underson^ Dr. Barrow^ Dr* Ca- 
lamy, with sei^eral living authors who havepah* 
lished discourses of practical diiHuity* I no 
sooner saw this venerable man in the polpitf but 
I very much approved of -my friend's insistiiig 
upon the qualifications of a good aspect and a 
clear voice ; for I was so charmed with the grace- 
fulness of his figure anddelivery, as well as widi 
the discourses he pronounced, that I think 1 110- 
ver passed any time more to my satisfiustioa. A 
sermon repeated aftv this manner, is like the 
composition of a ppa^in the mouth of a gracafiM^ 
actor. 

I could heartily wish that more of our co 
clergy would follow this example ; and inst 
wasting their spirits in laborious corapositk 
their own, would endeavour after a handsM 
ocution, and all those other talents that are | 
to enforce what has been penned by gpreat i 
This would not only be more easy to themself 
but more edifying to the people. L. 




• Dr. WaUara Fleetwood. 
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m^99po ingentem statuam posuere Mtici, 
Servumque coUocdrunt atema in ban, 
Patere honorit tcirent ut cunctia viam. 

Phjedr. Epilog. 1. 2. 

The Athenians erected a large statue to £sop, and placed 
him, though a slaTe, on a lasting pedestal ; to shew, that the 
way of honour lies open indiBferently to all. 

The reception, TOanner of attendance, undistur- 
bed freedom and quiet, which I meet with here in 
the country, has confirmed mc in the opinion I 
always had, that the general corruption of man- 
ners in servants is owing- to the conduct of mas- 
ters. The aspect of every one in the family car- 
ries so much satisfaction, that it appears he knows 
the happy lot which has befallen him in being a 
» member of it. There is one particular which I 
have seldom seen but at Sir Roger's ; it is usual 
in all other places, that servants fly from the parts 
\ of the house through which their master is pass- 
■ ing; on the contrary, here they industriously place 
themselves in his way ; and it is on both sides, as 
it were understood as a visit, when the servants 
appear without calling. This proceeds from the 
humane and equal temper of the man of the house, 
who also perfectly well knows how to enjoy a 
great estate,withsuch economy as ever to be much 
beforehand. This makes his own mind untroubled, 
and consequently unapt to vent peevish expres- 
sions, or give passionate or inconsistent orders 
to those about him. Thus respect and love go 
together; and a certain cheerfulness in perform- 
^-iice of their duty is the particular distinction of 
^He lower part of this family. When a servant is 
<^^led before his master, he docs i\o\. co\a&^'vCsv 



an expectation to hear h le 
triidal fault) threatened tp 
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with any other unhec iiig1|l|||tl(«g|», whid 
masters often give to roitty Hrvanta; bi 
often to knoW) what r i b6 tocfc that he e 



passed by siidb a ground; tr'^fthi'dldrau 
rents it is in good health; oir yittBliier hfr g 
Roger's love to himy or ^e fike/* 

A man who preserves a respect feundec 
benevolence to hisdependenU) lives rathei 
prince than a master in his femily ; his ord 
received as &yours rather than duties ; i 
distinction of approaching him is part of 
ward for executing what is commanded by 
There is another circumstance in wh 
friend excels in his management) which 
manner of rewarding^ his servants. He ii; 
been of opinion^ that giving his cast cloth< 
worn by valets has a very ill effect upoi 
minds, and creates a silly spnse of equa 
tween the parties, in persons affected on 
outward things. I have heard him often p 
on this occasion, and describe a young gen 
abusing his man in that coat, which a nv 
two before was the most pleasing distinct 
was conscious of in himself. He would t 
discourse still more pleasantly upon the b 
of the ladies in this kind ; and I have hea 
say he knew a fine woman, who distribu 
wards and punishments in giving becoming 
becoming dresses to her maids. 

But my good friend is above these 1: 



his servants ; a good servant to him is sure 
ing it in his choice very soon of being no 
at all. As I befon; observed, he is so gooc 
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Mid, and knows so thoroughly that the ikill of 
ic purse is the cardinal virtue of this life ; I say 
e knows so well that frugality is the sujiport of 
cnerosity, that he can often spare a large fine 
hen a tenement falls, and give that settlement 
> a good servant who has a mind to go into tho 
orld, or make a stranger pay the fine to that ser- 
mt, fbr his more comfortable maintenance, if he 
:ays in his service. 

A man of ^honour and generosty cgnsiders k. 
ould be miserable to himself to have no will but 
lat of another, though it were of the best person 
reathing, and for that reason goes on as fiist as he 
i able to put his servants into independent liveli- 
oods. The greatest part of Sir Roger's estate 
I tenanted by persons who have served himself 
p his ancestors. It was to me extremely plea- 
Mit to observe the visitants from several parts to 
'elcome his arrival into the country : and all the 
LflTerence that I could take notice of between the 
Lte servants who came to see him, and those who 
taid in the family, was that these latter were 
K)kcd upon as finer gentlemen and better cour- 
ers. 

This manumission and placing them in a way 
f livelihood, I look upon as only what is due to a 
cod servant ; which encouragement will make 
is successor be as diligent, as humble, and as 
eady as he was. There is something wonderful 
1 the narrowness of those minds, which can be 
leased, and be barren of bounty to those who 
lease them. ' 

One might on this occasion, recount the sense 
lat great persons in all ages have had of the 
lerit of their dependents, and the heroic services 
hich men have done their masters in the ex- 
•einity of their fortunes, and shcvju X.© \.\\e.vc mw- 
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done patrons, that fcniijne was all the difTereacft^ 
bchveeii thorn ; but as 1 desigD thbmy speculatiou 
only ai a gentle admorjiuou to thankless masters, 
I shall not go out of the occurrences of comnion 
life» but assert it as a geiieral obscrvivtion, that 1 
never saw? but in Sir Roger's, family and one or 
two mote, good servants treated as they ought to 
be. Sir Hoger's kindness extends to their chil- 
dren's children, and this very momiDg he sent his 
coachman's grandson to preoitiee. 1 shall cofi- 
elude this paper with ao accounl a pictufG ial^ 
gfdlory, where there are ntany irhicliiiili dfii^^m 
my future ob s e r vation . 4|H 

At the ¥ery upper end of this htndaome 
tnre I Baw the portimture of two 3roun^^^| 
atanding in a river, the one naked» the ^^^MflH 
liverf . The person supported seemed ltijf.ip<|i< 
but still so inuch alive as to shew in his ftce ex- 
quisite joy and love towards the other. I thought 
the fainting figure resembled my friend Sir 
Koger ; and looking at the butler who stood by 
me, for an account of it) he informed me that the 
person in the livery was a sei-vant of Sir Roger's, 
who stood on the shore while his master was 
swimming, and observing him taken with some 
sudden illness, and sink under waterj jumped in 
and saved him. He told me Sir Roger took off 
the dress he was in as soon as he came homeland 
by a great bounty at that time, followed by his fa- 
vour ever since, had made him master of that 
pretty seat which we saw at a distance as we came 
to, this house. I remember indeed Sir Roger 
said, there lived a very worthy gentleman, to 
w hom he was highly obliged, without mentioning 
any thing further. Upon my looking a little dis- 
satisfied at some part of the picture, my attend- 
ant informed me that it was agauist Sir Roger's 
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l^and at the earnest request of the gentleman 
nself, that he was drawn in the habit in which 
had saved his master. R. 
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xith atihelans, multa 6gendo nihil agent. 

Phjedr. Fab.T.2. 

t of breath to no purpose, and very busy about nothio|^ 

I was yesterday morning walking with Sir 
ger before his house, a country-fellow brought 
1 a huge fish, which, he told him, Mr. William 
mble* had caught that very morning; and 
t he presented it with his service to him, and 
mded to come and dine with him. At the 
le time he delivered a letter, which my friend 
d to me as soon as the messenger left him. 

SIR ROGER, 

' I DESIRE you to accept of a jack, which 

he best I have caught this season. I intend to 

le and stay with you a week, and see how the 

ch bite in the Black river. I observed with 

le concern, the last time I saw you upon the 

rlihg green, that your whip wanted a lash to 

I will bring half a dozen with me that I twis- 

last week, which I hope will serve you all the 

h you are in the country. I have not been out 

he saddle for six days last past, having been 

IXon with Sir John's eldest son. He takes to 

learning hugely. 

I am SIR, 

Your humble servant, 

Will Wimble.* 

1 Yorkshire gentleman, whose name "wwMt.tVwM* 
eara/l. 
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This extraordiniu y k^ttcr, imd message tliat ac- 
comp^'it^d it, niadc me vt iy curious to kiiow the 
character and quality of the gen lie man who scut 
thenv; which I found to be as fallowar^WiU 
Wiixdke is i^un^r hi-oihf^r to a bai-onet, and de- 
f^imife^lif the BDcknt fcunitv of th& Winible?. 

0ves witli iiift elder bfotber as stiperintcndaiA^ 
hb game. He imn^ a pack of dogs b&tter 
any miui in the countrf} and is very lamo« 
fiiiding out a hart. Ho is extrenicljr well r 
in all the little handicrafts of an idle man. He 
makes a May -fly to a miracle ; and furnishes the 

IkjI e CO u 1 1 L r y \v \ih a j j t e - r o d As he ts a good^ 
nutured ofiicious fellow, ui.d very much esteem- 
ed upon account of liisi fanulyi he h a wcltomc 
guest at evt ry hou*^o,an(t ketrps vE|ia:iOod c<^n'cs- 
poiidcnce auiont^ ljII the gLntl*- mt'is :d;<>ML Idju. He 
candies a lulip ]<-^>t in lils potket from une loan- 
other, or cxcti^LTsi^i. s a l>Lip|jy bciwecu a couple of 
friends that live pti-ha]>b in the opposite sides of 
the coyntr y , \ V i 1 1 i ti a pa ni v u la r t'a vo u rite of a 11 
the young hciiTS, whom he Ircqucntly oblio^s with 
anettibiyt he has wc-uved, or d. setting-dog thsi 
lie has made himself He now and tUen presents 
a pair of garters of his own knitjtiiig to their mo- 
tfiors Qt sisters j and raiaes a grett deal iif mirtb 
among them, by inqmriTig as often ^ h© meeti 
them "how they wear!" These gentLeman4ili9 
mannfacturas and obliging little htimoun make 
Will the darling of the country- 

' Sir Roger wits proceeding in the character of 
him, when he saw nim make up lo us with two or 
three hazle twigs in his hand that he had cut in 
Sir Roger's woods, as he came through them^ in 
his way to the house. I was very much pleased to 
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observe on one side the hearty and sincere wel- 
come with which Sir Roger received him, and on 
the other the secret joy which his guest discovered 
at sight of the good old knight. After the first sa- 
lutes were over, Will desired Sir Roger to lend 
him one of his servants to carry a set of shuttle- 
cocks he had with him in a little box, to a lady 
that lived about a mile off, to whom it seems he 
had promised such a present for above this half 
year. Sir Roger's back was no sooner turned but 
honest Will began to tell me of a large cock phea- 
sant that he had sprung in one of the neighbour- 
ing woods, with two or three other adventures of 
the same nature. Odd and uncommon characters 
are the g^me that I look for, and most delight in ; 
for which reason I was as much pleased with the 
novelty of the person that talked to me, as he could 
be for his life with the springing of a pheasant, and 
therefore listened to him with more than ordinary 
attention. 

In the midst of his discourse the bell rung. to 
dinner, where the gentleman I have been speak- 
ing of had the pleasure of seeing the huge jack, 
he had caught, served up for the first dish in a 
most sumptuous manner. Upon our sitting down 
to it he gave us a long account how he had hook- 
ed it, played with it, foiled it, and at length drew 
it out upon the bank, with several other particu- 
lars that lasted all the first course. A dish of 
wild fowl that came afterwards furnished conver- 
sation for the rest of the dinner, which concKided 
with a late invention of Will's for improving the 
quail-pipe. 

Upon withdrawing into my room after dinner, 
I was secretly touched with compassion towards 
the honest gentleman that had dined with us ; and 
could not but consider with a great deaV 

YOIm jj. T} 



or himself might not a trader or a merch 
done witli such useful though ordinary < 
tions ? 

Will Wimble's is the case of many a 
brother of a great family, who had rather 
children starve like gentlemen, than th 
trade or profession that is beneath their 
This humour fills several parts of Eur 
pride and beggary. It is the happiness < 
ing nation like ours, that the younger son: 
incapable of any liberal art or professior 
placed in such a way of life, as may p>erl 
ble them to vie with the best of their fam 
cordingly we find several citizens tl 
launched into the world with narrow 
rising by an honest industry to greate 
than those of their elder brothers. It i 
probable but Will was formerly tried at 
law, or physic ; and that finding his gc 
not lie that way, his parents gave him up 
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No. 109. THURSDAY, JULY 5, 171 L 
Abnormis sapien s 

HoR. 2 Sat. u. S. 
Of plain good sense, untutorM in the schools. 

1 WAS this morning walking in the gallery, when 
Sir Roger entered at the end opposite to me, and 
advancing towards me, sai(f he was glad to meet 
me among his relations the De Coverleys, and 
hoped I liked the conversation of so much good 
cotnpany, who were as silent as myself. I knew 
he alluded to the pictures, and as he is a gentle- 
man who does not a little value himself upon his 
ancient descent, I expected he would give me 
some account of them. We were now arrived at 
the upper end of the gallery, when the knight 
faced towards one of the pictures, and as we stood 
before it, he entered into the matter, after his 
blunt way of saying things as they occur to his 
imagination, without regular introduction, or care 
to preserve the appearance of chain of thought. 
' * It is,' said he, ' worth while to consider the 
force of dress ; and how the persons of one age 
differ from those of another, merely by that only. 
One may observe also, that the general fashion of 
one age has been followed by one particular set 
of people in another, and by them preserved frpm 
one generation to another. Thus the vast jetting 
coat and small bonnet, which was the habit in 
Henry the Seycnth^s time, is kept on in the yeo- 
men of the guard ; not without a good and politic 
view, because they look a foot taller, and a foot 
and a half broader : besides that the cap leaves 
the face expanded, and consequently more terri- 
ble, and fitter to stand at the entvatvce ol i^^-w:.^^^ 
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^T^p ^decesfior of oars fm 9«e is dressed 

litg«rilii& intii^ mxT he ill « hit ^Ittm. 
^mm the Itst fimi tluitiroii^ pri^ in ttetilt^*^ 
(which b now a comtDQii street befefc WbAtehs^ 
Yoti see the broken knee that lie* thM hm m 
fight fnot. He shivered thai laiiee of hi» adiw^ 
9^Ty all to pieces ; and hoaring htmftelf, look y^mt 
in ihh manner, at the same time he came 
^siiliin tlie target of the geritlemaii who rode 
ap^uiust liim, Lii>d taking lum with iiici t^diuJe forc€ 
before him on the ptinimel of his saddle, he ii 
that manner rid Uie tournament over, Tvith an aii 
that slsewcd he did it rather to perform the rule 
of the lists* thun espoac cneniy ; however il 
appf Ltrtid he knew how to muke use of a victory 
«nd w iih a L^ ei tle trot he inarched up to a gallery 
-^here their mistress sat^ (for thcj* were rivals] 
and let him down with laudable courtesy and par- 
donable insolence. I do not know but it mi^l 
be exactly where the coffee-house* is now. 

< You are to know this my ancestor was not only 
of a military genius, but fit also for Ae arts ol 
peace, for he played on the bas-viol as well as any 
gentleman at court ; you see where his Tiol hanga 
by his basket-hilt sword. The action at the Tilt- 
yurd you may be sure won the fair lady, who was 
a maid of honour, and the greatest beauty of her 
time ; here she stands the next picture. You see, 
sir, my great great great grandmother has on the 
new-fashioned petticoat, except that the modem 
is gathered at the waist; my grandmother appears 
as if she stood in a large drum, whereas the ladies 
now walk as if they were in a go-cart. For all 
this lady was bred at court, she became an excel- 
lent country-wife, she brought ten children, and 

« The Tilt-yard coffeft^oaae, BtmiabtiBS. 
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when I shew you the library, you shall 'see in her 
own hand (allowing for the difference of the lan- 
guage) the best receipt now in England both for 
an hasty-pudding and a white-pot. 

* If you please to fall back a little, because it is 
necessary to look at the three next pictures at 
one view ; these are three sisters- She on the 
right hand who is so very beautiful, died a maid ; 
the next to her, still handsomer, had the same 
fate, against her will ; this homely thing in the 
middle had both their portions added to her own, 
and was stolen by a neighbouring gentleman, a 
man of stratagem and resolution, for he poisoned 
three mastiffs to come at her, and knocked down 
two deer-stealcrs in carrying her off. Misfortunes 
happen in all families. The theft of this romp, 
and so much money, was no great matter to our 
estate. But the next heir that possessed it was 
this soft gentleman, whom you see there. Ob- 
serve the small buttons, the little boots, the laces, 
the slashes about his clothes, and above all the 
postiu'e he is drawn in, (which to be sure was his 
own choosing) you see he sits witli one hand on 
a desk writing, and looking as it were another way, 
Uke an easy writer, or a sonnetteer. He was one 
of those that had too much wit to know how to 
live in the world ; he was a man of no justice, but 
great good manners ; he ruined every body that 
had any thing to do with him, but never said a 
rude thing in his life ; the most indolent person 
in the world, he would sign a deed that passed 
away half his estate witli his gloves on, but would 
not put on his hat before a lady if it were to save 
his country. He is said to be the firbt that made 
love by squeezmg the hand. He left the estate 
with ten thousand pounds debt upon it ; but how- 
ever, by all hands I have been informed that he 
u 2 
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was cveiy way tbe finest gentleitiaA id the worid. 
That dibt by heavjr on our houid fof one ^net«* 
tion, but it wa^i re trie veil by a i^ift from tbat honest 
niun you sec there, n ritizcn of our name, but nu* 
thinp: ut all akin to us. I know Sir Andrew I'ree- 
port has s'Ad behind my back? that this man was 
<lt !iceTiiled from one of the ten children of the 
iiKiiil of honour I shewed ycui above ■ h\n it Wtis 
never niiule out. Wc linked ai the tiling in- 
4ce[h bcctuisc money wus n anting at that titwe/ 
. Here I suw my irtend n little embamBsedi and 
ilirned my faee to tlie next pormi!ttiT«, 

Sir RoK^er went on with his at count of the ^ti- 
lery in the following map::cr; ^ Thia man (points 
lug to him I looked fkt) I tak^ to be the honour 

hm^i Bit Huniplify 4e Coverleyi tlfSt iW 
In hil^ttH^^mit^f^^ 
geti#tMtfW«g^imMti^ 
Smiil^f «s mubh undone by bretking hit w<trdti» 
ifit w*f & to bft followed by ban^rupt^y. He ser^ 
ved hit country as knight of the shire to hk dying 
day. He found it no easy matter ti> maintain aa 
intet^rity in his words and actions, even in things 
that regarded the offices which were encumbent 
upon him, in the care of his own affairs and rela- 
tions of life, and therefore dreaded (though he had 
great talents) to go into employments of state^ 
where he must be exposed to the snares of ambi- 
tion. Innocence of life and great ability were tbe 
distinguishing parts of his character; the lattery 
he had often observed, had led to the destruction 
of the former, and he used frequently to lament 
that great and good had not the same significa- 
tion. He was an excellent husbandman, but had 
resolved not to exceed such a degree of wealth; 
all above it he bestowed in secret bounties many 
3 cars after the sum he aimed at for his own uae 
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was attained. Yet he did not slacken his indus- 
tiy, but to a decent pld age spent the life and for- 
tune which was superfluous to himself, in the ser- 
vice of his friends and neighbours.' 

Here we were called to dinner, and Sir Roger 
ended the discourse of this gentleman, by telling 
me, as we followed the servant, that this his ances- 
tor was a lM*ave man, and narrowly escaped being 
killed in the civil wars ; * for,' said he, ' he was 
sent out of the field upon a private message, the 
day before the battle of Worcester.' The whim 
of narrowly escaping by having been within a day of 
danger, with other matters above mentioned, mixed 
with good sense, left me at a loss whether I was 
more delighted with my friend's wisdom or sim- 
plicity. 
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Borror ubique ammot, simul ipsa ailentia terrerU. 

ViRG. -En. ii. 755. 

All things are full of hoYror and affright. 
And dreadful ey'n the silence of the night 

Dryden. . 

At a little distance from Sir Roger's house, among 
the ruins of an old abbey, tliere is a long walk of 
^ged elms ; which are shot up so very high, that 
when one passes under them, the rooks and crow* 
that rest upon the tops of them seem to be cawing 
in another region. I am very much delighted 
with this sort of noise, which I consider as a kind 
of natural prayer to that Being who supplies the 
if ants of his whole creation, and who, in the beau- 



mmmlbBi gbU upon him. I Eke thU rettfl 
tbe b^tef) bficatia* of ill r«p)M it lx«ft WH 
beiii^ haunted ; IcVt wM^b mwn (ai I Im/m 

IjHiler deatrail me witli a wr^'gtuvs &€« i 
imture m^^self In it after sunset, tliat c 

the fooimcn had been uLmmt frighted out c 
^vLis by a spirit th-M appeared to him in the s 
of a black horsr v, Uuhl .ji heatl ; tu which I: 
detlj that about a ruoiuh u^^o asiu oT the uiiiids 
lag home late that way with a pail of u\\ik 
her head, heard auch a rustlinjj Linioup; Llic b 
that she let it fall 

I was taking a walk In this place last nigl 
tween the hours oftiine and ten, and could m 
it^ime of the most proper scenes i 
Wm^WM^ gbost to appear in, Thc^ MllA^ 
abbey are scattered up and down on every 
and lialf. covered with ivy and elder bushes 
harbours of several solitary birds which se 
make their appearance till the dusk of the 
ing. The place was formerly a church yarc 
has still several marks in it of graves and bur 
places. There is such an echo among the ol 
in« and vaults, that if you stamp but a little Ic 
than ordinaiy you hear the sound repeated. / 
same time the walk of elms, with the croj 
of the ravens which from time to time are 1 
from the tops of them, looks exceeding sc 
and venerable. These objects naturally rais 
riousness and attention ; and when night hi 
ens the awfulness of the place, and pours ot 
lupemuraerary horrors upon eveiy thing in 

* Pjal. cxlvii. 9. 
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do not at all wonder that weak minds fill it with 
spectres and apparitions. 

Mr. Locke in his chapter of the Association of 
IdeaS) has very curious remarks to shew how, by 
the prejudice of education, one idea often intro- 
duces into the mind a whole set that bear no re- 
semblance to one another in the nature of things. 
Among several examples of this kind, he produ- 
ces the following instance. ^ The ideas of goblins 
and sprites have really no more to do with dark- 
ness than light : yet let but a foolish maid incul- 
cate these often on the mind of a child, and raise 
them there together, possibly he shall never be 
able^o separate them again so long as he lives; 
but darkness shall ever afterwards bring with it 
those frightful ideas, and they shall be so joined, 
that he can no more bear the one than the other.* 

As I was walking in this solitude, where the 
dusk of the evening conspired with so many other 
occasions of terror, I observed a cow grazing not 
&r from me, which an imagination that was apt 
to startle might easily have construed into a black 
horse without an head c and I dare say the poor 
footman lost his wits upon some such trivial oc- 
casion. 

My friend Sir Roger has often told me with a 
great deal of mirth, that at his first coming to his 
estate he found three parts of his house altogether 
useless : that the best room in it had the reputa- 
tion of being haunted, and by that means was lock- 
ed up ; that noises had been heard in his long gal- 
lery, so that he could not get a servant to enter it 
after eight o'clock at night ; that the door of one 
of his chambers was nailed up, because there went 
a story in the family that a butler had formerly 
hanged himself in it ; and that his mother, who 
lived to a great age, had shut up half the room* bx 
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; house* in ^vhic1l cither hi r Imsbaudia soa> 
Uii^hicr had died. Tlve knight seeing his hut 
tion reduced lo so sm^vU a comp^LSS, and hitnse 
L a manner shut out of his o:vn hotisc, npon tl 
e&th of Ma mother orfieved all the apartments 
j^fiung; opesi, flBdcxorci^rd by his chaplain^ wl 
ay in every room one after anoth^rj 
m^un& disiip&ted the feirs Vfiksh 
mgnod in the fainxljt. 

I should not thuB hme been particular aji 
these rifiii^ulouB homarBf 4id »ot I dmtf 
Tery much firevail mull ptrCs of the countvyi. 4 
the aame time I thiiik a pervon who » thttftffii^ 
^ with the imagioatioii of ghoatfl and spectl 
much more reasonable than tmt whOf contrary^ 
the fcports of all hlstariann, sacred itnd ptH}^ 
ancient and modem, and to the traditions of all t 
tions, thinks the appearance of spirits fai>ulo 
and ^mutidk^s^i. t.'uuld not I E^^ivu myself up 
this general lesiimony of nuuikindj I should 
the relations of particular persons who are n 
living, and whom I cannot distrust in other matt 
of fact. I might here add, that not only the 
torians, to whom wc may join the poets, but J 
wise the philosophers of antiquity, have favo 
this opinion. Lucretius himself, though by 
course of his philosophy he was obliged to i 
tain that the soul did not exist separate fro? 
body, makes no doubt oftlie reality of appar 
and that men have often appeared aftertheir 
This I think very remarkable : he was so p 
with the matter of fact, which he could nc 
the confidence to deny, that he was forcec 
count for it by one of the most absurd u 
sophical notions that was ever started, 
us, that the surfaces of all bodies are per 
fiying oif from their respective bodies, ( 
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another ; and that these surfaces or thin cases 
that included each other whilst they were joined 
in the body like the coats of an onion, are some- 
times seen entire when they are separated from it ; 
by which means we often behold the shapes and 
shadows of persons who are either dead or ab- 
sent* 

I shall dismiss this paper with a story out of 
Josephusf, not so much for the sake of the story 
itself, as for tlie moral reflections with which the 
author concludes it, and which I shall here set 
down in his own words- ' Glaphyra, the daugh- 
ter of king Archelaus, after the death of her two 
first husbands (being married to a third, who was 
brother to her first husband, and so passionately 
in love with her, that he turned off* his former 
wife to make room for this marriage) had a very 
odd kind of dream. She fancied that she saw her 
first husband coming towards her, and that she 
embraced him with great tenderness ; when in 
the midst of the pleasure which she expressed at 
the sight of him, he reproached her after the fol- 
lowing manner ; " Glaphyra," says he, " thou hast 
made good the old saying, that women are not to 
be trusted. Was not I the husband of thy virgi- 
nity ? Have I not children by thee ? How couldst 
thou forget our loves so far as to enter into a se- 
cond marriage, and after that into a third, nay to 
take for thy husband a man who has so shameless- 
ly crept into the bed of his brother ? However, 
for the sake of our passed loves, I shall free thee 
from thy present reproach, and make thee mine 
for ever." Glaphyra told this dream to several 
•women of her acquaintance, and died soon after. 
I thought this story might not be impertinent in 

• Lucret. It. S4, &c. 
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thU pko«# wh^m I flf«d|,^jiope kin^s. 
sides thil th^ flsanipl^ iNilpp4M» be t^ken i 
tice M k ctmidm « most «#mta proof of tfai 

If aiigr tfbiii tliinks these fieti incredibkt let hla 
etijoy Ilia owa ofmiioa t» bimftel^ but Imbim i}# 
cndeavGur to disturb the belief of others^ who hy 
lAstaiiees of Ihis i»ti»» oxoited t& the ^ 
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The course of my last speculation led me insen- 
sibly into a subject upon which I always meditate 
with great delight, I mean the immortality of the 
^ul. I was yesterday walking alone in one of my 
friend's woods, and lost myself in it very agreea- 
bly, as I was running over in my mind the several 
arguments that established this great pointy which 
is the basis of morality, and the source of all the 
pleasing hopes and secret joys that can arise in 
the heart of a reasonable creature. I considered 
those several proofs, drawn ; 

First, from the nature of the soul itself^ and 
pai ticularly its immateriality, which though not 
absolutely necessary to the eternity of its dura- 
tion, has, I think, been evinced to almost a demon- 
stration < 

Secondly, from its passions and sentiments, a* 
particularly from its love of existence, its horror 
of annihilation) and its hopes of immortalityy with 
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that secret satisfaction which it finds in the prac- 
tice of virtue, and that uneasiness which follows 
in it upon the commission of vice. 

Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being, 
whose justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity- 
are all concerned in this great point. 

But among these and other excellent argu- 
ments for the immortality of the soul, there is one 
drawn from the perpetual progress of the soul to 
its perfection, without a possibility of ever arriv- 
ing at it; which is a hint that I do not remember 
to have seen opened and improved by others who 
have written on this subject, though it seems to 
me to carry a great weight with it. How can it 
enter into the thoughts of man, that the soul which 
is capable of such immense perfections, and of 
receiving new improvements to all eternity, shall 
fall away into nothing almost as soon as it is cre- 
ated ? Are such abilities made for no purpose ? A 
brute arrives at a point of perfection that he can 
never pass: in a few years he has all the endow- 
ments he is capable of; and were he to live ten 
thousand more, would be the same thing he is at 
present. Were a human soul thus at a stand in 
her accomplishments, were her faculties to be full 
blown, and incapable of farther enlargements, I 
could imagine it might fall away insensibly, and 
drop at once into a state of annihilation. But can 
we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual 
progress of improvements, and travelling on from 
perfection to perfection, after having just looked 
abroad into the works of its Creator, and made a 
few discoveries of his infinite goodness, wisdomf 
and power, must perish at her first setting out, 
and in the beginning of her inquiries ? 

A man, considered in his present state, secm^ 
only sent into the world to propa^^t^ Vv\% VatA. 
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He (Iocs not seem bom to enjoy Jifej but to defi 
vei^ !i clowu 10 others. This not aurpri$kigf 
consjulcr in animals, which are forme tl for our usu 
aiul can finish tiieir business in a sUo* i iiiV . Th 
silk- worm, after having ^v^l\ htr ULik> lays lie 
eg^9 aod dies. But a uum ci^m lifvt r have Lakq 
ia bi» fttU measuic of knowlcdgu, htis not lime t 
ftubdlia bid p^kssions. establish his soul in virtU4 
and come u[> to ibc perfecuon of his nature, be 
lore lie is huiricd ofl' the sta;.^(;, WouUl an infi 
nitely wise Being make such glorious creature 
for so mean a purpose ? Can he delight in the piti 
duction of such abortive intelligences, such short 
lived reasonable beings ? Would he give us ta 
lents that are not to be exerted ? Capacities tba 
• are never to be gratified ? How can we find tha 
wisdom, which shines through all his works i 
the formation of man, without looking on thi 
world as only a nursery for the next, and beliei 
iug that the several generations of rational cre« 
tures, which rise up and disappear in such quic 
successions, are only to receive their first rudi 
ments of existence here, and afterwards to b 
transplanted into a more friendly climate, wher 
they may spread and flourish to all eternity. 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasin 
and triumphant consideration in religion th« 
tills of the perpetual progress which the soi 
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makes towards the perfection of its nature, with- 
out ever arriving at a period in it. To look upon 
the soul as ^oin^ on from strength to strength, to 
consider that she is to shine for ever with new ac- 
cessions of glory, and brighten to all eternity ; 
that she will be still adding virtue to virtue, and 
knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it something 
wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is 
natural to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a 
prospect pleasing to God himself, to see his crea- 
tion for ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing 
nearer to him, by greater degrees of resemblance. 

Methinks this single consideration, of -the pro- 
gress of a finite spirit to perfection, will be suf- 
ficient to extinguish all envy in inferior natures, 
and all contempt in superior. That cherubim^ 
which now appears as a God to a human soul, 
knows very well that the period will come about 
in eternity, when the human soul shall be as per- 
fect as he himself now is : nay, when she shall 
look down upon that degree of perfection, as 
much as she now falls short of it. It is true the 
higher nature still advances, and by that means 
preserves his distance and superiority in the scale 
of being, but he knows that how high soever the 
station is of which he stands possessed at pre- 
sent, the inferior nature will at length mount up 
to it^ and shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration may 
we look into our own souls, where there are such 
hidden stores of virtue and knowledge, such in- 
exhausted sources of perfection ? We know not 
yet what we shall be, nor will it ever enter into 
the heart of man to conceive the glory that will 
be always in reserve for him. The soul, consi- 
dered with its Creator, is like one of those ma-, 
thematical lines that may draw nearer V) ^s^nX\.^x 
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itf* ftod cm $heM M a «iHCi«|;]it bo tmiipot^ 
as tO 'Wildef mSPBelres in Oie^ perpctwl 
pitmefc^ ^ Um, nthtj h not only tlie filaa^-^^ 
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Plm, in obedlGQee to thy eountt^'a rite 

I AM always very v eil plenscd with a country Stia 
day, and think, if keeping: holy the seventh dai 
■were only a Iiuhkoj itistimUnT), it would be th( 
best method that could have been thoui^ht of fo 
the poliahing and civilizing of mankind. It ii 
certain the countij people would soon degene 
rate Into a kind of sarages and barbatianst weiN 
there Dpt such frequent returns of a itated tlim 
in vhMi tibe whole village meet tog^ether wit! 
theW &ceftf and in their cleaidiest baUttib ^ 
con^mm^ n^th one another upon Jbdifferent sub 
|eec% li^r their duties explained to them, m 
jote togetiier in adoration of the Supreme Belti| 
Sunday clean 9m^ the ruat of the whole weeS 
not only as it refreshes in their minds the no 
tions of religion, but as it puts both the sexe 
upon appearing in their most agreeable forms 
and exerting all such qualities as are apt to giv< 



• Those lines are what the geometricians call the asymptote 
of the hyperbola, and the allusion to them here, is perhap 
ont of the most bevUifuL that has erer been made 
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them a figure in the eye of the village, A coun- 
try fellow distinguishes himself as much in the 
churchyard as a citizen does upon the 'Change, 
the whole parish -politics heing generally dis- 
cussed in that place either after sermon or before 
the bell rings. 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good church- 
man, has beautified the inside of his church with 
several texts of his own choosing. He has like- 
wise given a handsome pulpit-cloth, and railed in 
the communion-table at his own expense. He 
has often told me, that at his coming to his es- 
tate he found his parishioners very irregular; 
and that in order to make them kneel and join in 
the responses, he gave eveiy one of them a has- 
sock and a common prayer-book : and at the same 
time employed an itinerant singing-master, who 
goes about the country for that purpose, to in- 
struct them rightly in the tunes of the Psalms ; 
upon which they now very much value themselves, 
and indeed outdo most of the country churches 
that I have ever heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congre- 
gation, he keeps tliem in very good order, and 
will suffer nobody to sleep in it besides himself; 
for if by chance he has been surprised into a 
short nap at sermon, upon recovering out of it he 
stands up and looks about him, and if he sees 
any body else nodding, either wakes them him- 
self or sends his servants to them. Several other 
of the old knight's particularities break out 
upon these occasions. Sometimes he will be 
lengthening out a verse in the singing Psalms, 
half a minute after the rest of the congregatioa 
have done with it ; sometimes when he is pleased 
mxth the matter of his devotion, he pronounces 
junen three or four times to the same prayer^ 
X 2 
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and iometimes I a i sdfcteit 
upon their kneety to couni _ ^p(/ioOf m 

see if any of lus tenanti arc iiiMiDg. 

I was vesterday very mach ampriaed tv hMr 
my old fhend, ip the midat of the aenrlce^ cal&Df 
out to one John Matthews to mind what he wis 
about, and not distufb the congregation. TUs 
John Mauhews it seems is remarkable for beiag 
an idle fellow, and at that time was fcickiM hfi 
heels for his diversion. This anthoritf ot^the 
knight, though exerted in that odd maimer wlikk 
accompanies him in. all his circumstancea of IifB» 
has a very good effect upon the pariah« who ars 
not polite enough to see any thing liAeiiioiia'm 
his behaviour; besides that the general good 
sense and worthiness of his character make Ua 
friends observe these little singularities as fiili 
that rather set ofF than blemish his good qualities. 

As soon as ihe sermon is finished, no body pre- 
sumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the 
church. The knight "walks down from his seat 
in the chancel between a double row of his ten- 
ants, that stand bowing to him on each side s and 
every now and then inquires how such an one's 
wife, or mother, or son, or father do, whom he 
does not sec at church ; which is understood at 
a secret reprimand to the person that is absent. 

The chaplain has often told ine, that upon a 
catechising day, when Sir Roger has been pleased 
with a boy that answers well, he has ordered a 
bible to be given him next day for his encourage- 
ment; and sometimes accompanies it with a flitch 
of bacon to his mother. Sir Roger has likewise 
added five pounds a year. to the clerk's place ; and 
that he may encourage the young fellows to make 
tliemselves perfect in the church service, hjS 
promised upon the death of the present incum- 
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bent) who is very old, to bestow it according to 
merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and 
his chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in do- 
ing good, is the more remarkable, because the 
very next village is famous for the differences 
and contentions that rise between the parson and 
the 'squire, who live in a perpetual state of war. 
The parson is always preaching at the 'squire ; 
and the 'squire to be revenged on the parson, 
never comes to church. The 'squire has made 
all his tenants atheists and ty the -stealers ; while 
the parson instructs them every Sunday in the 
dignity of his order, and insinuates to them in 
almost every sermon, that he is abetter man than 
his patron. In short, matters are come to such 
an extremity, that the 'squire has not said his 
prayers either in public or private this half year; 
and that the parson threatens him, if he does not 
mend his manners, to pray for him in the face of 
the whole congregation. 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in 
the country, are very fatal to the ordinary people ; 
who are so used to be dazzled with riches, that 
they pay as much deference to the understanding 
of a man of an estate, as of a man of learning ; 
and are veiy hardly brought to regard any truth, 
how important soever it may be, that is preached 
to them, when they know there are several men 
of five hundred a year who do not believe it. 
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Her loofci were deep imprioted ia bb hei^ 

In my first description of the com|mny in whMi 
I pass most of my time, it may be remembered, 
that I mentioned a great affliction which friend 
Sir Roger had met with in his youth; which Wa» 
no less than a disappointment in loV^. j It happen- 
ed this evening, that we fell intd a yery "pleMog 
walk at a distance from .his house. - Am aooii as 
we came into it, ^ It is,* quoth the good oldmali, 
looking round him with a tfmile, < vcty hard, thtit 
any part of my laftd should be settled upon one 
who has used me so ill as the perverse widow 
did ; and yet I am sure I could not not sec a sprig 
of any bough of this whole walk of trees, but I 
should reflect upon her and her severity. -She 
lias certainly the finest hand of any woman in the 
world. You arc to know, this was the place 
wherein I used to muse upon her : and by that 
custom I can never come into it, but the same 
tender sentiments revive in ray mind, as if I had 
actually walked with that beautiful creature under 
these shades. I have been fool enough to carve 
her name on the bark of several of these trees; 
so unhappy is the condition of men in love, to at- 
tempt the removing of their passion by the me- 
thods which serve only to imprint it deeper. She 
has certainly the finest hand of any woman in the 
world.' 

Here followed a profound silence ; and I waf 
aot displeased to observe my friend falling so na- 
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turally into a discourse, which I had ever before 
taken notice he industriously avoided. — After a 
very long pause, he entered upon an account of 
this great circumstance in his life, with an air 
which I thought raised my idea of him above what 
I had ever had before ; and gave me the picture 
of that cheerful mind of his, before it received 
that stroke which has ever since affected his words 
and actions. But he went on as follows. 

* I came to my estate in my twenty-second yearj 
and resolved to follow the steps of the most wor- 
thy of my ancestors who have inhabited this spot 
of earth before me, in all the methods of hospital- 
ity and good neighbourhood, for the sake of my 
faitne ; and in country sports and recreations, for 
the sake of my health. In my twenty-third year 
I was obliged to serve as sheriff of the county; 
and in my servants, ofRcers, and whole equipagei 
indulged the pleasure of a young man (who did 
not think ill of his own person) in taking that pub- 
lic occasion of shewing my figure and behaviour 
to advantage. You may easily imagine to your- 
self what appearance I made, who am pretty tally 
rid well, and was very well dressed, at the head 
of a whole county, with music before me, a fea- 
ther in*my hat, and my horse well bitted. I can 
assure you, I was not a little pleased with the 
kind looks and glances I had from all the balco- 
nies and windows as I rode to the hall where the 
assizes were held. But when I came there, a 
beautiful creature in a widow's habit sat in court 
to hear the event of a cause concerning her dower. 
This commanding creature (who was born for the 
destruction of all who beheld her) put on such a 
resignation in her countenance, and bore the whis- 
pers of all around the court with such a pretty 
uneasiness, I warrant you, and thca recov^t^d 
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herself from one eye to another, until ahc w« 
perfectly confused by meeting aomethin^ 
wistfia in all she encotmtered, that at last, wif* 
Hmmlo HI h^tTi ihe cast her 1>ewuching^ e^fci 
mm. 1 110 toonei* met it but I bowed like i 
v^rpriiisd boob^ ; sud koowmg licr ^u«ej 
the £rst whicli Gftme ohi 1 ciied^liki^ a cap 
calf as 1 was, ^^Ms^e way for the defezi 
nea&es/' Tfiia sudden partiality made 
county immediately see the sheriff also 
come a slave to the fine widow. During- tbtf 
time her cause was upon trial, she behaved her- 
aelfj I warnifil you, willi such j\ deep iittention to 
her business, took opprjrtuniocs to have UltJc 
billcto iiaiTflt^d {q licr coanscl, then would be m 
such a pretty contusion, occasioned, you must 
know, by acting before so much company, that 
not only I but 1^ whole court was prejudiced in 
her favour; aiiyiiil'that the next heir to her hus- 
band had to urge, was thought so groundless and 
frivolous, that when it came to her counsel to re- 
ply, there was not half so much said as every one 
besides in the court thought he could have urged 
to her advantage. You must understand, sir, Uiis 
perverse woman is one of those unaccountable 
creatures that secretly rejoice in the admiration 
of men, but indulge themselves in no farther con- 
sequences. Hence it is that she has ever had a 
train of admirers, and she removes from her slaves 
in town to those in the country, according to the 
seasons of the year. She is a reading lady, and 
far gone in the pleasures of friendship. She is 
always accompanied by a confidant, who is w^it- 
ness to her daily protestations against our sex, 
and consequently a bar to her first steps towards 
love, upon the strength of her own maxima and 
declarations. 
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« However, I must need say, this accomplished 
mistress df mine has distinguished me above the 
rest, and has been known to declare Sir Roger De 
Coverley was the tamest and most humane of all 
the brutes in the country. I was told she said so 
by one who thought he rallied me ; but upon the 
strength of this slender encouragement of being 
thought least detestable, I made new liveries, new- 
paired my coach-horses, sent them all to town to 
be bitted, and taught to throw their legs well, 
and move all together, before I pretended to cross 
the country, and wait upon her. As soon as I 
thought my retinue suitable to the character of 
my fortune and youth, I set out from hence to 
make my addresses. The particular skill of this 
lady has ever been to inflame your wishes, and 
yet command respect. To make her mistress of 
this art, she ha^ a greater share of knowledge, 
"wit, -and good sense, than is usual even among 
rneii of merit. Then she is beautiful beyond the 
race of women. If you will not let her go on 
with a certain artifice with her eyes, and the 
skill of beauty, she will arm herself with her real 
charms, and strike you with admiration instead of 
desire. It is certain that if you were to behold 
the whole woman, there is that dignity in her as- 
pect, that composure in her motion, that compla- 
cency in her manner, that if her form makes you 
hope, her merit makes you fear. But then again> 
she is such a desperate scholar, that no country 
gentleman can approach her without being a jest. 
As I waa going to tell you, when I came to her 
house, I was admitted to her presence with great 
civility ; at the same time she placed herself to 
be first seen by me in such an attitude, as I think 
you call the posture of a picture, that she disco- 
vered new charms, and I last came toward* 
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lier witb fUch an awe &s m^de me flpeech|||l 
Thuvlie ilP soont^r observed fmtilie tnil^^H 
adtwtig^of itgvaofi ^^fi^ itdkcmifsfi til 

IfiwfMl Iqrpretei^ md the TOtatMH 
them^ w£e& fthe dIftCii&fieil these poiiiM|H 
diacoime, which I veriljr believe wbs ma teaTTifl 
&i the best philosopher in Europe could possib|| 

make, she asked nie whether she was so happy 
to fall in with my sentiments on these importaiH 
panic ulurs. lior conrkhiuL sia. l>y licr. l.iscI \^^o^l 
niy being in the lastt:unhjsj(>ri aiid iT^iSt mcl , liiib ma- 
licious aid of her's turninii, so her, saysi 1 aitf 
very glad lo observe Sir Roger pauses upon this 
subject, and seems resolved to deliver all hU sen- 
timents Upon the matter when he pleases to 
speaki" They both kept their couiitenancesi 
and after I had sut half an hour meditating how lo 
behff?e b l- io re su c h p i o fo on d c&su i st a » I ros e up 
nnd took njy Icuv^i. Qhl|$j|i( bift ^i^^^e thai time 
thrown me very often she as ofieil 

has directed a discourse to me which I do not 
understand. This barbarity has kept me ever at 
a distance from the most beautiful object my eyes 
ever beheld. It is thus also she deals with all 
mankind, and you must make love to her, as you 
would conquer the sphinx, by posing her. But 
were she like other women, and that there were 
any talking to her, how constant must the plea- 
sure of that man be, who could converse with a 
creature — ^But, after all, you may be sure her 
heart is fixed on some one or other; and yet I 
have been credibly informed; but who can be- 
lieve half that is said! after she had done speak- 
ing to me, she put her hand to her bosom, and ad- 
justed her tucker. Then she cast her eyes a lit- 
tle down> upon my beholding her too earnestly 
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They say she sings excellently: her voice in her 
ordinary speech has something in it inexpressibly 
sweet. You must know I dined with her at a 
public table the day after I first saw her, and she 
helped me to some tansy in the eye of all the 
gentlemen in the country. She has certainly the 
finest hand of any woman in the world. I can as- 
sure you, sir, were you to behold her, you would 
be in the same condition; for as her speech is 
music, her form is angelic. But I find I grow irr 
regular while I am talking of her ; but indeed it 
would he stupidity to be unconcerned at such per- 
fection. Oh, the excellent creature I she is as 
inimitable to all women, as she is inaccessible to 
all men.* 

I found my friend begin to rave, and insensibly 
led him towards the house, that we might be 
joined by some other company ; and am convinced 
that the widow is the secret cause of all that in- 
consistency which appears in some parts of my 
Mend's discpurse ; though he has so much com- 
mand of himself as not directly to mention her, 
yet according to that of Maitial, which one 
knows not how to render into English, dum tacet 
hanc loquitur. I shall end this paper with that 
whole epigram, which represents with much hu- 
mour my honest friend's condition : 

QmcgiUd agit RufuBt nihil eat^ nisi JSTavia Bufo, 
Sigaudet, sijlet^ ai tacet, hanc loquitur ^ 

Canat, propinat, / oacit, negat, annmt, una eat 
J^tevia : ai non ait JV>t»a, mutua erit. 

Scribjeret heateimd patri cum luce aaluiem^ 
JSTitvia lux, inquitf J^^evia numen, ave. 

Epig. i. 69. 

Let Rufus weep, rejoice, stand, sit, or walk. 
Still he oan notmng but of Ntsyia talk ; 

▼OL. II. Y 
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1 The dread of iiodiiiig more 

TIm to be tluMgkt MeeMltm attd poor. 

POOLT*. 

Ecoiroif Y in our affidrs has fhe Sffme effect iip« 
our fortunes which good-breeding has upon ow 
conversation. There is a pretending behavioui 
in both cases, which histead of making mei 
esteemed, renders them both miserable and con 
temptible. We had yesterday, at Sir Roger's, i 
set of country gentlemen who dined with him 
and after dinner the glass was taken, by tho84 
who pleased, pretty plentifully. Among others! 
observed a person of a tolerable good aspect, wh( 
seemed to be more greedy of liquor than any o 
the company, and yet methought he did not tasti 
it with delight. As he grew warm, he was sus 
picious of every thing that was said, and as h 
advanced towards being fuddled, his humou 
grew worse. At the same time his bittemes 
seemed to be rather an inward dissatisfaction ii 
his own mind, than any dislike he had taken to tb 
company. Upon hearing his name, I knew bin 
to be a gentleman of a considerable fortune i 
this country, but greatly in debt. What give 
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the unhappy man this peevishness of spirit is, 
that his estate is dipped, and is eating^ out with 
usury ; and yet he has not the heart to sell any 
part of it. His proud stomach, at the cost of 
restless nights, constant inquietudes, danger of 
affronts, and a thousand nameless inconveniences, 
preserves this canker in his fortune, rather than 
it shall he said he is a man of fewer hundreds a 
year than he has been commonly reputed. Thus 
he endures the torment of poverty, to avoid the 
name of being less rich. If you go to his house, 
you see great plenty ; but served in a manner 
that shews it is all unnatural, and that the mas- 
ter's mind is not at home. There is a certain 
waste and carelessness in the air of every thing, 
and the whole appears but a covered indigence, 
a magnificent poverty. That neatness and cheer- 
fulness which attends the table of him who livei 
trithin compass, is wanting, and exchanged for a 
libertine way of service in all about hiip. 

This gentleman's conduct, though a very coni- 
mon way of management, is as ridiculous as that 
officer's would be, who had but few men under his 
command, and should take the charge of an ex- 
tent of country rather than of a small pass. To 
pay for, personate, and keep in a man's hands, a 
greater estate than he really has, is of all others 
the most unpardonable vanity, and must in the 
end reduce the man who is guilty of it to dis- 
honour. Yet if we look round us in any county 
of Great Britain, we shall see many in this fatal 
error ; if that may be called by so soft a name, 
which proceeds from a false shame of appearing 
what they really are, when the contrary behaviour 
would in a short time advance them to the condi- 
tion which they pretend to. 

Laertes has fifteen hundred pouud^ ^ 
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wluch u mortgaged Ibr uaT' d |ioiiiift^; 

bot it 19 imjposi^ble to coii«>n ^'tiiat If 1* 
sold as mvLch as would pay offtfaltxlebl, he woM 
save fear shillingtf in th« potiBdy* idu^li he ghrta 
for the iranity of being the repmed -'i^^ of it 
Yet if Laertes did this^ he irould perhtoa;lM 
easier in his own fortune ; but then Irus, a mMi 
of yesterda^) who has. but twelve huodred a yisai^ 
Avould be ius equal. Rather than this should lie^ 
Laertes goes on to bring welli^ioili beggirafnAo 
the world, and erery twehremontk cfas^gea Ui 
estttte with 'at least one -year's rent more bj As 
birth of It child. ' 

Laertes and Ihis are nein^hbottra, whose wajr el 
living- are an abomination to each other. Irot k 
mov^ l^the ^ar of povertff. and Laertes tiy tihi 
shame of it Though the motive of action la of ac 
near dlfinity in both, and may be resolved intc 
this, ' that to each of them poverty is the greatest 
of all evils,* yet are their manners widely differ 
ent. Shame of poverty makes Laertes launcli 
into unnecessary equipage, vun expense, and 
lavish entertainments. Fear of poverty makei 
Irus allow himself only plain necessaries, appeal 
without a servant, sell his own com, attend his la 
bourers, and be himself a labourer. Shame oi 
poverty makes Laertes go every day a step nearei 
to it: and fear of poverty stirs up Irus. to make 
every day some further progress from it. 

These different motives produce the excesses 
which i;nen are guilty of in the negligence of anc 
provision for themselves. Usury, stock-jobbing 
extortion, and oppression, have their seed in thi 
dread of want ; and vanity, riot, and prodigality 
from the shame of it : but both these excesses 
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are infinitely below the pursuit of a reasonable 
creature. After we have taken care to command 
so much as is necessary for maintaining ourselves 
in the order of men suitable to our character, the 
care of superfluities is a vice no less extravagant, 
than the neglect of necessaries would have been 
before. 

Certain it is, that they are both out of nature, 
when she is followed with reason and good sense. 
It is from this reflection that I always read Mr. Cow- 
ley with the greatest pleasure. His magnanimity 
is as much above that of other considerable men, 
as his understanding ; and it is a true distinguish- 
ing spirit in the elegant author who published his 
works, to dwell so much upon the temper of his 
mind and the moderation of his desires. By this 
moans he has rendered his friend as amiable as 
famous. That state of life which bears the face 
of poverty with Mr. Cowley's great vulgar*, is 
admirably described ; and it is no small satisfac- 
tion to those of the same turn of desire, that he 
produces the authority of the wisest men of the 
best age of the world, to strengthen his opinion 
of the ordinary pursuits of mankind. 

It would methinksbe no ill maxim of life, if, ac- 
cording to that ancestor of Sir Roger, whom I 
lately mentioned, every man would point to him- 
self what sum he would resolve not to exceed. 
He might by this means cheat himself into a tran- 
quillity on this side of that expectation, or con- 
vert what he should get above it to nobler uses 
than his own pleasures or necessities. This 
temper of mind would exempt a man from an ig- 
norant envy of restless men above him, and a more 

* Hence, ye profane, I hate ye all, 
i Both the great vulgar and the small. 

Cowley's Paraphr. of Hoilkc*>^^^A. - 

I • y 2 
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, ittwcviiitl^ c<yD{mpt <^ ^^Wf below ] 
JlT^iiWiiti b€ wUag bf some compaiat liv 
0^ some detigti; Iml tolie^ttnnll/ wwt " 
proftp^is of fittiire lad p^lfiniff w , 
jiiinTy gimiiq^ egioiiBt iispRibible mSwt m 
tm^i IB « medtm^ being irhldi baa iiAix 
aense fbr its direction, but ia carried en by a i 
of acquired mstinct towards things below our i 
sidenuion^ and unworthy our esteem. It is poi- 
sible that the traoquiUlty I now enjoy at Sir Ro^ 
ger's muy have creulcd in me this wny of think- 
iiig, which is so abBtructcd Irom tiic common 
relish of the world ; but ii-^ 1 iim now m a pleasing 
arbour surrounded wiih u beautiful landscape, 1 
find no iiiclinauou so str«ing: as to contitiue b 
these majiaionBf so remote from the ostentatiii|W 
scenes of ti^; «Dd m m this present writifl 

If e^er ambition did my fimcj cheat 
With any wish 80 mean as to be great) 
Continue Heav'n, still from me to remove 
The humble blessings of that life I4o?e. 

T- 
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Pray for a aoond mind in a ioand body. 

BoDtLT labour is of two kinds, either that which i 
man submits to for his livelihood, or that wUcl 
he und^rgges forhisplcasttre. The latter of then 
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generally changes the name of labour for that of 
exercise, but differs only from ordinary labour as 
it rises from another motive. 

A country life abounds in both these kinds of 
labour, and for that reason gives a man a greater 
stock of health, and consequently a more perfect 
enjoyment of himself, than any other way of life. 
I consider the body as a system of tubes and 
glands, or, to use a more rustic phrase, a bundle 
of pipes and strainers, fitted to one another after 
so wonderful a manner as to make a proper en- 
gine for the soul to work with. This description 
does not only comprehend the bowels, bones, ten- 
dons, veins, nerves, and arteries, but every mus- 
cle and every ligature, which is a composition of 
fibres, that are so many imperceptible tubes or 
pipes interwoven on all sides with invisible glands 
or strainers. 

This general idea of a human body, without 
Considering it in the niceties of anatomy, lets us 
see how absolutely necessary labour is for the 
right preservation of it. There must be frequent 
motions and agitations, to mix, digest, and sepa- 
rate the juices contained in it, as well as to clear 
and cleanse that infinitude of pipes and strainers 
of which it is composed, and to give their solid 
parts a more firm and lasting tone. Labour or 
exereise ferments the humours, casts them into 
their proper channels, throws off redundancies, 
and helps nature in those secret distributions, 
without which* the body cannot subsist in its 
rigour, nor the soul act with cheerfulness. 

I might here mention the effects which this has 
upon all the faculties of the mind, by keeping the 
understanding clear, the imagination untroubled, 
and refining those spirits that are necessary for 
the proper exertion of our intellectsisX f».o>^x\^^ 
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we must ascribe tne. > leeoy wbkb i« 40 fi 
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our well-being} natute ^mild not Jmye bd 
body so proper for it» by giving auch an ; 
to the limbsy and such a ptiancy to every 
necessarily ph»dace those compressions^ 
aionS) contortions! dilutions, and all oth^r I 
motions that are necessary for the preaervi 
such a system of tubes and glands as h 
before mentioned* And that we might n 
inducements to engage us in such an exe 
the body as is proper for its wel&re» i 
ordered that nothing vs^uable can be pi 
without it. Not to mention riches and ! 
even food and raiment are not to be c 
without the toil of the hands and sweat 
brows. Providence furnishes materials, 
pects that we should work them up oui 
The earth must be laboured before it g: 
increase, and when it is forced into its 
products, how many hands must they pass t 
before they are fit for use ! Manufactures, 
and agriculture, naturally employ more thi 
teen parts of the species in twenty ; an* 
those who are not obliged to labour, by t 
dition in which they are bom, they are mc 
erable than the rest of mankind, unlej 
indulge themselves in that voluntary labou; 
goes by the name of exercise. 

My friend Sir Roger has been an indefi 
man in business of this kind, and has hung 
parts of his house with the trophies of his 
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labours. The walls of his great hall are covered 
with the honis of several kinds of deer that he has 
killed in the chase, which he thinks the most 
Valuable furniture of his house, as they afford him 
frequent topics of discourse, and shew that he 
has not been idle. At the lower end of the hall is 
a large otter's skin stuffed witli hay, which his 
mother ordered to be hung up in that manner, 
and the knight looks upon with great satisfaction, 
because it seems he was but nine years old when 
his dog killed him. A little room adjoining to the 
hall is a kind of arsenal filled with guns of several 
sizes and inventions, with which the knight has 
made great havock in the woods, and destroyed ma- 
ny thousands of pheasants, partridges, and wood- 
cocks. His stable-doors are patched with noses that 
belonged to foxes of the knight's own hunting 
down. Sir Roger shewed rac one of them that for 
distinction sake has a bras^ nail struck through itj 
which cost him about fifteen hours riding, carried 
him through half a dozen counties, killed him a 
brace of geldings^ and lost above half his dogs. This 
the knight looks upon as one of the greatest ex- 
ploits of his life. The perverse widow, whom I 
have given some account of, was the death of se- 
veral foxes ; for Sir Roger has told me that in the 
course of his amours he patched the western 
door of his stable. Whenever the widow was 
cruel, the foxes were sure to pay for it. In pro* 
portion as his passion for the widow abated and 
aid came on, he left off fox-hunting; but a 
hare is not yet safe that sits within ten miles of 
his house. 

There is no kind of exercise which I would so 
recommend to my readers of both sexes as this 
of riding, as there is none which so much condu- 
ces to health., and is every way accommodated to 



tit sntrrA* Mk^fll 

of It ' J>octor S; is ^ .vkhm'A 

pniaeft; and if t i ih'reM&r iriQ M«i4|l 
modmniGal effects of u aescribed st Ikngth^ Ml 
may find them in abook p iHshed not many yam. 
since9 under the dtle bi the Medium QfiMk 
ticaJ^- For my own part, when I am ill tow&i foi 
want of these opportnnities^ I eMrdse myaelf ai 
hour every morning upon a dumb bell that is ^ 
ced inlr comer of my room, and it' pleases mt 
more because it d<»es every tUngl require of 1 
in the most profound silence. My landlady ami 
her daughters are sq well a«^uaiiited with mi 
hours of exerdse, that they nerar como'into hp 
room to disturb me whilst I am ringing. 

When I was some years younger' diaai I am a 
present^ I used to emj^oy myself in m fnore labo 
rious diversion, whfth I learned from a Ladi 
treatise of exercises that is written with grea 
erudition :t It is there called the oTuo/ut^x^ or th 
fighting with a man^s own shadow, and consists! 
the brandishing of two short sticks grasped i 
each hand, and loaden with plugs of lead at eithe 
end. This opens the chest, exercises the limb! 
and gives a man all the pleasure of boxing, witb 
out the blows. I could wish that several leame 
men would lay out that time which they ernpk) 
in controversies and disputes about nothing, i 
this method of fighting with their own sbadowt 
It might conduce very much to evaporate th 
spleen, which makes them uneasy to the public a 
well as to themselves. 

• By Francis Fuller, M. A. 

t This is Hicronymus Meroarialis's celebrated book, Jhrt 
Gymncuticdt apud ^ntiquoa, &c. Zdbri sex, Venet, J 569. U 
See lib. iv. cap. 5. and lib. Ti. cap. 8. 
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To conclude, as I am a compound of soul and 
body, I consider myself as obliged to a double 
scheme of duties ; and think I have not fulfilled 
the business of the day when I do not thus employ 
the one in labour and exercise, as well as the 
•ther in study and contemplation. L. 
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— — Vocatin^enticlamore Citfiaron, 
Taygetiqxte canea — 

ViRG. Georg. iii. 49. 
The echoing hills and chiding hounds invite. 

Tho9e who have searched into human nature ob- 
serve that nothing so much shews the nobleness 
of the soul, as tliat its felicity consists in action. 
Every man has such an active principle in him, 
that he will find out something to employ himself 
upon, in whatever place or state of life he is post- 
ed. I have heard of a gentleman who was under 
close confinement in the Bastile seven years; 
during which time he amused himself in scatter- 
ing a few small pins about his chamber, gather- 
iMg them up again, and placing them in different 
figures on the arm of a great chair. He often 
told his friends afterwards, that unless he had 
found out this piece of exercise, he verily be- 
lieved he should have lost his senses. 

After what has been said, I need not inform my 
readers, that Sir Roger, with whose character I 
hope they are at present pretty well acquainted, 
has in his youth gone through the whole course 
of tliose rural diversions which the country 



m sracTATOit JHitiiff 

abounds in; -and whiph flei exfrmMf 
well suited to that laborious / a roan taif 

observe here in a.&r greoterdegiM thanin isiWBii 
and citLes^ I have before hinted lit some of nj 
friend's exploits: iie has in -Us youthfui dtfk 
taken forty coveys of partridges' in aseaa«ni} mi 
lived many a salmon with aline consisting ^ but a 
single hair. The constant thanks atad gowl wishes 
of the neighbourhood always attended hisEii .A 
account of his remarkable ennut|r towards ftnm; 
having destroyed more of 4hose iiennin in on* 
year, than it was thcmght the whole county couM 
have produced. Indeed the knight docis not scm* 
pie to own anibng his most intioMite friendsy that 
in order to establish bis reputation this way, 
has secretly sent for great, numbers^ oC them om 
of other counties, wluch he used to tUm loos^ 
about the country by fiij»ht, that he might the bet- 
ter signalize himself in their destruction the next 
(lay. His hunting horses were tlie finest and best 
managed in all tliese parts. His tenants are still 
full of the praises of a grey stone-horse that un- 
happily staked himself several years since, and 
\Tas buried with great solemnity in the orchard. 

Sir Roger, being at present too old for fox- 
hunting, to keep himself in action, has disposed 
of liis beagles and g^t a pack of stop-hounds. 
What these want in speed, he endeavours to 
make amends for by the deepness of their mouths 
and the variety of their notes, which are suited 
in such manner to each other, that the whole cry 
makes up a complete concert. He is so nice in 
this particular, that a gentleman having made 
him a present of a very fine hound the other day, 
tJic knight returned it by the servant with a great 
many expressions of civility ; but desired him ta 
tell his master, that the dog he had sent waaii)^ 
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deed a most excellent bass, but that at present he 
only wanted a counter-tenor. Could I believe 
my friend had ever read Sliakspeare, I should 
certainly conclude he had taken the hint from 
Theseus in the Midsummer Night's Dream : 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flu'd,* so sanded jf and their heads are hung 
With eaw that sweep away the morning dew. 
Crook-kneed and dew-lap'd like Thei^saUan bulls. 
Slow in pursuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 
F.ach under each. A cry more tunable 
Was never halloo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. 

Sir Roger is so keen at this sport, that he has 
been out almost every day since I came down ; 
and upon the chaplain's offering to lend me his 
easy pad, I was prevailed on yesterddy morning 
to make one of the company. I was extremely 
pleased, as we rid along, to observe the general 
benevolence of all the neighbourhood towards 
my friend. The fanners' sons thought them- 
selves happy if they could open a gate for the 
good old knight as he passed by ; which he gene- 
rally requited with a nod or a smile, and a kind in- 
quiry after their fathers or uncles. 

After we had rid about a mile from home, we 
came upon a large heath, and the sportsmen be- 
gan to beat. They had done so for some time, 
when, as I was at a little distance from the rest of 
the company, I saw a hare pop out from a small 
furzebrake almost under my horse's feet. I 
marked the way slie took, which I endeavoured to 
make the company sensible of by extending my 
arm; but to no purpose, tiii Sir Roger, who 
knows that none of my extraordir^ary motions arc 
insignificant, rode up to me, and asked mc, if 
puss was gone that way? 'Upon my answering 
yes, he immediately called in the dogs, and put 
* Mouthed, chapped. t Marked with smalUpota^ 

VOL. II. Z 



tlHW'iV<ni .the scent As ^ej were goipg < 
heard one of the country-feilows mutteruig t 
.^i^vfi^iamt < that 'twas a wonder thejr had my 
all their sport, for want of the silent gentle^ 
©TripK* .Stole away/ ^ 

TlOMf with my aversion to leajjHne hedgesy i 
me wididraw to a rising ground, from whei 
could ha^e the .pleasure ca the whole chase, i 
out the &tigiie of keeping in with the hoi 
The hare immediately threw th^.m above a 
behind, her; but I waa pleased to find, tin 
Stead of n^nning. straight forwards, or in hun 
language, f flying the country,' as I wss afraic 
might .have done, she wheeled aboiit^ and 6iom 
cd a sort of ciircle round the hill where J, 
taken, m^ staUonj in such a manner as gave i 
very distinct view of the sport I c6uld see 
first pass by, .and the dogs some time afterw 
unravelling the whole track she had made, 
following her through all her Roubles. I vn 
the same time delighted in observing that dc 
ence which the rest of the pack paid to each 
ticular hound, according to tlie character he 
acquired among them. If they were at a ft 
and an old hound of reputation opened but o: 
he was immediately followed by the whole < 
while a raw dog, or one who was a noted 
might have yelped his heart out, witliout hi 
taken notice of. 

The hare now, after having squatted twc 
three times, and been put up again as often, ci 
still nearer to the place where she was at 1 
started. The dogs pursued her, and these w 
followed by the jolly knight, who rode upo 
white gelding, encompassed by his tenants 
servants, and cheering his hounds with all 
gaiety of five and twenty. One of the spo 
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men rode up to me, and told me, that he was sure 
the chase was almost at an end, because the old 
dogs, which had hitherto lain behind, now headed 
the pack. The fellow was in the right. Our 
hare took a large field just under us, followed by 
the full cry in view. I must confess the bright- 
ness of the weather, the cheerfulness of every 
thing around me, the chiding of the hounds, 
which was returned upon us in a double echo 
from two neighbouring hills, with the htillooing 
of the sportsmen, and the sounding of the horn, 
lifted my spirits into a most lively pleasure, which 
I freely indulged because I was sure it was inno- 
cent. If I was under any concern, it was on the 
account of the poor hare, that was now quite 
spent, and almost within the reach of her ene- 
ipies ; when the huntsman getting forward, threw 
down his pole before tiie dogs. They were now 
within eight yards of thutgamc which they had 
been pursuing for almost as many hours ; yet on 
the signal before-mentioned they all made a sud- 
den stand, and though they continued opening as 
much as before, durst not once attempt to puss 
beyond the pole. At the same time Sir Roger 
rode forward, and alighting, took up the hare in 
his arms ; which he soon after delivered up to one 
of his servants with an order, if she could be kept 
alive, to let her go in his great orchard ; where 
it seems he has several of these prisoners of war, 
who live together in a very comfortable captivity. 
I was highly pleased to see the discipline of the 
pack, and the good nature of the knight, who 
could not find in his heart to murder a creature 
that had given him so much diversion. 

As we were returning home, I remembered 
that Monsieur Paschal, m his most excellent dis- 
course on the Misery of Man, tells uS) that allows; 
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endeMOurt after greatness proceed 4 m, nothau; 
but a iteju^ of being surrounded by a nittl0tu£ 
of prntp^and affairs^ that maj hinder ui from 
looking iSkourselvcsyVhieh is a ijiew we cannot 
bear. £te jjpterwiEirds. goes on to shew that ow 
love of spol^' comes from the same reas(Hi» and is 
pardcularly feevere upon hunting * What/ sayi 
he, < unless at be to drown th^^t, can make 
them throw away so miich time and paina upon a 
silly animal, which they might buy cheaper in 
the market?* rThe foregmng reflecdon is cer- 
tainly just, whem a man suffers his whole mind to 
be drawn into his sports, and altogether loaei 
himself in the woods ; but does not affect those 
who propose a &r more laudable end frpib this ex- 
ercise) I mean the presenradon of hod^ and 
keeping all the orgaiis of the soul in a condiUoo 
to execute her orders. Dad that incomparable 
person, whom I last quoted, been a little more in- 
dulgent to himself in this point, the world might 
probably have enjoyed him much longer ; whereas 
through too great an application to his studies in 
his youth, he contracted that ill habit of body, 
ivhicb, after a tedious sickness, carried him ofl 
in the fortieth year of his age ; and the whole 
history we have of his life till that time, is but 
one continued account of the behaviour of a no- 
ble soul struggling under innumerable pains and 
distempers. 

For my own part, I intend to hunt twice a week 
during my stay with Sir Roger ; and shall pre- 
scribe the moderate use of this exercise to all my 
country friends, as the best kind of physic for 
mending a bad constitution, and preserving a good 
one. 

I cannot do this better, than in the following; 
lines out of Mr. Dryden: 
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The first physicians by debauch were made ; 
Excess began, and Sloth sustains the trade. 
By chase our long-lived lathers earn'd their food ; 
Toil strung the nerres, and purifyd the blood ; 
But we, their sons, a pamper'd raee of men. 
Are dwindled down to three score years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought. 
Than fee the doctor ibr a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend : 
God never made his work for man to mend. 

X. 
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— — Ipti sibi tomnia Jlngunt. 

ViRG. Eel. viii. lOS. 

With voluntary dreams they cheat their minds. 

There are some opinions in which a man should 
stand neuter, without engaging his assent to one 
side or the other. Such a hovering faith as this, 
which refuses to settle upon any determination, 
is absolutely necessary in a mind that is careful 
to avoid errors and prepossessions. When the 
arguments press equally on both sides in matters 
that are indifferent to us, the safest method is to 
give up ourselves to neither. 

It is with this temper of mind that I consider 
the subject of witchcraft. When I hear the re- 
lations that are made from all parts of the world, 
not only from Norway and Lapland, from the 
East and West Indies, but from every particular 
nation in Europe, I cannot forbear thinking that 
there is such an intercourse and commjerce with 
evil spirits, as that which we express by the name 
of witchcraft. But when I consider that the ig- 
norant and credulous parts of the world a.bo\3j\d. 
z2 




f and that the peraoa^ 
voaed to conge m vgidk 
i people of m weak mi" 
1 J lapnadoo, and attlitt 



same time renec m the mavf impoatnrea and 
deluttont of t jre tl it him been detected 
in all ages, 1 our to saifiead my beUcf till 
Ihearmorecer i accmmts than any wbicitfavvc 
yet come to my Knowledge. In.shortf when I 
consider the question, whether there areaiich per- 
sons in the world as those we call witchea, m| 
mind is ^vided between the two oppoute opin 
ions, or rather (to speak my thoughts freety) ] 
belieTC in general that there is, and luui been auci 
a thing as witchcraft ; but at the same time cai 
giye no credit to any particular instance of it. 

I am engs^d in this speculation, by some oc 
currences that I met with yesterday, which I shal 
give my reader an account of at large. As I wa 
walking with my friend Sir Roger by the side o 
one of his woods, an old woman applied hersel 
to me for niy charity. Her dress and figure pu 
me in mind of the following description ii 
Otway: 

In a close lane as I pursaM my lonmey, 

I sp^M a wrinkled hag, witlia^e grown double^ 

Picking,- dry sticks, and muntblnig ;o hei^self. 

lJ*-r ryes with scnMing rheum were gall'd and red; 

CM palsy shook her head ; her iiandssec-m'd witherM 

And on hn- crooked shoulders hitd she v rapt 

The tatf.cr'd remnant of an old striped han^ng 

Wliich served to keep her carcass from the cMi 

So there was nothing of a piece about her. 

Herlowcr weeds were all o'er coarsely patch'd 

With diticrent colour'd rags, black, rcd^ white, yellow^ 

And scemM to speak variety of wretchedness. 

As I was musing on this description, and con 
paring it with the object before me, the knigb 
;c id mcj that this very old woman had the rcpu 
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tation of a witch all over the country, that her lips 
were observed to be always in motion, and that 
there was not a switch about her house which her 
neighbours did not believe had carried her seve- 
ral hundreds of miles. If she chanced to stum- 
ble, they always found sticks or straws that lay in 
the figure of a cross before her. If she made 
a,ny mistake at church, and cried amen in a wrong 
place, they never failed to conclude that she was 
saying her prayers backwards. There was not a 
maid in the parish that would take a pin of her, 
though she should offer a bag of money with it. 
She ^oes by the name of Moll Wiiite, and has 
made the country Ving with several imaginary ex- 
ploits which are palmed upon her. If the dairy- 
maid does not make her butter come so soon as 
she would ihave it, Moll White is at the bottom of 
the churn. If a horse sweats in the stable, Moll 
White has been upon his back. If a hare makes 
an unexpected escape from the hounds, the hunts- 
man curses Moll White. * Nay,' says Sir Roger, 
* I have known the master of the pack, upon such 
an occasion, send one of his servants to see if 
Moll White had been out that morning.* 

This account raised my curiosity so far, that I 
begged my friend Sir Roger to go with me into 
her hovel, which stood in a solitary corner under 
the side of the wood. Upon our first entering. 
Sir Roger ^vin^ked to me, and pointed at some- 
thing tliat stood behind the door, which, upon 
looking that way, I found to be an old broom-staff. 
At the same time he whispered me in the ear to 
take notice of a tabby cat that sate in the chimney 
corner, which, as the old knight told me, lay un- 
der as bad a report as Moll White herself; for 
besides that Moll is said often to accompany her 
in the same shape, the cat is reported to Viw^ 
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spoken twice or thrice in faer hbf i id i» lam 
plajjvd several' pranks abore^ the espNdtf of ia 
ordinBrjcat. 

I wks secretly concerned to.see-hunisn nsMM 
in so much wretchedness J nd disgrace^ biir'at.dH 
same time conld not Ibrhi ir siaiiifinf to hear Sii 
Roger, who is a little puz: Jed abont the old wo- 
man* adrising her as a justice of p6ace to avoid 
all communication with the denly and' never to 
hurt any of her neighbours' cattle. We con- 
cluded our visit with a, bountyi which was very 
acceptable. 

In our return home Sir Roger told me, tint oM 
Moll had been often brought before him for mak- 
ing children spit pins, and giving maids the diglit- 
mare ; and tl^ the country people would be tpfr 
sing her into a pond, and trying experiments' with 
her every day, if it was not for him and his chap- 
lain. 

I have since found upon inquiry, that Sir Ro- 
ger was several times staggered with the reports 
that had been brought him concerning this old 
woman, and would frequently have bound her 
over to the county sessions, had not his chaplain 
with much ado persuaded him to the contrary. 

I have been the more particular in this account, 
because I hear there is scarce a village in Eng- 
land that has not a Moll White in it. When an 
old woman begins to doat, and grow chargeable 
to a parish, she is generally turned into a witch, 
and fills the whole country with extravagant fan- 
cies, imaginary distempers, and terrifying dreams. 
In the mean time, the poor wretch that is the in- 
nocent occasion of so many evils, begins to be 
frighted at herself, and sometimes confesses se- 
cret commerces and familiarities that her imagi- 
nation forms in a. delirious old age. This fre- 
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quently cuts off charity from the greatest objects 
of compassion, and inspires people with a male- 
volence towards those poor decrepit parts of our 
species, in whom human nature is defaced by in- 
firmity and dotage. L. 
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Haret lateri lethalit arundo. 

ViRG. JEn. iv. 73. 

:! The fatal dart 

Sticks in his side, and rankles in his heart. 

Drydkn. 

This agreeable seat is surrounded with so many 
pleasing walks, which are struck out of a wood, 
in the midst of which the house stands, that one 
can hardly ever be weary of rambling from one 
labyrinth of delight to another. To one used to 
live in a city, the charms of the country are so ex- 
quisite, that the mind is lost in a certain transport 
which raises us above ordinary life, and yet is 
not strong enough to be hiconsistent with tran- 
quillity. This state of mind was I in, ravished 
with the murmur of waters, the whisper of breezes, 
the singing of birds ; and whether 1 looked up to 
the heavens, down on the earth, or turned to the 
prospects around me, still struck with new sense 
of pleasure ; when I found by the voice of my 
friend, who walked by me, that we had insensibly 
strolled into the groye sacred to the widow. ' This 
woman,' says he, ' is of all others the most unin- 
telligible ; she either designs to marry, or she 
does not. What is the most perplexing of all 
iS) that $he doth not either say to her lovers she 
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has «rr resolntion undnst dlffe * ^ 



in gmenly or that ahe 1 
sciootof h^r own merit, ah^ permits tbc^ 
dreaaea, WHhout fear of any jjtj^ scqoencfey'' 
want of respect from their ridBjfe despair, 
has that in her aspect, againsNRMs it is im% 
sibletoofi^. A mimwhos* thoii|;lit8a»c 
stantly bent upon lo agreeabkraa object, inuat be 
excused if the ordinary, occurremm iii cobTsrafr 
tion are^ below his attention* I caU'her indeod 
perverae, but, alas ! wh^ . do I call her ao ? bo- 
cause her auperipr ment is such, that I camol 
approach her without awe, that -my hant ii 
checked bf too much estews-^I ant aaigry'.thal 
hercharma are not more accessible,. that Iwsm 
more inclined to worship than salute her* jffini 
often have I wished her unhappy, tl|at I miglK 
have an opportunity of serfing her? and hon 
often troubled in that very imagination, at giTing 
her the pain of being obliged ? Well, I have led 
a miserable life in secret upon her account ; bui 
fancy she would have condescended to have sonu 
regard for me, if it had not been for that watch< 
ful animal her confidant. 

' Of all persons under the sun,* (continued he 
calling me by my name), be sure to set a marl 
upon confidants : they are of all people the mosi 
impertinent. What is most pleasant to obsenrt 
in them, is, that they assume to themselves the 
merit of the persons whom they have in then 
custody. Orestilla is a great fortune, and In 
wonderful danger of surprise, therefore full d 
suspicions of the least indifferent thing, parti- 
cularly careful of new acquaintance, and of grow- 
ing too familiar with the old. Themista, her 
favourite woman, is every whit as careful of 
whom she speaks to, and what she says. Let 
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the ward be a beauty, her confidant shall treat 
you with an air of distance ; let her be a fortune, 
and she assumes the suspicious behaviour of her 
friend and patroness. Thus it is that very many 
of our unmarried women of distinction are to all 
intents and purposes married, except the consid- 
eration of different sexes. They are directly un- 
der the conduct of their whisperer; and think 
they are in a state of freedom, while they can prate 
with one of these attendants of all men in gene- 
ral, and still avoid the man they most like. You 
do not see one heiress in a hundred whose fate 
does not turn upon this circumstance of choosing 
a confidant. Thus it is that the lady is addressed 
to, presented and flattered, only by proxy, in her 

woman. In my case, how is it possible that * 

Sir Roger was proceeding in this harangue, when 
wc heard the voice of one speaking very impor- 
tunately, and repeating these words, ' What, not 
one smile ?' We followed the sound till we came 
to a close thicket, on the other side of which we 
saw a young woman sitting as it were in a person- 
ated sullenness just over a transparent fountain. 
Opposite to her stood Mr. William, Sir Roger's 
master of the game. The knight whispered me, 
* Hist, these are lovers.* The huntsman looking 
earnestly at the shadow of the young maiden in 
the stream, ' O thou dear picture, if thou couldst 
remain there in the absence of that fair creature 
whom you represent in the water, how willingly 
could I stand here satisfied for ever, without 
' troubling my dear Betty herself with any mention 
of her unfortunate William whom she is angry 
with ! But alas I when she pleases to be gone, 

thou wilt also vanish ^Yet let me talk to thee 

while thou dost stay. Tell my dearest Betty thou 
dost not more depend upon her, than does her 
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WiUiam: ber absence will ^ with hm 
as well as thee. If she oi ^ dovc thei 
I wiU mmp i9to t^tese wa^ ai^ by huicl on 
herself her owik dear peraoopi mxxa ncsvcr 
brace agaiiid— Still do you iiw itte withoill on 
smile-J^ is too much to beagV4ie bml n^Jgw 
er ^ppko these wordai but, thfeifede an uflUi 
throwing: himself into the ^i^^R at whii^H 
inistreas started and at ^^^Kxt inst^^f 
jumped aicross the fountainJpHP^n&t ^^^^H 
embrace. ShC) half recovemg from her S^M 
said in the most' cbarmiugyoice ima^nable^wH 
with ai itcme of cbmj^laintf ^^I thought how well 
you woi^ drown yourself. ' Nu^ no, fou \\ \\\ uq\ 
drown yourself till you hare mkcn vollv [c^w. oi 
Susan UoUday.' The huntsimiri) wiUi i\ tetidciN 
nejis that spoke ^the most.pa&sienate lovci sine 
with his cheek close to her's, whimpered the soft 
est vows of fidelity in her ear, and cried, ^ Do not] 
my dear, believe a word Kate Willow says ; she 
is spiteful, and makes stories, because she lovei 
to hear me talk to herself for your sake.* * Look 
you there,' quoth Sir Roger, * do you see there, 
all mischief comes from confidants ! But let ua 
not interrupt them ; the maid is honest and the 
man dare not be otherwise, for he knows I loved 
her father: I will interpose in tliis matter, and 
hasten the wedding. Kate Willow is a witty 
miscliievous wench in the neighbourhood, who 
was a beauty : and makes me hope I shall see the 
perverse widow in her condition. She^ was so 
flippant with her answers to all the honest fellows 
that came near her, and so very vain of her beauty 
that she has valued herself upon her charms dU 
ihey are ceased. She therefore now makes it 
her business to prevent other young women from 
being more discreet than she was herself : how* 
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ever, the saucy thing sadd the other day well 
enough, <^ Sir Roger and I must make a match, 
for we are both despised by those we loved.** The 
hussy has a great deal of power wherever she 
comes, and has her share of cunning. 

*Howevpr, when I reflect upon this woman, I 
do not know whether in the main I am the worse 
for havin|f loved her ; whenever she is recalled to 
my imagination, my youth returns, and I feel a 
forgotten warmth in my veins. This affliction in 
my life has streaked all my conduct with a soft- 
ness, of which I should otherwise have been inca- 
pable. It is owmg, perhaps, to this dear image 
in my heart that I am apt to relent, that I easily 
forgive, and that msuiy desirable things are grown 
into my temper, which I should not have arrived 
at by better motives than the thought of being one 
day her's. I am pretty well satisfied such a pas- 
sion as I have had is never well cured ; and be- 
tween you and me, I am often apt to imagine it 
has had some whimsical effect upon my brain: 

i for I frequently find, that in my most serious dis- 
course I let fall some comical familiarity of 
speech or odd phrase that makes the company 
laugh. However, I cannot but allow she is a most 
excellent woman. When she is in the country I 
warrant she does not run into dairies, but reads 

1 upon the nature of plants: but has a glass-hivci 
and comes into the garden out of books to see 
them work, and observe the policies of their com- 
monwealth. She understands every thing. I 
would give ten pounds to hear her argue with my 
(liend Sir Andrew Freeport about trade.. No, no, 
for ail she looks so innocent as it were, take my 
word for it she is no fool. 

T. 
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'"ttteeilriiietittdlRomesiiiiiii^^ ' 
>' : r^lMwjfa iwwmMtd Ate ote Iwitlilt ttwra. 

in; a 'mafi'wbp changes the city for the cc 
ar^r^ppii ,th^ different manners or the 
whoinlbe,i)^^«ts with m tho^e t^vo dlfTcrinii ! 
of lifCf ', By ifJiuniHTS I chi not mcaji morals, h^ 
behaviour and good-bretdmgi as they shew thei 
selves in the town and in the country. 

And here in the first place I must observe 
very great reyolutibn that has happened in tl 
article of good-breeding. Several obliging dcfe 
ences, condescensions and submissions, with m 
ny outward forms and ceremonies that accompai 
them, were first of all brought up among the p 
liter part of mankind, who lived in courts ai 
cities, and distinguished themselves from tl 
rustic part of the species (who on all occawx 
acted bluntly and naturally) by such a routi 
complaisance and intercourse of civilities. The 
forms of conversation by degrees multiplied a 
grew troublesome ; the modish world found t 
great a constraint in theila, and have tlierefc 
thrown most of them aside. Conversation, li 
the Romish religion, was so encumbered w 
show and ceremony, tliat it stood in need o: 
reformation to retrench its superfluities and 
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Store it to its natural good sense and beauty. At 
present therefore an unconstrained carriage, a 
certain openness of behaviour, are the height of 
cood-breeding. The fashionable world is grown 
iree and easy ; our manners sit more loose upon 
us. Nothing is so modish as an agreeable negli- 
gence. In a word, good-breeding shews itself 
most, where to an ordinary eye it appears the 
least. 

If after this we look on the people of mode in 
the r.ountry, we find in them the manners of the 
last age. They have no sooner fetched them- 
selves up to the fashions of the polite world, but 
the town has dropped them, and are nearer to the 
first state of nature than to those refinements 
which forjnerly reigned in the court, and still prer 
vailed in the country. One may now know a man 
that never conversed in the world, by his excess 
of good-breeding. A polite country esquire shall 
make you as many bows in half an hour, as would 
serve a courtier for a week. There is infinitely 
more to do about place and precedency in a meet- 
ing of justices* wives, than in an assembly of dut- 
chesses. 

This rural politeness is very troublesome to a 
jnSLii of my temper, who generally take the chair 
that is next me, and walk first or last, in the front 
or in the rear, as chance directs. I hav6 known 
my friend Sir Roger's dinner almost cold before 
the company could adjust the ceremonial, and be 
prevailed upon to sit down ; and have heartily pi- 
tied my old friend, when I have seen him forced 
to pick and cull his guests, as they sat at the se- 
vend parts of his table that he might drink their 
healths according to their respective ranks and 
qualities. Honest Will Wimble, who I snould 
have thought had been altogether uninfected 



I believed they had no manners in the cou 
There has happened another revolutior 
point of good-breeding, vhich relates to t 
Tersation among men of mode, and which ! 
but look upon as very extraordinary. It \ 
tainly one of the first distinctions of a w 
nan to express every thing that had the i 
mote appearance of being obscene, in 
terms and distant phrases ; whilst the clo^ 
had no such delicacy of conception and exp 
clothed his ideas in those plain homely tei 
are the most obvious and natural. Thi« 
good-manners was perhaps carried to an 
so as to make conversation too stiff, forn 
precise : for which reason (as hypocrisy 
age is generally succeeded by atheism in a 
conversation is in a great measure relapi 
the first extreme ; so that at present se^ 
our men of the town, and particularly the 
have been polished in France, make use 
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try gentlemen get into it, they will certainly b© 
left in the lurch. Their good-breeding will come 
too late to them, and they will be thought a par- 
cel of lewd clowns, while they fancy themselves 
talking together like men of wit and pleasure. 

As the two points of good-breeding, which I 
have hitherto insisted upon, regard behaviour and 
conversation, there is a third which turns upon 
dress. In this too the country are very much be- 
hind-hand. The rural beaus are not yet got out 
of the fashion that took place at the time of the 
revolution, but ride about the country in red coats 
and laced hats, while the women in many parts 
are still trying to outvie one another in the height 
of their head-dresses. 

But a friend of mine, who is now upon the wes- 
tern circuit, having promised to give me an ac- ' 
count of the several modes and feshions that pre- 
vail in the different parts of the nation through 
Which he passes, I shall defer the enlarging upon 
this last topic till I have received a letter from 
him, which I expect every post. L. 
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■ Equidem credo, quia sit dvoinitus iUit 

Ingeniutn ' 

ViRO. Gcorg. i. 415. 

1 deem their breasts iaspir'd 

With a diviuc sagacity.— 

My friend Sir Roger is Very often merry with nie 
upon my passing so much of my time among his 
poultry. He has caught me twice or thrice look- 
ing after a bird's nest, and several tirftft^ s\\toswst 
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in A leoKvtty lift i ao^ ikitny malb^ to imy nwri 
Irn'MMM b<A»Uof fiatiund hittoiTi K cttWfBt fti 

confMPbg ttM» vtat fiitU ^ij4or »»a iH 
ob«mi4ki^s the Tgumenty to gy^ni w wi 
from tilt m^nd hutoryof aaimato 

Tlie stake of evtiy kind of vAml is.dif^imi 
from that of every other kind ; and yet there it no 
the least turn in the muscles or tmat in the fibre 
of any one, which does not render them more pro 
per for that particular animal's way of life dian an; 
other cast or texture of them would have been. 

The most violent appetites in all creatures an 
lust and hunger. The first is a perpetual caJ 
upon them to propagate their kind; the latter ti 
preserve themaelves. 

It is astonisliing to consider the different de 
grees of care that descend from the parent to tiK 
young, so far as is absolutely necessary for tin 
leaving a posterity. Some creatures cast thei 
eggs as chancie directs them, and think of thei 
no farther; as msects and several kinds of fisk 
Others, of a n icer frame, find out proper beds t 
deposit them in, and there leave them^ as th 
serpent, the c rocodile, and ostrich ; others hate 
their eggs, ai id tend the Urth, until it is able t 
^ft&ritteliu 
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What can we call the principle which directs 
«yery different kind of bird to obserye a particular 
plan in the structure of its nest, and directs all 
the same species to work after the same model ? 
It cajinot be imitation ; for though you hatch a 
crow under a hen, and never let it see any of the 
vrorks of its own kind, the nest it makes shall be 
the same, to the laying of a stick, with all the 
other nests of the same species. It cannot be 
reason ; for were animals endued with it to aa 
great a degree as man, their buildings would be 
as different as ours, according to the different con- 
Teniences that they would propose to themselves. 

Is it not remarkable that the same temper of 
weather, which raises this genial warmth in ani- 
mals, should cover the trees with leaves, and the 
fields with grass, for their security and conceal- 
ment, and produce such infinite swarms of insects 
for the support and sustenance of their respec- 
tive broods ? 

Is it not wonderful that the love of the parent 
should be so violent while it lasts, and that it 
should last no longer than is necessary for the 
preservation of the young ? 

The violence of this natural love is exemplified 
by a very barbarous experiment ; which I shall 
quote at length, as I find it in an excellent author, 
and liope my readers will pardon the mentioning 
such an instance of cruelty, because there is no- 
thing can so effectually shew the strength of that 
principle in animals of which I am here speaking. 
^ A person who was well skilled in dissections 
opened a bitch, and as she lay in the most exqui- 
site tortures, offered her one of her young pup- 

E'es, which she immediately fell a licking ; and 
r the time seemed insensible of her own pain. 
On the removal} she kept her eye fixAd o\^\&<^«aDi^ 



befanmifiiltt&f SDi^ of crj^, which seemed 

to iit^oeeed fl^iii tlie toss of her young one, thaa 

the stme of her own tormenta/ 

But notwithstanding thia natural love m brutci 
is much more violent and intense than in rational 
creuiures, Providence has taken c^vc that it 
should be no longer traublesoTne to the pai-cnt 
than it is uaeTul to the young; for so soon us the 
wanL'< of the 1 Litter cease, the mother w iUidfL^vva 
her fondness, and leaves them to prr]\vde for 
thrnnscivL^ii ; and what h a very remarkable cir- 
cumiitaiKe in this part of instinct, we find that the 
love of the parent may be lengthened out beyoiid 
its usual time^ if the preservation of the speeiM^ 
requires it s as we may see in birds that tlrj^| 
ei W^gk mr jonxk^f^^^ as they are Mmmjm^M 
thnW^lihood^VPIMi^ to feedtU^^^^^ 
are tied to the nest, of confined within a cage^ or 
by any other means appear to be out of a condi- 
tion of supplying their own necesmties. ^ 

This natural love is not observed in animals to 
ascend from the young to the parent, which i» not 
at all necessary for the continuance of the ajpe* 
cies : nor indeed in reasonable creatiu'es does it 
rise in any proportion, as it spreads itself down- 
ward ; for in all family a{f(^ction, we find protiec* 
tion granted and favours bestowed, are gniter 
motives to love and tenderness, than safety, bene- 
fits or life received. 

One would wonder to hear sceptical men dis* 
puting for the reason of animals, and telting us k 
is only our pride and prejudices that will not al* 
low them the use of that faculty. 

Reason shews itself in all occurrences of' life; 
whereas the brute makes no discovery of such a 
talent, but in what immediately regards hi&own 
preservation Or the continuance of his specks. 
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Animals in their generation are wiser than the 
sons of men ; but their wisdom is confined to a 
few particulars, and lies in a very narrow compass. 
Take a brute out of his instinct) and you find him 
wholly deprived of understanding. To use an in- 
stance that comes often under observation : 

With what caution does the hen provide her- 
self a nest in places unfrequented, and free from 
noise and disturbance! when she has laid her 
eggs in such a manner that she can cover themy 
what care does she take in turning them fre- 
quently, that all parts may partake of the vital 
warmth ! when she leaves them, to provide for 
her necessary sustenance, how punctually does 
she return before they have time to cool, and be- 
come incapable of producing an animal! In the 
summer you see her giving herself greater free- 
doms, and quitting her care for above two hours 
together; but in winter, when the rieour of the 
season would chill the prindples of life, and des- 
troy the young one, she grows more assiduous in 
her attendance, and stays away but half the time. 
When the birth approaches, with how much 
nicety and attention does she help the chick to 
break its prison not to take notice of her covering 
it from the injuries of the weather, providing it 
proper nourishment, and teaching it to help it- 
self, nor to mention her forsaking the nest, if after 
the usual time of reckoning the young one does 
not make its appearance. A chemical operation 
could not be ibllowed with greater art or dili- 
gence, than is seen in the hatching of a chick ; 
though there are many other birds that shew an 
infinitely greater sagacity in all the forementioned 
particulars. 

But at the same time the hen, that has all this 
seeming ingenuity (which is indeed ab«oUitAV( 



necesaoT)^ foff the pTopagationof the specie^i} coH 
spidered in otber respectsi is without the Leal 
^ Eifii«ring of thought comioc^D senae, Sh 
\pB A piece nf cbalk for an eg;g, and si^ 
ut iaHie same mnner. She is insensible 
p'mcrwei^r diminntion hi the number of thoi 
tila^* 3be does not dlsdnguiah between ha 
kflud .thijse of luiothef sp^eies^ and^| 
It appeafs of ne ver ao differ^a r 
Jttbrherown* In all these ^€ 
ph do not cany an Immediale regari"^ 
aistence of herself or her species, ^he is,^ 
at. 

There is not, in n\y opinion, anf thiDg'J 
mysterious in luiini c iluxn ihis instinct in i 
which thus lisLS libuve rtjason, and falla infititi 
short of it. It caiiuoi be accounted for by ad 
properties in nuttiu^rj and at the same time work 
after so odd a manner, that one caqnot think it th 
faculty of an intellectual being. For my ow 
party I look upon it as upon the principle of grs 
vitation in bodies, which is not to be expkoned b 
any known qualities inherent in the bodies them 
selves, nor from the laws of mechamsm, but* ac 
cording to the best notions of the greatest philc 
phers, is an immediate impression from the firs 
moyer, and the divine ener§^y acting in the crea 
tures. 1m 
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■ Jovh omnia plena, Y i r c. Eel. iii. 60. 
All things are full of Jove. 

As I was walking this morning in the great yard 
that belongs to my friend's country-house, I was 
wonderfully pleased to see the different working^ 
of instinct in a hen followed by a brood of ducks. 
The young upon the sight of a pond, immediately 
ran into it ; while the step-mother, with all ima- 
ginable anxiety, hovered about the borders of it, 
to call them out of an element that appeared to 
her so dangerous and destructive. As the differ- 
ent principle which acted in these different ani- 
mals cannot be termed reason, so when we call it 
instinct, we mean something we have no know- 
ledge of. To me, as I hinted in my last paper, it 
seems the immediate direction of Providence, 
and such an operation of the Supreme Being, as 
that which determines all the portions of matter 
to their proper centres. A modern philosopher, 
quoted by Monsieur Bayle in his learned disser- 
tation on the Souls of Brutes, delivers the same 
opinion, though in a bolder f^rm of words, where 
he says, Deua est anima bruiorum, < God himself 
is the soul of brutes.' Who can tell what to call 
that seeming sagacity in animals, which directs 
them to such food as is proper for them, and 
makes them naturally avoid whatever is noxious 
or unwholesome? Tully has observed, that a 
lamb no sooner falls from its mother, but imme- 
diately and of its own accord it applies itself to 
the teat. Dampier, in his Travels, tells us, that 
when seamen are thrown upon any of tK«^ 



upon the fruit of any tree, how tfimpdng 
it may appear^ unless they obierve thl 
laarked mth the pecking of btrdt; but 
witb6utati7 fear or appreiienaion Jj) 
IkKre been before them. 
^Buit mtmth»tm^g aiumals hm iiotU 
nin of rvwimi nm in tbam all ih 
Kfts of otir nttmrey Uie pAsaifw and m 
Keif greatest strength and perfisetkm. A 
mM worth our obserrmlioii, th^ ill bet 
K^s of prey are wonderfully subject to 
Kftliicei revenge, and all the other rk^U 
VonB that may animate them m mrch i 
proper food ; tho^e that are incapable 
fending thtiuselvcE>, or annoying otbert».a 
safety lies chit^fiy in Elieir Right, are ao^ 
fearful, and apprehensive ol every thing t 
or bear ; whilst others, that are of assista 
use to man, have their natures softene 
something mild and tractable, and by thai 
are (j[ualified for a domestic life. In this c 
passions generally correspond with the i 
the body. We do not find the fury of a 11 
weak and defenceless an animal as a lamb ; 
meekness of a lamb in a creature so an 
battle and assault as the lion. In the sam 
ner, we find that particular animals have 
or less exquisite sharpness and sagacity i 
particular senses which most turn to theii 
tage, and in which their safety and welfan 
most concerned. 

Nor must we here omit that great vai 
arms with which nature has differently f 
the bodies of several kind of animals, f 
ckwS) hoofs, horns, teeth, and tusks, a 
atingi a trunki or a proboscis. It is Ukei 
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served by naturalists, that it must be some hidden 
principle, distinct from what we call reason, 
which instructs animals in the use of these their 
arms, and teaches them to manage them to the 
best advantage ; because they naturally defend 
themselves with that part in which their strength 
lies, before the weapon be formed in it ; as is re- 
markable in lambs, which, though they are bred 
within doors, and never saw the actions of their 
own species, push at those who approach them 
with their foreheads, before the first budding of a 
horn appears. 

I shall add to these general obsei'vations an in- 
stance, which Mr. Locke has given us, of Provi- 
dence even in the imperfections of a creature 
which seems the meanest and the most despicable 
in the whole animal world. ' We may,' says he, 
* from the make of an oyster, or cockle, conclude, 
that it has not so many nor so quick senses as a - 
man, or several other animals: nor if it had, 
would it, in that state and incapacity of transfer- 
ring itself from one place to another, be bettered 
by them. What good would sight and hearing 
do to a creature, that cannot move itself to or 
from the object, wherein at a distance it per- 
ceives good or evil ? and would not quickness of 
sensation be an inconvenience to an animal that 
must be still where chance has once placed it, 
and there receive the afflux of colder or warmer, 
clean or foul water, as it happens to come to it ?* 

I shall add to this instance out of Mr. Locke 
another out of the learned Dr. More, who cites it 
from Cardan, in relation to another animal which 
Providence has left defective, but at the same 
time has shown its wisdom in the formation of 
that organ in which it seems chiefly to have 
failed. * What is more obvious and ovdvww:^ 

VOL. II. liB 
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a mole ? and yet what more palpable argi 
Providence than she ? the members of . 
are so exactly fitted to her nature and nr 
life : for her dwelling; being under grour 
nothing is to be seen, nature has so c 
fitted her with eyes, that naturalists ca 
agree whether she have any sight at al 
But for amends, what she is capable oi 
defence and waniing of danger, she 
eminently conferred upon her ; for she is 
ing quick of hearing. And then her s 
and short legS) but broad fore-feet am 
aliarp claws ; we see by the event to what 
they are, she so swiftly working herse 
ground, and making her way so fast in i 
as they that behold it cannot but admire 
legs therefore are short, that she nee< 
more than will ser\'e the mere thickne 
body; and her fore-feet are broad, that 
scoop away much earth at a time ; and li 
tail she has, because she courses it nc 
ground, like the rut or mouse, of whose 
she is ; but lives under the earth, and i 
dig herself a dwelling there. And she 
her way through so thick an clement, w 
not yield easily as the air or the wate: 
been dangerous to have di*awn so long a 
hind her; for her enemy mii^ht fall upon 
and fetch her out, before she had com] 
got full possession of her works.' 

I cannot forbear mentioning Mr. Be 
mark upon this last creature, who I r< 
somewhere in his works obseives, tha 
the mole be not totally blind (as it is c< 
thought) she has not sisjht enough to di; 
particular objects. Her eye is said to 
one humour in it, Yfhich is supposed to 
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the idea of light, but of nothing else, and is so 
Ibrxned that this idea is probably painful to th« 
animal. Whenever she comes up into broad day 
she might be in danger of being taken, unless she 
-were thus affected by a ]i|;ht striking upon her 
eye, and immediately wammg her to bury herself 
in her proper element. More sight would be 
useless to her, as none at all might be fatal. 

I have only instanced such animals as seem the 
most imperfect works of nature ; and if Provi- 
dence shews itself even in the blemishes of these 
creatures, how much more docs it discover itself 
in the several endowments which it has variously 
bestfafwed «pon such creatures as are more or less 
|MH[Md anid completed in their several faculties, 
^^^^^gto tht condition of life in which they 

. ' :I ccmid wish our Royal Society would compile 
'Srbedy of natural history, the best that could be 
nthered together from books and observations. 
Wthe^severul writers among them took each his 
jmkStmtor species, and gave us a dbtinct account 
oE ta^eriginal, birth and education ; its poUcieSf 
llps tfK ti c s, and alliances, with the frame and tex- 
tire of ils inward and outward parts, and particu- 
hriv those that distinguish it from all other ani- 
HiaiSy with their peculiar aptitudes for the state 
of being in which Providence has placed them, it 
"^uld be one of the best services their studies 
could do mankind, and not a little redound to the 
glory of the all -wise Contriver. 

It is true, such a natural history, after all the 
^squisitions of the learned, would be infinitely 
ahort and defective. Seas zind deserts hide mil- 
lions of animals from our observation. Innume-* 
^able artifices and stratagems are acted in the 
* howlUig wilderness* and in the * ^^^^ 
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that can nerer come to oni { 
that there are iiifioitelf more ■ ^ p vf i 
whicli are not to be seen without, npr indeed iritli 
the help of the finest glasses, than of adc'h i 
bulky *^ongh for |BBgMM|fiflM|^ 
Ho wet VI', firom theH ^^^^IP^^^ sfiltn^ 
as lie within the o^HH^^^Kiowledg^, . 
might easily form I^^^P^PiVthe rest^ tl 
the same variety of '^^K H^tuT r^oodness 
thropph the whole crfllB^i^d put& every ere 
ture m«con< to prci' ide for itfi ^safety ; 
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Comet jucvndu^ in via pro Tc/ijciih e&L 

PrnL. Syr. Fm^r 

Ad agreeable companio^u^p^li^ r^^^^yj||^^^m|^ 

A man's first care should be to avoid the re- 
proaches of his own heart ; his next to escape the 
censures of the world. If the last interferes witk 
the former, it ought to be entirely neglected ; but 
otherwise there cannot be a greater satisfaction 
to an honest mind, than to see those approbationi 
which it gives itself seconded by the applauses of 
the public. A man is more sure of his conduct^ 
when the verdict which he passes upon his own 
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behaviour is thus warranted and confirmed by the 
o{>inion of all that know him. 

My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of those who 
is not only at peace within himself, but beloved 
Imd esteemed by all about him. He receives a 
suitable tribute for his universal benevolence to 
mankind, in the returns of affection and good- 
will, which are paid him by every one that lives 
ivithin his neighbourhood. I lately met with two 
or three odd instances of that general respect 
which is shewn to the good old knight. He would 
needs carry Will Wimble and myself with him 
to the country assizes. As we were upon the road 
Will Wimble joined a couple of plain men who 
lid before us, and conversed with them for some 
time ; during which my friend Sir Roger acquaint- 
ed me with their characters. 

< The first of them,' says he, ^ that has a spaniel 
by his side, is a yeoman of about an hundred 
pounds a year, an honest man. He is just within 
the game-act, and.qualified to kill an hare or a 
pheasant. He knocks down a dinner with his 
^un twice or thrice a week ; and by that means 
lives much cheaper than those who have not so 
good an estate as himself. He would be a good 
neighbour if he did not destroy so many partridges. 
In short, he is a very sensible man ; shoots flying; 
and has been several times foreman of the petty- 

* The other that rides along with him is Tom 
Touchy, a fellow famous for " taking the law" of 
every body. There is not one in the town where 
he lives that he has not sued at a quaiter sessions. 
The rogue had once the impudence to go to law 
with the Widow. His head is full of costs, da- 
mages, and ejectments. He plagued a couple of 
honest gentlemen so long for a trespass iabt^^V.:- 
B B 2 
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iB^mm of his hedges, till he was forces 
tb^^mindit enclosed to defray the chargi 
^mecuiloii t hift &tker left him f<iitrflcd| 
m year ; bat he hftfl cast md bee^ eai^ 
that he is not now wrtli tirfrtf . I mi§m 
going upon tlie oM buftinesa of tlie wi^l 
Aa Sir Roger waa giinug me thia ■ 
Tom Touchy, Will Wimblfe and his « 
nions stopped short till we came up to A 
ter luivh^g paid their respects to Sir Ho^ 
loid liim tUm Mr- Toi^chy and he must a 
him upon a dbputc that arose be! wee] 
A Vtl 1 i t se c ni s hi id b t e n t^i V j E 1 j^^ li i 5 1 c 1 1 o w -t 
an account of his ^uigling one d;iy in such 
when Tom Touchy/ instCLid of hearing 
t/tmy, told him that Mr. Sucli a One, if he 
might ^ take the law of him Tot fishing in* 
of the riTcr.' My friend Sir Roger hca3 
hoth^ upon a round trot ; and aftef bavitig 
ffWe tim&i told them with the mr oS^n 
H^ollld Hot g^fc Ms judgment rashly, that 
ja^lght be aaid on both sidea/ Thm^mm 
^lihemdjsaatiBfied with the knigl&1^d(N 
^bn, because neither of them fomid tia^Asi 
^ IPTong by it. Upon which we made the 
HHr ^vay to the assizes* 

The court was sat before Sir Roger ca 
notwithstanding all the justices had tak 
places upon the bench, they made roon 
old knight at the head of them ; who for 
putation in the country took occasion to 
in the judge's ear, *that he was glad his '. 
had met with so much good weather in 
cuit. I was listening to the proceeding 
court with much attention, and infinitely 
with that great appearance of solemnity v 
properly accompamcs such a public adn 
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tion of our laws ; when, after about an hour's sitting, 
I observed to nfiy great surprise, in the midst of a 
trial, that my friend Sir Roger was getting up to 
speak. I was in some pain for him, until I found he 
hkd acquitted himself of two or three sentences^ 
with a look of much business and great intrepidity. 

Upon his first rising the court was hushed, and 
a general whisper ran among the country people, 
that Sir Roger ' was up.' The speech he made 
was so little to the purpose, that I shall not trou- 
ble my readers with an account of it ; and I be- 
lieve was not so much designed by the knight 
himself to infonn the court, as to give him a figure 
in my eye, and keep up his credit in the country. 

I was highly delighted, when the court rose, to 
see the gentlemen of the country gathering about 
my old friend, and striving who should compli- 
ment him most ; at the same time that the ordi- 
nary people gazed upon him at a distance, not a 
little admiring his courage, that was not afraid to 
speak to the judge. 

In our return home we met with a very odd ac- 
cident ; which I cannot forbear relating, because 
it shews how* desirous all who know Sir Roger arc 
of giving him marks of their esteem. When we 
were arrived upon the verge of his estate, we 
stopped at a little inn to rest ourselves and our 
horses. The man of the house had it seems been 
formerly a servant in the knight's family ; and to 
do honour to his old master, had some time since, 
unknown to Sir Roger, put him up in a sign-post 
before the door ; so that the knight's head had 
hung out upon the road about a week before he 
himself knew any thing of the matter. As soon 
as Sir Roger was acquainted with it, finding that 
his servant's indiscretion proceeded wholly from 
affection and good-will> he only told Vi\m v\x'^\.\v^ 



pair ot whiskers to the lace, and by a little 
vation of the features to change it into tl 
ceu's Head. I should not have known th 
had not the inn-keeper, upon Sir Roger' 
ing, told him in my hearing that his honou 
was brought back last night with the alt 
that he had ordered to be made in it. U 
my friend, with his usual cheerfulness, 
the particulars above mentioned, and ord< 
head to be brought into the room. I a 
forbear discovering greater expressions < 
than ordinary upon the appearance of tl 
ttrous face, under which, notwithstandin 
made to frown and stare in a most extrac 
manner, I could still discover a distant 
blance of my old friend. Sir Roger, upoi 
me laugh, desired me to tell him truly if I 
it possible for people to know him in Uiat d 
I at first kept my usual silence ; but u 
knight's conjuring me to tell him whetht 
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J}BCirina sed vim promovet insitani, 
Mectique cuUhs pectora roborant • 

Ihtie^ra^Pefie nata culpa. 

HoR. 4 0(1. iv. S3. 

» Tet the beifblood by learning is refin'd, 
^Anil TirLuQ:«rms the solid mind ; 
Whilst vice will sUiin the noblest race. 
Anil the puternal stamp clface. 

Oldisworth. 

1% was ycstf i fUiy taking the air with my friend 
Rtir;er, w'lrvv met by a fresh-coloured ruddy 
jrouiig mail wiio rid by us full speed, with a cou- 
ple «jr Borvants behind him. Upon my inquiry 
1 lie wjis, Sir Roger told me that he was a 
ing gen lien jan of a considerable estate, Avho had 
(tugated by a tender mother that lived not 
^ from the place where we were. She 
I'gdod lady, says my friend, but took so 
s frf her son's health, that she has made 

_ ng» She quickly found that 

JSigf was ba3 for his eyes, and that writing 
made his head ache. He was let loose among 
the woods as soon as he was able to ride on horse- 
back, or to carry a gun upon his shoulder. To 
be brief, I found, by my friend's account of him, 
that he had got a great stock of health, but no- 
thing else ; and that if it were a man's business 
only to live, there would not be a more accom- 
plished young fellow in the whole country. 
- The truth of it is, since my residing in these 
parts I have seen and heui'd innumerable instances 
of young heirs and elder Ijrothcrs who, either from 
their own reflecting upon the estates they are born 





_ all other accc 
/s or ftwfii hearing these 
tieulcftted to them by the fli 
gir aervvntB and domestics, or fronci t 
i ifajQi^ht prevuUng In tliose 

sir ^mllkst i^iul tnos 
k ft lm« t«i poibe ntf. 
m« ofieD think on a i 
r two fticfidtt, 1/rhieh I shill 
plarge, under feigned names. 
ft^, I hope, be usefalt thoug^h tlia 
circumstances which make it rather^^ 
a nove], than a troe story. 

Eudoxii$ and Leon tine be^aii tho 
vmM e state s . They iv e re bo t h o f till 
good sense and gi'c^u virtvic. They p« 
their studies together in their earlier yc 
entered into such a friendship as lasted to 
of their lives. Eudoxus, at his first set 
in the wo rid ^ threw hiniself into a court 
hw his natural endowments and his acqvii 
itiies he made his way from one post to-/ 
until at length he had rabed a very oom 
fortune. Leontine on the contrsuy soi 
opportanlties of improring his mind b; 
^onyersationi and travel. He was not 
quainted with all the sciences, but with t 
eminent professors of them throughout 
He knew perfectly well the interests of its 
with the customs and feshions of their 
and could scarce meet with the name o 
traordinary person in the gazette whom 
not either talked to or seen. In short, h 
well mixt and digested his knowledge of i 
books, that he made one of the most accc 
•d persons of his age. During the whol< 
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of Ids studies and travels he kept up a punctual 
correspondence ^vitli Eudoxus, who often made 
himself acceptable to the principal men about 
court by the intelligence which he received from 
Leontine. When they were both turned of forty 
(«n in which, according to Mr. Cowley, < there 
is no dallying with life,) they determined, pur- 
suant to the resolution they had taken in the be- 
jginning of their lives, to retire, and pass the re- 
mainder of their days in the country. In order 
to this, they both of them married much about 
the same time. Leontine, with his own and 
wife's fortune, bought a farm of three hundred a 
year, which lay within the neighbourhood of his 
firiend Eudoxus, who had purchased an estate of 
as many thousands. They were both of them 
&tbers about the same time, Eudoxus having a 
son boi*n to him, and Leontine a daughter ; but to 
the unspeakable grief of the latter, his young 
wife (in whom all his happiness was wrapt up) 
died in a few days after the birth of her daughter. 
His affliction would have been insupportable, had 
not he been comforted by the daily visits and con- 
▼ersations of his friend. As they were one day 
talking together with their usual intimacy, Leon- 
tine, considering how incapable he was of giving 
his daughter a proper education in his own house, 
and Eudoxus reflecting on the ordinary behaviour 
of a son who kno^vs himself to be the heir of a 
great estate, they both agreed upon an exchange 
of children, namely, that the boy should be bred 
up with Leontine as his son, and that the girl 
should live with Eudoxus as his daughter, until 
they were each of them arrived at years of dis- 
cretion. The wife of Eudoxus, knowing that her 
ton could not be so advantageously brought up as 
under the care of Leontine, and considering at 



1' ■ ' 

imaginary. Florio, the name of the yo 
that lived with Lconthie, thoujjh he ha 
duty and aifection ima^^inable for his ! 
parent, was taught to rejoice at ti)e sigh 
doxus, who visited his friend vci-yfrcque 
was dictated by his natural afTcciion, as \ 
the rules of prudence, to make himself 
cd and beloved by Florio. The boy was 
enough to know his supposed father's 
stances, and that therefore he was to 
way in the world by his own industry. 
sidcration grew stronger in him every 
produced so good an effect, that he ai)p] 
self with more Llian ordinary attention tc 
suit of every thing whi'. h Li oiitine recoi 
to him. His natural abilities, v. inch v 
good, assisted by the direcions of so e> 
<'Ounselior enabled l;im to make a quic 
Xjresv than ordinary through all the pa 
education. Before he was tv» .rntv vear 
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termission till he gained a very good insight into 
the constitution and laws of his country. 

I should have told my reader, that whilst Florio 
lived at the house of his foster-father, he was al- 
ways an acceptable guest in the family of Eu- 
doxus, where he became acquainted with Leonilla 
from her infancy. His acquaintance with her by 
degrees grew into love, which in a mind trained 
up in all the sentiments of honour and virtue, be- 
came a very uneasy passion. He despaired of 
gaining an heiress of so great a fortune, and 
would rather have died than attempted it by any 
indirect methods. Leonilla, who was a woman of 
tlie greatest beauty joined with the gi'eatest mo- 
desty, entertained at the same time a secret pas- 
sion for Florio, but conducted herself with so 
much prudence, that she never gave him the 
least intimation of it. Florio was now engaged in 
all those arts and improvements that are proper 
to raise a man's private fortune, and give him a 
figure in his country, but secretly tormented with 
that passion which burns with the greatest fury 
in a virtuous and noble heart, when he received a 
sudden summons from Leon tine to repair to him 
in the x:ountry the next day : for it seems Eu- 
doxus was so filled with the report of his son's 
reputation, that he could no longer withhold mak- 
ing himself known to him. The morning after 
his arrival at the house of his supposed father, 
Leontine told him that Eudoxus had something 
of great importance to communicate to him ; upon 
which the good man embraced him, and wept. 
Florio was no sooner arrived at the great house 
that stood in his neighbourhood, but Eudoxus 
took him by the hand, after the first salutes were 
over, and conducted him into his closet. He there 
opened to him the whole secret of his ^aLrcwta.*^ 



«dtlCfttio[i) coadttding after tbifl t 
no other way left of acknowleigi 
tftade to LcTOtitte- tlwm hf wmtjm^ 
dtngltten He iMtt wt lm itepM 
ing your lailiOT by ^ dhcorcfy 1 1« 
you. LeoniQa I0O sh«U be stUl my 
h»r iiUal piety, tlHitt^ iioif^^ S 
«xem{>kry, that it ieitems tlie |^reiJ 
1 €fat ccmfer upon it You iJialliiaYt 
iure of ^leeing a great estate fall to ; 
you would liave lost the relish of , had 
yourself boru to it. Continue only tt 
in the si.imt.- iimnner you did before yoi 
st asfcrd of it, 1 have left your mother 
room, iicr hc&.ri yearns tuuards yc 
makmg^the same dlscovci ics to Lconi 
have made to yourself.* Floiio \va 
-iv helmed %vith this profusion of hap pin 
was not able to nwke a. reply, but tUr 
down at his father's feet, and amidst 
tears, kissed and embraced his knees 
blessing, and expressing in dumb i 
sentiments of love, duty, and gratitudt 
too big for utterance. To conclude, 
pair were manied, and half Eudoxus's 
tied upon them. Leontine and Eudo 
the remainder of their lives togethc 
ceived in the dutiful and affectionate b 
Florio and Leonilia the just recomper 
as the natural effects of that care whic 
bestowed upon them in their educatio 
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A great book is t great evil. 

A MAN v^ho publishes his works in a volume, ha« 
an infinite advantage over one who communicates 
his writings to the world in loose tracts and single 
pieces. We do not expect to meet with anything 
in a bulky volume, till after some heavy preamble, 
and several words of course, to prepare the read- 
er for what follows. Nay, authors have estab- 
lished it as a kind of rule, that a man ought to be 
dull sometimes ; as the most severe reader makes 
allowances for many rests and nodding-places in 
a voluminous writer. This gave occasion to the 
fiunous Greek proverb which I have chosen for 
my motto, that ^ a great book is a great evil.' 

On the contrary, those who publish their 
thoughts in distinct sheets, and as it were by piece- 
meal, have none of these advantages. We must 
immediately fall into our subject, and treat every 
part of it in a lively manner, or our papers are 
thrown by as dull and insipid. Our matter must 
lie close together, and either be wholly new in it- 
self, or in the turn it receives from our expres- 
sions. Were the books of our best authors thus 
to be retailed to the public, and every page sub- 
mitted to the taste of forty or fifty thousand read- 
ers, I am afraid we should complain of many flat 
expressions, trivial observations, beaten topics, 
and common thoughts, which go off very well in 
the lump. At the same time, notwithstanding 
some papers may be made up of broken VvvoX^ "wA. 



irregnkr sketches, it is often expected that ercr 
sheet should he a kind of treatise, and make o« 
in thMglit what it wants in bulk :' tliat a pmnt o 
hanunu* should be worked up ki all its parts ; am 
a subj.ect touched upon in its most essential arti 
cles, without tiie i-epetitiooS) tautologies^ and jeo 
lari^en^ that are indulged to longer laboon 
The ordisiary writers of moraliqr prescribe t 
their readers after the Oalenid ; their me 
dicintoaar^ made upinlarge <{uantittes. An€s«B 
writlNr must practice in the i^hymical metiiod««A! 
giTO'tte virtue of aftill drauglK in a few .'drapi 
Were all books reduced thus to their qmates 
senooi maojabulky author would make hia sf 
pearance in; a penny-iiaper. Thora .would h 
scarceauchathmgin nal»reasafolio;.tbe woili 
of alrage woilld be'contained on a few aM?es 
not to mention millions of Tolumes that would b< 
utterly annihilated. 

I cannot think that the difficulty of fumishini 
out separate papers of this nature^ has hinderei 
authors from communicating their thoughts ti 
the world after such a manner : though I mus 
confess I am amazed that the press should be onl] 
made use of in this way by news-writers, and th! 
zealots of parties ; as if it were not more adran 
tageous to mankind, to be instructed in wisdon 
and virtue, than in politics "J and to be made gooc 
fathers, husbands, and sons, than counselled am 
statesmen. Hhd the philosophers and great mei 
of antiquity, who took so much pains in order U 
instruct mankind, and leave the world wiser am 
better than they found it ; had they, I say, beer 
possessed of the art of printing, there is no qucs 
lion but they would have made such an advantage 
of iti in dealii^ out their lectures to the public 
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Our common prints* would be of great use were 
they thus calculated to diffuse good sense through 
the bulk of a people, to clear up their understand- 
ings, animate their minds with virtue, dissipate 
the sorrows of a heavy heart, or unbend the mind 
iVom its more severe employments with innocent 
amusements. When knowledge instead of being 
bound up in books and kept in libraries and re- 
tirements, is thus obtruded upon the public; 
-when it is canvassed in every assembly, and ex- 
posed upon every table, I cannot forbear reflect- 
ing upon that passage in the Proverbs : * Wisdom 
crieth without, she uttereth her voice in the 
streets ; she crieth in the chief place of concourse, 
in the openings of the gates. In the city she ut- 
tereth her words, saying. How long ye simple 
ones will ye love simplicity ? And the scomers 
delight in their scorning ? and fools hate know- 
ledge ?' 

The many letters which come to me from per- 
sons of the best sense in both sexes, (for I may 
pronounce their characters from their way of 
writing) do not a little encourage me in the pro- 
secution of this my undertaking: besides that my 
bookseller tells me, the demand for these my pa- 
pers increases daily. It is at his instance that I 
shall continue my rural speculations to the end of 
this month ; several having made up separate 
sets of them, as they have done before of those 
relating to wit, to operas, to points of morality, or 
subjects of humour. 

I jam not at all mortified, when sometimes I see 
my works thrown aside by men of no taste nor 
learning. There is a kind of heaviness and igno- 
rance that' hangs upon the minds of ordinary mensf 

• News-papere. 
cc 1 



pooa pair oi speciacies ; dui upon nis enn 
mg to make use of them, his mother told h 
prudently, ' That spectacles, though thej 
help the eye of a man, could be of no i 
mole.' It is not therefore for the be 
moles that I publish these my daily essays 
But besides such as are moles throug 
ranee, there are others who are moles t 
envy. As it is said in the Latin proverb 
one man is a wolf to another;' so, generall] 
ing, one author is a mole to another. It 
possible for them to discover beauties in c 
ther's works ; they have eyes only for sp 
blemishes: they can indeed see the light, 
said of the animals which are their nam< 
but the idea of it is painful to them ; they 
diately shut their eyes upon it, and wi 
themselves into a wilful obscurity. I h 
ready caught two or three of these dark ui 
ning vermin, and intend to make a string < 
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•?V>, pueri, ne tanta animit astuescite beUa : 
JVeu patrut validaa in viscera vertite vires. ■ 

y iRG. .£n. Ti. 838. 

This thirst of kindred blood, my sons, detest. 
Nor turn your force against your country's breast. 

Dryden. 

Mt worthy friend Sir Roger, when we are talking 
of the malice of parties, very frequently tells us 
an accident that happened to him when he was a 
«chool-boy, which was at the time when the 
feuds ran high between the Round-heads and Ca« 
valiers. This worthy knight, being then but -9, 
stripling, had occasion to inquire which was the 
way to St. Anne's Lane, upon which the person 
whom he spoke to, instead of answering his ques- 
tion, called him a young popish cur, and asked 
him who had niade Anne a saint? the boy, being 
in some confusion, inquired of the next he met, 
which was the way to Anne's Lane ; but was 
called a prick-eared cur for his pain$, and instead 
of being shewn the way, was told that she had 
been a saint before he was bom, and would be one 
after he was hanged. * Upon this,' says Sir Roger, 
* I did not think fit to repeat the former question, 
but going into every lane of the neighbourhood, 
asked what they called the name of that lane.' Bjr 
which ingenious artifice he found out the place he 
inquired after, without giving offence to any party. 
Sir Roger, generally closes this narrative with 
deflections on the mischief that parties do in the 
country; how they spoil good neighbourhood, 
and xnake honest gentlemen hate one another; 
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I^aldfit that Uief manifestly tend to the 
$i ibB lmi^^wM ^ destmction of i 
¥l»reiai]]Kil & greater jiidgmeatbii 
tr^ tinai «ttini « dreadM ^nt HlMim 
a government into tw&dofttifietlieoiileiJ 
tliem greater stk^gera irtid tmipe aiw 
» illtither, than if they^ were acttiaU^ twj 
fijktions * The effects of such a divisLoilf 
cions to the last decree, tiot only with 
those advantages which tlity give the 
enemy, bm to those private evils which 
iluce in the heart of almost cvci-y pirtil 
son. Tins inducncc is very iiiVdl hoA 
moraU and their understandings; iti 
yinut- of a n lUoii^ and not oulf aOf M 
tY|sn common sense, ^ 
^Jl^ftirious party spirit, when it ragc^ 
violence, exerts itself in civil war and U 
End mbJtn it is under its greatest restm 
ndlf breaks out in falsebciQdi detraetiotii 

a partial admiiiiatiitfi0n of 
wordt it fillft. a nation wkbapfaHil mA 

m&ag^Mii^n all the we^^ 
igmpi^mis and humanity. 

Pltitftrch says very finely, * that a m 
not allow himself to hate even his enc 
cause,* says he, < if you indulge this i 
some occasions, it will rise of itself in < 
you hate your enemies, you will contn 
vicious habit of mind, as by degrees v 
out upon those who are your friends, 
who are indifferent to you.' I might 
serve how admirably this precept of 
(which derives the malignity of hatred 
passion itself, and not from its object) a 
that great rule which was dictated to 
about an hundred yeara before this pi: 
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wrote :* but instead of that, I shall only take no- 
tice, with a real grief of heart, that the minds of 
many good men among us appear soured with 
party -principles, and alienated from one another 
m such a manner^ as seems to me altogether in- 
consistent with the dictates either of reason or 
religion. Zeal for a public cause is apt to breed 
passions in the hearts of virtuous persons, to 
which' the regard of their own private interest 
would never have betrayed them. 

If this party-spirit has so ill an effect on our 
morals, it has likewise a very great one upon our 
judgments. We often hear a poor insipid paper 
or pamphlet cried up, and sometimes a noble 
piece depreciated, by those who are of a different 
principle from the author. One who is actuated 
by this spirit is almost under an incapacity of dis- 
cerning either real blemishes or beauties. A 
man of merit in a different principle, is like an ob- 
ject seen in two different mediums, that appears 
crooked or broken, however straight and entire 
it may be in itself. For this reason there is 
scarce a person of any figure in England, who does 
not go by two contrary characters, as opposite to 
one another as light and darkness. Knowledge 
and learning suffer in a particular manner from 
this strange prejudice, which at present prevails 
amongst all ranks and degrees in the British na- 
tion. As men formerly became eminent in learned 
societies by their parts and acquisitions, they now 
distinguish themselves by the warmth and vio- 
lence with which they espouse their respective 
parties. Books are valued upon the like consi- 
derations. An abusive scurrilous style passes for 
satire, and a dull scheme of party notions is called 
fine writing. 

* Viz. by Jerai Christ S«e hak» vi. 87— ft5l«lK.«« 



ThMte it one jnece of ao] f pracdM 
bodi iidiMir Uid thtt is the , ^inijscendi 



mwmte mub fo^ & knolm undoabted trath, 
Muiag enkable specalattons upon it CahAn 
llHt Kftve heen nerer proired, or have been i 
m^otedi m the ofdinaiypostalatoms of tim 
fiuiMHli teiibblen, upon which thejjr iKrocec 
vpon first principles granted all men) thi 
in their hearts thjy know they arefitbe, or at 

adonbtfttL When they have fadd these 1 
as of scamfity, it is no wonder that thet 
Mrstmctiire is every way answerable to tl 
If this shameless piactice of the present 
endiMPes moch longer^ pndse and reproach 
eease t&be motives of aetion in good men. 

There are certain ^fiods of time in all gm 
ments when thb inhuman spirit prevails, 
was long torn in pieces by the Guelfes and G 
lines, and France by those who were for 
against the league : but it is very unhappy 
man to be bom in such a stormy and tempest 
season. It is the restless ambition of artful 
that thus breaks a people into factions, and d 
several well-meaning persons to their intere 
a specious concern for their country. How i 
honest minds are filled with uncharitable and 
barous notions, out of their zeal for the p 
good ? What cruelties and outrages would 
not commit against men of an adverse p 
whom they would honour and esteemi if, in( 
of considering them as they are represented, 
knew them as they are ? Thus are persons oi 
greatest probity seduced into shameful errors 
prejudices, and made bad men even by thai 
blest of principles, the * love of their coui 
I cannot here forbear mentioning the (ax 
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Spanis}> proverb, ' If there were neither fools nor 
knaves in the worlds all people would be of ono 
mind.' 

For my own part I could heartily wish that all 
honest men would enter into sui association, for 
the support of one another against the endeavours 
of those whom they ought to look upon as their 
common enemies, whatsoever side they may be* 
long to. Were there such an honest body of 
neutral forces, we should never sec the worst of 
men in great figures of life, because they are 
useful to a party ; nor the best unregarded, be- 
cause they are above pmctising those methods 
which would be grateful to their faction. We 
should then single every criminal out of the herd^ 
snd hunt him down, however formidable and 
overgrown he niight appear : on the contrary, we 
should shelter distressed innocence, and defend 
virtue, however beset with contempt or ridicule, 
envy or de&mation. In short, we should not any 
longer regard our fellow subjects as whigs or 
lories, but should make the man of merit our 
friend, and the villain our enemy. C. 
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2Vo» Butulusve fuat, nuUo diacrimine hahebo. 

VlRG. -Eq. X. lOS. 

Rntalians, Trojans, are the same to me. 

Drydex. 

In my yesterday's paper I proposed, that the 
honest men of all parties should enter into a kind 
of association for the defence of one another, and 
tbo confusion of their common enemies.. ^X 
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i3 dcsigtied this neutral body should uct with i 
gaJ^ to nothing but truth and equity, and dt 
tibim selves of the little heats and pre posses 
ttlt cleave to parties ofatl kinds, 1 hiive prepf 
&r them the following £orni of m aaiooiil 
wbictitimy express their intetitioiis ia tlie v 
liliii and mmpln fiiifin«r# 
^ We whote nsmes are bere^to a^twribei 
iliNRldjr d^cfei^ that we dq m our consciei 
h£^i0v3t two and two make four ; and that we t 
^^itd^ any man whatsoever to be our «ni 
Iflio endeavours to persuade us to the contt 
We are likewise ready to maintain with tJie ha; 
of all that is near and dear to us, t\mt six is 
than seven in all times and all places; and 
ten will not be more three years hence than 
at present. We do aho firmly declare, that 
our rcsoluiion as lotig as* vvc live to call b 
black, and white white* And wc shall upor 
occasions oppose such persons that upon any 
of the year shall call black white, or white bl 
with the utmost peril of our lives and fortui 

Were there such a combination of honest n 
who, without any regard to places, would en< 
vour to extirpate all such furious zealots, as w( 
sacrifice one half of their country to the pasi 
and interest of the other ; as also such infaix 
hypocrites, that are for promoting their own 
vantage under colour of the public good ; i 
all the profligate immoral retainers to each s 
that having nothing to recommend them but 
implicit submission to their leaders ; we she 
soon see that furious party-spirit extinguisl 
which may in time expose us to the derision 
contempt of all the nations about us. ^ 

A member of this society that would thus c; 
fully employ him&eU in making room for merit 
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throwing down the worthless and depraved p^rt 
of mankind from those conspicuous stations of 
life to which they have been sometimes advanced, 
and all this without any regard to his private in- 
terest, would be no small benefactor to his 
country. 

I remember to have read in Diodorus Siculus 
an accoi^nt of a very active little animal, which I 
think he calls the ichneumon, that makes it the 
whole business of his life to break the eggs of th© 
crocodile, which he is always in search after. 
This instinct is the more remarkable, because the 
inchneumon never feeds upon the eggs he has 
broken, nor any otlier way finds his account in 
them. Were it not for the incessant labours of 
this industrious animal, iEgypt, says the historians 
would be over-run with crocodiles ; for the 
JEgyptians are so far from destroying those per- 
nicious creatures, that they worship them as godfik 

If we look into the behaviour of ordinary parti- 
sans, wc shall find them far from resembling thil 
disinterested animali and rmther ju:tH}g after t}\ ' 
example of the wil<i T%vtm^ who are ambitiow 
of destroying a ma«^ 1^ most extraor " 
parts and accomplisf|fli||||Sf ftS thinking 1 
his decease the sami;>|idKptSf whatevej^t 
qualified him for, ciifibi' of course mWl 
stroyer. 

As in the whole tnun of my speculations, I Mv| 
endeavoured as much ai> I am ^A^: to * xiin^nij " 
that pernicious spirit of pa^siou imd pr*!jiK]ic<!j^ 
which rages with the s:unc violence inuH iKii iScs, 
I am still the more dcsiiou>. iloinj^ sutuc i;onLl 
in this particular, because I nbsei v£i ih^it die 
spirit of party reigns more in Ui*^ c^juuiry tliini iri 
the town. It here contracts ^ VliA td \n\^\Avrf 
and rustic fiercencsi^ 
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convemdpn are whoUj strani^rs. It estendk 
itself even to the return of the bow and the hati 
and at the same time that the heads of partiei 
preserve towards one another an outward ahem d 
good«bre0ding9 and keep up a perpetual inter- 
course of . civilitiesy their .tools that are dispene^ 
in these putl3ring parts will not so much as nuiigU 
together at a cock-match. This humour fills the 
coiititi^ with several periodical meetings ol 
Whig jockies and Tory fox-hunters ; not to meii' 
tion theimiumerable curses, frowns^ and whiq;»en 
it proi^ces at li quarter-sessions^ 

I not know whether I have observed in an} 
of my former papers that my friends Sir Roger dc 
Coyerley and Sir Andrew Freeport are of dSffsr 
ent jpiiiiciplesy the first of them inclined to tin 
landed and the other to the monied interest. This 
humour is so moderate in each of them, thati 
proceeds no farther than to an agreeable raillery 
>vhich very often diverts the rest of the club. J 
find hQwever that the knight is a much strongei 
Tory in the country than in town, which, as h< 
has told me in my ear, is absolutely necessary foi 
thejs,eepi[ig up, hU intere^ In all our joumej 
itotaXondott to his hoi0sc w^ did not so much as 
^fl9fty||^hig inn ; or if by chance the coachmai 
^^HHPl a wrong place, one of Sir Roger's ser 
HEp^}Uld ride up to his master full speed, anc 
Bpispcr to him that the master of the house wa! 
|Ksin&t ^uch finp in the last election. This 
^Reii betruivet.! us into hard beds and bad cheer 
^ve wi'T'c inji so inquisitive about the inn as thi 
Wik c e p L- VI 1 cl p 1 ( n i tl c £ I oiiv landlord's princi 
pies wurc ftouiuL did nai uke any notice of tlw 
stale nes^ of Jiis pruvision:^. This 1 found still th( 
more iiicoiivenieju,bt^cLiusc the better the host was 
the i^JorsG gciic rally jfffVGias accommodations 
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the fellow knowing very well that those who 
were his friends would take up with coarse diet 
and an hard lodging. For these reasons, all the 
while I was upon the road I dreaded entering in- 
to an house of any one that Sir Roger had ap- 
plauded for an honest man. 

Since my stay at Sir Roger's in the country, I 
daily find more instances of this narrow party 
humour. Being upon the bowling-green at a 
neighbouring market-town the otiier day, (for that 
is the place where the gentlemen of one side meet 
once a week) I observed a stranger among them 
of a better presence and genteeler behaviour than 
ordinary ; but was much surprised, that notwith- 
standing he was a very fair bettor, no body would 
take him up. But upon inquiry I found, 
that he was one who had given a disagreeable 
vote in a former parliament, for which reason 
there was not a man upon that bowling-green who 
would have so much correspondence with him as 
to win his money of him. 

Among other instances of this nature, I must 
not omit one which concerns myself Will Wim- 
ble was the other day relating several strange 
stories that he had picked up, no body knows 
where, of a certain great man ; and upon my sta- 
ring at him, as one that was surprised to hear 
such things in the country, which had never been 
so much as whispered in the town. Will stopped 
short in the thread of his discourse, and after 
dinner asked my friend Sir Roger in his car if he 
was sure that I was not a fanatic. 

It gives me a serious concern to see such a spi- 
rit ofdissension.in the country ; not only as it de- 
stroys virtue and common, sense, and renders us 
b a manner barbarians towards one another, but 
as it perpetuates our animosities^ vrida\v% w.'c 



breachesf suit j transmits 0ur pv^ev^t p 
pre j udicef to our jMJstcrity* For my ow 
am Bometimes ^xmid timt I discover tll# 
a €i?il war in these out divisions ; and \ 
cannot butbewailj as in their first princi 
^liseries and cakmlties of our children* 
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It is our custom at Sir Roger's, upon the 
in of the post, to sit about a pot of coffee, i 
the old knight read Dyer's letter : which 
with his spectacles upon his nose, and in 
ble voice, smiling very often at those little 
of satire, which are so frequent in the wr 
that author. I afterwards communicate 
knight such packets as I receive under the 
of Spectator. The following letter cha 
please him more than ordinary, I shall p 
at his request. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

* You have diverted the town almost 
month at the expense of the country, i 
high time that you should give the count 
revenge. Since your withdrawing fn 
place, the fair sex are run into great exti 
cies. Their petticoats, which began to he 
i^vrell before yoM \e^x. ^ve now blown u 
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most enormous concave, and rise every day more 
and more. In short, sir, since our women know 
themselves to be out of tho eye of the Spectator, 
they will be kept within no compass. You praised 
them a little too soon, for the modesty of their 
head-dresses ; for as the humour of a sick person 
is often driven out of one limb into another, their 
superfluity of ornaments, instead of being entirely 
banished, seems only falling from their heads up- 
on their lower parts. WHat they have lost in 
height they make up in breadth, and contrary to 
all rules of architecture, widen the foundations at 
the same time that they shorten the superstruc- 
ture. Were they, like Spanish jennets, to impreg- 
nate by^he wind, they could not have thought on 
a more proper invention. But as we do not hear 
any particular use in this petticoat, or that it con- 
tains any thing more than what was supposed to 
be in those of scantier make, we are wonderfully 
at a loss about it. 

* The women give out in defence of these wide 
bottoms, that they are airy, and very proper for 
the season; but this I look upon to be only a 
pretence, and a piece of art, for it is well known 
we have not had a more moderate summer these 
" XQSLQiy years, so that it is certain the heat they 
complain of cannot be in the weather. Besides, 
I would fain ask these tender constitutioned ladies, 
- why they should require more cooling than their 

mothers before them, 
i ^ I find several speculative persons are of opui- 
I ion that our sex has of late years been very saucy, 
and that the hoop-petticoat is made use of to keep 
j, us at a distance. It is most certain that a woman's 
f honoQr cannot be better intrenched than after this 
manner, in circle within circle, amidst such a 
variety of out-works and lines of pLrc\iu\v^\Va3CissttL* 
• dd2 



king, and observe that the farthingal app 
England a little before the ruin of the 
monai'chy.t Others are of opinion that it 
battle and blooclshrd, and believe it of 1 
prognostication as the tail of a blazing st 
my part, I am apt to think it is a sign th; 
tudes are coming into the Avorld ratlicr th 
out of it. 

* The first time I saw a lady dressed i 
these petticoats, I could not forbear blai 
in my own thoughts for walking abroad \ 
was ' so near her time,* but soon recovcrc 
out of my error, when I found all the moi 
of the sex as ' far gone' as herself. It is \ 
thought some crafty women have thus 
their companions into hoops, that the 
make them accessary to their own concc 
and by that means escape the censur 
•world ; as wary generals have sometimes 
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the mother with the daughter, and sets maids and 
matrons, wives and widows, upon the same bot- 
tom. In the mean while, I cannot but be troubled 
to see so many well-shaped innocent virgins 
bloated up, and waddling up and down like big- 
bellied women. 

* Should this fashion get among the ordinary 
people, our public ways would be so crowded, 
that we should want street-room. Several con- 
gregations of the best fashion find themselves 
already very much straitened, and if the mode 
increase, I wish it may not drive many ordinary 
women into meetings and conventicles. Should 
our sex at the same time take it into their heads 
to wear trunk breeches (as who knows what their 
indignation at this female treatment may drive 
them to 1) a man and his wife would fill a whole 
pew. 

' Yoii know, sir, it is recorded of Alexander the 
Great, that in his Indian expedition he buried 
several suits of armour, which by his directions 
were made much too big for any of his soldiers, 
in order to give posterity an extraordinary idea of 
him, and make them believe he had commanded an 
army of giants. I am persuaded that if one of 
the present petticoats happens to be hung up in 
any repository of curiosities, it would lead into 
the same error the generations that lie some re- 
moves from us; unless we cah believe our poste- 
rity will think so disrespectfully of their great 
grandmothers, that they made themselves mon- 
strous to appear amiable. 

' When I survey this new-fashioned rotunda in 
all its parts, I cannot but think of the old philoso- 
pher, who after having entered into an Egyptian 
temple, and looked about for the idol of the place, 
at length discovered a little black monkey inshrl- 
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ned ill the midst of it, upon which hf could tiQl 
forbear crying; out, to tlie great scandal of ihtt 
worshippers, Wh^t a iTtkignUirent palace is hcr« 
for such a ndicul<ji!& iiiliaLiiiLiiu 

* Though you liave taken a resolution, ia one 
of your pLipc rs lo uvoid desctnditik^ to partlculiiri- 
ties of drc&s, I believe you will not lliinj^ it below 
you, on so xtr ^ordinary an occasion, to aiiJioop tJie 
feir sex, and cure this fashionable tyinpiiny thai is 
fDt among them. I am apt to think the pcuicoat 
will shrkJt of its own accord at youriir^t coniijig 
to town I at least a touch of your pen wUi make 
k coDtiwtitBeU Uke die wBAitiim pkni^ and hf 

or afltonliteil SI ihk iionefitoas 
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Concordia dUcors. 

LucAN i. 08. 

Harmoniom discord. 

Women in their nature are much more gay and 
joyous than men ; whether it be that their blood 
is more refined, their fibres more delicate, and 
their animal spirits more light and volatile ; or 
wlicther, as some have imagined, there may not 
be a kind of sex in the very soul, I shall not pre- 
tciul to determine. As vivacity is the gift of 
uomen, gravity is that of men. They should 
ciicJi of Uicm therefore keep a watch upon th* 
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particular bias which nature has fixed in their 
minds, that it may not draw too much, and lead 
them out of the paths of reason. This will cer- 
tainly happen, if the one in every word and action 
affects the character of being rigid and severe, 
and the other of being brisk and airy. Men should 
beware of being captivated by a kind of savage 
philosophy, women by a thoughtless gallantry. 
Where these precautions are not observed, the 
man often degenerates into a cynic, the woman 
into a coquette ; the man grows sullen and morose, 
the woman impertinent and fantastical. 

By what I have said, we may conclude, men and 
women were made as counterparts to one ano- 
ther, that the pains and anxieties of the husband 
might be relieved by the sprightliness and good- 
humour of the wife. When these are rightly 
tempered care and cheerfulness go hand in hand; 
and the family, like a ship that is duly trimmedj 
wants neither sail nor ballast. 

Natural historians observe (for whilst I am in 
the country, I must fetch my allusions from 
thence) that only the male birds have voices ; that 
their songs begin a little before breeding-time, 
and end a little after 2 that whilst the hen is co- 
vering her eggs, the male generally takes his 
stand upon a neighbouring bough within her 
hearing : and by that means amuses and diverts 
her with his songs during the whole time of her 
sitting. 

This contract among birds lasts no longer than 
till a brood of young ones arise from it; so that in 
the feathered kind, the cares and fatigues of the 
married state, if I may so call it, lie principally 
upon the female. On the contrary, as in our 
species the man and the woman are joined toge- 
ther for life, and the main burdeu t^^\.% \s:^\\.^^ 



ibrmer, nature ha& gIriSfw flie "fiftT€ arts 
Aoothing and blsmdisfim«lit to ihc female, that 
tbe ml^ dieer and animate her companion in a 
constant aiid assiduous application to the making 
a provision for his ^mily^ aatl the educating of 
their coninson children. This howevt i- is not to 
be taken so strictiys as if the same tluLics were 
not often reciprocal, and incumbent on hath par- 
ties; but only to set forth %vh at seems to have 
been the geuerat intention of naturejin the differ- 
ent incUn^iiioTis luid cndowmenta ^Micii^w he^ 
stowed on the diEerent sexes. ^ 

But wliatever wat the reason that man and wo- 
man were made with tbii Tanetf of temper, if wo 
observe the Conduct of the fair aexj wc End that 

Village litaour wlucii ib ao natural to them, thsu 
to such 110 |m qiolifbdta pioderate and countet- 
balance it. tt haa bem an old compl^t, that th& 
co^ccomb carries It with tJiem before the man of 
Mnse. When we see a fellow loud and lalka- 
live, full of ini>ipid life and laughter, we may ven- 
iuie to pronounce him a female favourite. Kai:ie 
and flutter are such accomplishments as they can- 
not withstand. To be short, the passion of an 
ordinary woman for a man is nothing else but 
self-love diverted upon another object. She 
would have the lover a woman in every thing 
but the sex, I do not know a finer piece of sa- 
tire on this part of womankind, than tbose lines 
of Mr. Dryden, 

Our thoughtless sex is caught hy outward form. 
And empty noise ; and loves itself in man. 

This is a source of infinite calamities to the 
sex, as it frequeivt\Y jom%\3ci^m\» iK^aw^^ who in 
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their own thoughts are as fine creatures as them- 
selves, or if they chance to be good-humoured^ 
serve only to dissipate their fortunes, inflame 
their follies, and aggravate their indiscretions. 

The same femak levity is no less fatal to them 
after marriaglfiian before. It represents to their 
imaginations the faithful, prudent husband, as an 
honest, tractable, and domestic animal ; and turns 
their thoughts upon the fine gay gentleman that 
laughs, sings, and dresses so much more agree- 
ably. 

As this irregular vivacity of temper leads 
astray the hearts of ordinary v^romen in the choice 
of their lovers and the treatment of their hus- 
bands, it operates with the same pernicious in- 
fluence towards their children, who are taught to 
accomplish themselves in all those sublime per- 
fections that appear captivating in the eye of 
their mother. She admires in her son what she 
loved in her gallant; and by that means contri- 
butes all she can to perpetuate herself in a worth- 
less progeny. ' 

The younger Faustuia was a lively instance of 
this sort of women. Notwithstanding she, was 
inalTied to Marcus Aurelius, one of the greatest, 
wisest, and best of the Roman emperors, she 
thought a common gladiator much the prettier 
gentleman; and had taken such care to accom- 
plish her son Commodus according to her 6wn 
notions of a fine man, that when he ascended the 
throne of his father, he became the most foolish 
and abandoned tyrant that was ever placed at the 
head of the Roman empire, signalizing himself ia 
nothing but the fighting of prizes, and knocking 
out men's brains. As he had no taste of true 
glory, we see him in several medals and statues, 
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which are still extant of hitMt equipped like ft 

Hci f-ulcs, with a elub and a lion's skiiu 

1 hnvL^ been led imo this speculation by the 
tliL.racurs I luivc hci.vd of a country gentleman 
anti [lis i[uty, \\ lio cit> not live many miles fmm Sir 
Rof^cr. Thr^ wtFj; is nn old coqihilc, that is al- 
ways haukcriii^^ iiflcf the diversions cif the lQ\vn\ 
the husbtmd u morose rvtsLiCj that frtiwns n[id 
frets at the uamc of h. The wife is ovcr-ruii 
with sffbctation, Un- IjuslKind sunk into brutality. 
The lady cannot bear die uahc of the Urks and 
nigh tin gak&* hates yoMV toklluus suniTocr^days, 
and is siek^it ihe sight of sbiidy woods und purEng 
streams; ihe husband wonders Iidw kiiy Que can 
be plo&sefi with the fooleries of playaand operas, 
HUd intUft fmm nioming to mght at essenced 




The sons &>Uow the faJthiBS^ about gmuiidsi 
while the daughters rend ^blUTnes of lore letters 
luid tt>matieea to their mother. By this means it 
coiiics to pass » that the girls look upon their fa- 
tl.cr as a clovvji, uinl the bofs thiiik^.tbeir motiicr 
no better thun slu' should be. 

How dificrcnt are the lives of x\ristus and As* 
pasia 1 The iniioceiU vivacity of the is icni- 
pered iw\ conipDstd by the chc^et ful gravity o( 
the other. The wife c^^raws wise by the discourses 
of the husband, and the husband good-humoured 
by tiie conversations of the wife, A^istiis would 
not be so amiable were it not for Ms Aapftsia, nor 
Aspsia so much esteemed were it ihm. for her 
Ariistus, Tlwlr virtliea are blended in their 
children, and diffiuie: ^irim^/lftt^^l^^ bil^bV^ 
perpetual ^v^inn ^ Ihtmmmi^ 
Mild <3iitl9jtot£im. , 0ffJ 
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Vertentem sese frustra tectahere canthum. 
Cum rota posterior currca et in axe tecundo. 

Pers. Sat. v. 71. 

Thou, like the hindmost ohariot-wheels, are ount. 
Still to be near, but ne'er to be the first 

Dryden. 

Great masters in painting never care for drawing 
people in the fashion : as very well knowing that 
the head-dress, or perriwig, that now prevails, and 
gives a grace to their portraitures at present, will 
make a very odd figure and perhaps look mon- 
strous in the eyes of posterity. For this reason 
they often represent an illustrious person in a 
Roman habit, or in some other dress that never 
varies. I "could wish, for the sake<of my country 
friends, that there was such a kind of everlasting 
drapery to be made use of by all who live at a cer- 
tain distance from the town, and that they would 
agree upon such fashions as should never be lia- 
ble to changes and innovations. For want of this 
standing dress, a man who takes a journey into 
the country is as much surprised as one who 
walks in a gallery of old family pictures, and 
finds as great a variety of garbs and habits in the 
persons he converses with. Did they keep to 
one constant dress they would sometimes be in 
the fashion, which they never are as matters are 
managed at present. If instead of running after 
the mode, they would continue fixed in one cer- 
tain habit, the mode would some time or other 
overtake them, as a clock that stands still is sure 
to point right once in twelve hours. In this case 
therefore 1 would advise them, ^I'a ^ ^\^0kfc\3Q!ww 
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did his friend who was hunting mbont tte ^fflldt 
town uftcf a ranibltng fellow — If you MkffiT | 
you >vin never find him, but if yoti plant yOUf i^ J 
at tlie corner of any one street, 1 will mpcMMi 
will not be long before you see him, ^ 

I have already touched upon this subject in a 
speculation wliidi shews how cruelly the country 
are led nsLray in following the town ; und uQuip- 
ped in a ridiculoii^i habit, when they fancy them* 
lelves in the height of the mode. Since that 
■M^^lHtioti I haTC received a letter (which 1 j 



Htcm%^¥mmf health, ant' »W WTOtPJIBl^ 

iftij;^ted tritt^4Pent!$i have leisure w make manf 
ohservatiiifti'that escape the notice of my fellow* 

tr:'_\ oilers. 

' One of the most fashionable -women J met 
with in all the circuit was my landlady at StsdneSy 
>v hcre I chanced to be on a holiday. Her com- 
mode was not half a foot high, and her petticoat 
within some yards of a modish circumference. 
In the same place I observed a young fellow with 
a tolei-able periwig, had it not been covered with 
a luit that was shaped in the Ramilie-cock. As I 
proceeded in my journey, I observed the petticdlt 
grew scantier and scantier, and about threescore 
miles from London was so very un&shionablei 
that a woman might walk in it without any man- 
ner of inconvenience. 

' Not far from Salisbury I took notice of a jus* 

• Counsellors gei^eTaWy ^ <iti ^vc^uiti throagb tli« 
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tice of peace's lady, who was at least ten years 
^hind-hand in her dress, but at the same time 
as fine as hands could make her. She was flounced 
and furbelowed frpm head to foot ; every ribbon 
was wrinkled, and every part of her garments in 
curl, so that she looked like one of those animals 
which in the country we call a Friezeland hen. 

< Not many miles beyond this place I was in- 
formed that one of the last year's little muffs had 
by some means or other straggled into those 
parts, and that all the women of fashion were cut- 
ting their old muffs in two, or retrenching themy 
according to the little model which was got among 
them. I cannot believe the report they have 
there, that it was sent down franked by a parlia- 
ment-man in a little packet ; but probably by next 
winter this fashion will be at the height in the 
country, when it is quite out at London. 

* The greatest beau at our next county ses- 
sions was dressed in a most monstrous flaxen per- 
riwig, that was made in King William's reign. 
The wearer of it goes, it seems, in his own hair 
when he is at home, and lets his wig lie in buckle 
for a whole half year, that he may put it on upon 
occasion to meet the judges in it. 

* I must not here omit an adventure which hap- 
pened to us in-^ a country church upon the fron- 
tiers of Cornwall. As we were in the midst of 
the service, a lady, who is the chief woman of 
the place, and had passed the winter at London 
with her husband, entered the congregation in a 
little head-dress, and a hooped petticoat. The 
people, who were wonderfully startled at such a 
sight, all of them rose up. Some stared at the 
prodigious bottom, and some at the little top of 
this strange dress. In the mean time the lady of 
liie manor filled the area o£ the 



up tn her p«w with on WApeakable w^^b^ 

meiits of ^ wltote conffegauon* ^ 

* V^on our wajr from hencfi we saw a v 
iil0W tidmg tomrdft ua iiiU gallop wiAfl 
wigf imd a black sitkim tied to M| 
stopt tiiiQlt at the cemch, to ask lis Bow M 
judges were behind as* His stay Was sol 
^wSti that we had oMy time to obaerte hit 
fitk waistcoat, whiith was unbuttoned itt M 
plmS} to let us see that he Liad a clean 
which was ruffied down to lib middle. A 

* Pxtmi this place, during our progress thr^ 
die most western parts of the kingdom, we 
^d ourselves in Kint^ Charles the Secc 
teign> the people having made very Uttle v 
tions in tbelr drnsa since that time. The sti 
est of the country squires appear still in the P 
mouth -cock, and when they go ft wiMiiDg (wh€ 
they havi^ gj^y post in the militia or QfH) tbef 
nerally put on a red coat. We were, inc 
very much surprised, at the place we la 
last night, to meet with a gentleman that 
accoutred himself in a night-cap-wig, a coat 
long pockets and slit sleeves, and a pair of s 
with high scollop tops ; but we soon found b; 
conversation that he was a person who lau| 
at the ignorance and rusticity of the country 
pie, and was resolved to live and die in the nr 

* Sir, if you think this account of my travels 
be of any advantage to the public, I will next 
trouble you with such occurrences as I shall i 
with in other parts of England. For I an 
formed there are greater curiosities in the 
thern circuit than in the western; and th 
fashion makes its progress much slower into C 
bfrland thau'uiXoCoxti^iJkV* \>aa.-^^\!«»sdin 
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ticular, that the Steenkirk* arrived but two 
months ago at Newcastle, and that there are se- 
veral commodes in those parts which are worth 
taking a journey thither to see.* C. 
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— — — — — Semperque recentes 

Convectare juvat praaaa, et vivere rapto. 

ViRG. -Eq-vu. 748. 

A plundering race, still eager to invade, 
, On spoil they live, and m^ke of theft a trade. 

As I was yesterday riding out in the fields with my 
friend Sir Roger, we saw at a little distance from 
us a troop of gipsies. Upon the first discovery 
of them, my friend was in some doubt whether 
he should not exert the justice of the peace upon 
such a band of lawless vagrants ; but not having 
his clerk with him, who is a necessary counsellor 
on these occasions, and fearing that his poultry 
might fare the worse for it, he let the thought 
drop : but at the same time gave me a particular 
account of the mischiefs they do in the country, 
in stealing people's goods and spoiling their ser- 
vants. ' If a stray piece of linen hangs upon an 
hedge,' says Sir Roger, * they are sure to have it ; 
if the hog loses his way in the fields, it is ten to 
one but he becomes their prey : our geese can- 
not live in peace for them ; if a man prosecutes 
them with severity, his hen-roost is sure to pay 

* The Steenkirk was a kind of military oravat of bla^k 
silk ; probably first worn at the battle of Steenkick^ €«o>5^ 
August 2, 1693. 
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for It. They generally straggle ijnto these part^^ 
lybouilhis time of the year; and net the heads of 
our i^rvant-m aids so agog for husbands; tha.tw* 
4o not expect to have ia\j business done as it 
should be^ w hUst they are ui ibe country. I bsm 
an honest dair y -maid wtwi cmftes their hm^ 
with a jpi«c^ of silver ev«r^ summer} and nev^r 
&Uib«U!#prQiiusedtbe handsomest p^ng fellow 
in Urn pm^^ fot her pai0&. ITour f rtmnd thfi blgj^ 
ler h&A been bol enough ta be aednoed hf ^^^M 
md tlioti^h he is sure to lose & knifb^ a ^'^^l 
spoon evety thne hh fortune is told him» gedl^ 
tiUy ibaa liitnself up tn thejxantry wUh an old 
gipsy for above half an Itour otice m a twclvc- 
tJKJijtlu SwL-etht^iii'U aie the tlistii^s tur\ H\c. 
upon J which tliciy bcstOAv very plLsntiliiUy upon ail 
thosL- that apply themselves to them. You see 
now undthen some handsome young jades among 
thMTi : the shits hOTe very own vlale te^ «^ 
black eyes/ 

Sir Roger observing that I Uftletied liith |^at 
attention to his account of a people Who were so 
tjiiii cly new to me, told me, that, if I would, they 
should Ui our fortunes. As I vary veil 
pleased wlt^ the knlght^s proposal we rid up 
land cotBBiunicftted o|ir lumdis to thetn. A Cs»- 
^dr^ ctf the creWt A^^f luLfing examined mf 
v^^UigenUyi mid m&i tbat i loved a pretif 
in &<aimer, that I was a good woman's mta^ 
with some other particulars which I do not think 
proper to relate* My friend Sir Roger alighted 
from his horse, and cxposinj^ his palm to two or 
thrcG that stood by lam, they crun^ipled it into all 
b]iLi|H'ti^ and diligently bcauiied every wriiikie that 
could be made in it ; when one of them, who was 
older and more s\m-burnt than the rest, told him, 
that he had a mdoNN 'm Vife.. Upon 
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•which the knight cried, * Go, go, you are an idle 
baggage and at the same time smiled upon me. 
The gipsy finding he was not displeased in his 
heart, told him, after a farther inquiry into his 
hand, that his true-love was constant, and that she 
should dream of him to-night. My old friend 
cried pish, and bid her go on. The gipsy told 
him that he was a bachelor, but would not be so 
long ; and that he was dearer to somebody than 
he thought. The knight still repeated, 'She was 
an idle baggage,' and bid her go on. ' Ah, mas- 
ter,* says the gipsy, ' that roguish leer of yours 
makes a pretty woman's heartache ; you have not 
that simper about the mouth for nothing.' — Tho 
uncouth gibberish with which all this was uttered, 
like the darkness of an oracle, made us the more 
attentive to it. To be short, the knight left the 
money with her that he had crossed her hand with, 
and got up again on his horse. 

As we were riding away. Sir Roger told me, 
that he knew several sensible people who believed 
these gipsies now and then foretold very strange 
things ; and for half an hour together appeared 
more jocund than ordinary. In the height of his 
good-humour, meeting a common beggar upon 
the road, who was no conjuror, as he went to re- 
lieve him he found his pocket was picked ; that 
being a kind of palmistry at which this race of 
vermin are very dexterous. 

I might here entertain my reader with histori- 
cal remarks on this idle profligate people, who 
infest all the countries of Europe, and live in the 
midst of governments in a kind of commonwealth 
by themselves. But instead of entering into ob- 
seiTations of this nature, I shall fill the remaining 
part of my paper with a story which is still fresh 
in Holland, and was printed irv ou«i wjct \swwv^>i 



uf-covinis iibout twenty years * As the trfkm 

^chiiii^yOT h;it;kney-boiit, whicli carries passeugctn 
iVom Ley den to AniaienUmi, \vi\% ]>ntunf^ ofT^ a bof 
mnning along the side of the runal desired t^j be 
taken in * which the master of the boat refused, 
because the tad bad not qui to money enough to 
pay the Msual fare,* An enuneiit merchant bein^ 
pleased wkh the tooks of th4J boy, and secretly 
touched wltiieompaa^ion towards hiroj paid the 
knoney £9C lltlAf md ordered hm to be taken on 
Hafttd. 0{k0ii laUiliig with hisa aft^rwin^Si hm 
found tlwt he ^tmk rftftc)iif in three or fai^^ 
tin^mgeif 9ii44ififirned upm &rther esaminaiSuMi 
that h€ had been Btolen away when he was a chw^ 
by a f|ipsyj and had mmhled ever since with a 
gang of those stroUen up md down aeveral parts 
of Europe^ It happened that the merchant^ w hoae 
l.cLirL seenis to have inclined to\ritrds the boy by 
n sri iijt kind of ihsuiH't, Iiiid himscli lost ^ child 
some years before. The parents, after a long 
search for him, gave him up for disowned in one 
of the canals with which that country abounds ; 
and the mother was so afflicted at the loss of a 
line boy, who was her only son, that she died for 
grief of it. Upon laying together all particulars, 
and examining the several moles and marks by 
which the mother used to describe the child 
\.hen he was first missing, the boy proved to be 
liie son of the merchant, whose heart had so un- 
accountably melted at the sight of him. The lad 
Avas v ery well pleased to find a father who was so 
rich, and likely to leave him a good estate : the 
lather on the other hand was not a little delighted 
to see a son return to him, whom he had given 
for lost, with such a strength of constitution, 
iJiurpiicss o£ \iwd^Y?.tauding, and skill in Ian- 
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guages.' Here the printed story leaves off ; but 
if I may give credit to reports, our linguist having 
received such extraordinary rudiments towards 
a good education, was afterwards trained up in 
every thing that becomes a gentleman ; weai^ng 
off by little and little all the vicious habits and 
practices that he had been used to in the course 
of his peregrinations. Nay, it is said, that he has 
since been employed in foreign courts upon na- 
tional business, with great reputation to himself 
and honour to those who sent him, and that he 
has visited several countries as a public minister^ 
in which he formerly wandered as a gipsy. C. 
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" Ipsa ruraum concedite si^lva, 

ViRG. EcL X. 63. 

Once more, ye 'woods, adieu. 

It is usual for a man who loves country sports f 
preserve the game in his own grounds, and divert 
himself upon those that belong to his neighbour. 
My friend Sir Roger generally goes two or three 
miles from his house, and gets into the frontiers 
of his estate, before he beats about in search of a 
hare or partridge, on purpose to spare his own 
fields, where he is always sure of finding diver- 
sion, when the worst comes to the worst. By 
this means the breed about his house has time to 
increase and multiply, besides that the sport is 
the more agreeable where the game is the harder 
to come at, and where it does not lie so thick as 
to produce any perplexity or confusion in the 
pursuit. For these reasons the country gentle- 
man, like the fox^ seldom preys uear VvUck^TwVisstBRi^ 
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In the s.ime tnannei' I have made ci month's 
excursion oyt of the town, which is the great field 

game for sporumeii of species, to try mf 
ft^rtun^ in the country, wbepe 1 have started aevc- 
ttl subjects, and hunted them down> with some 
pleasure to myKetf» find I hope to others. I am 
imwi^ i»rced to use a great deal of diligenee bef<^ 
I wrM»prii3g any thing to my mindt whereas ill 
tQWH) Wiiilat 1 vm &llowi]% oQ»«|ianicter} it is tern 
lb one hm lam €fo3M4 10 mf wpf by another, ant 
put up Bueli n furiieitf of odd owaiyres ia bodi 
sexes, that tbdy foil the seent of oii« mother, and 
puzde the chase. My greatest diEieulty in tha 
country is to find sporty and in town to choose it- 
In the mean ti ihln as 1 have given a whole month's 
rest to the clties^nLwr^^jm^ ^ 

3 clui n thither* 

It is indeed high time for me to leave the 
country, since I find the whole neighbourhood 
begin to grow very inquisitive after my name and 
character ; my love of solitude, taciturnity) and 
particular way of life, having raised a great curl* 
osity in all these parts. 

The notions which have been framed of me are 
various; some look upon me as very proud, some 
rs very modest, and some as very melancholy. 
Will Wimble, as my friend the butler tells me, 
observing me very much alone, and extremely m- 
lent when I am in company, is afraid I have killed 
a man. The country people seem to suspect me 
for a conjuror ; and some of them hearing of the 
visit which I made to Moll White, will needs have 
it that Sir Roger has brought down a cunning 
man with him, to cure the old woman, and free 
the country from her charms. So that the cha- 
racter which 1 \xivde.Y vcv v^X. ^iNXN&xv^v^^abour- 
hoocl, is what they h^\:«i c.^\\^N^V\\fcN^\\.OB.. 
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A justice of peace, who lives about five miles 
f)ff, and is not of Sir Roger's party, has it seems 
said twice or thrice at his table, that he wishes 
Sir Roger does not harbour a Jesuit in his house, 
and that he thinks the gentlemen of the country 
would do very well to make me give some ac- 
count of myself. 

On the other side, some of Sir Roger's friends 
are afraid the old knight is imposed upon by a 
designing fellow ; and as they have heard that he 
converses very promiscuously when he is in town, 
do not know but he has brought down with him 
some discarded Whig, that is sullen, and says no- 
thing because he is out of place. 

Such is the variety of opinions which are here 
entertained of me, so that I pass among some for 
a disaffected person, and among others for a po- 
pish priest ; among some for a wizard, and among 
others, for a murderer ; and all this for no other 
reason that I can imagine, but because I do not 
hoot, and halloo, and make a noise. It is true, my 
friend Sir Roger tells them, — ^ That it is my way,' 
and that I am only a philosopher ; but this will 
not satisfy them. They think there is more in 
me than he discovers, and that I do not hold my 
tongue for nothing. 

For these and other reasons I shall set out for 
London to-morrow, having found by experience 
that the country is not a place for a person of my 
temper, who does not love jollity, and what they 
call good neighbourhood. A man that is out of 
humour when an unexpected guest breaks in 
upon him, and does not care for sacrificing an af- 
ternoon to every chance-comer, that will be the 
master of his own time, and the pursuer of his 
own inclinations, makes but a very unsociable fi- 
gure in this kind of life, 1 ^Yi'sXlL xYist^W^ x^'vxx^ 
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into iht? town, if I vntiy make tise of that phrase, 
cvikI get into the c mwd agatn tlist I run, in 
order to be alone, 1 can there i-aise what spcc\i- 
I^otia I please upon oUxci^ without beiog^ obscv* 
Ted myself and at the same time enjoy all the ad* 
vantages of campatif, with all the privileges of 
soUtudep In the mean while, to finish the niontj% 
and cotidiude these my rural speculaiionss I shaU 
liere insert a kttei' ^im my friend WiU Hoiief- 
'pDitit]^ wlu^ has not Hired a month £ar tiiese foftf 
ftm tmt of the frmolie of Londotii A&d liUies iM 
ifief y«^wi|r upon my countiy Ufe« 

*1 au^^BX this letter will find thee piekin^ nf 
daisies, or smelling to a lock of hay, or passings 
&\v2Lf tity time in some innocent country diversion 
of the like nature. I have however orders from 
from the club to snminon ttn^c to town, being 
uW ^>r i^s cursedly aiVaid ihou wilt not be able to 
relish our company, after thy conversations with 
Moll White, and Will Wimble. Pr'ythee do not 
send us up any more stories of a cock and a bull, 
nor frighten the town with spirits and witches. 
Thy speculations begin to smell confoundedly of 
woods and meadows. If thou dost not come up 
quickly, we shall conclude that thou art in love 
with one of Sir Roger's dairy-maids. Service to 
the knight. Sir Andrew is grown the cock of the 
club since he left us, and if he does not return 
quickly will make every mother's son of us com- 
mon weal th's-men . 

Dear Spec, 

thine eternally, 
C. Will Honeycomb.' 



